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INTRODUCTION 


This introduction to the major practical realities of Standard Arabic, covering 
as far as possible both “‘Classical’’ and Modern styles, was first put together in 
the early 1960s. About that time I became obliged, by the growth of my University 
department and of my general administrative and teaching responsibilities, to 
hand over the arduous task of teaching Introductory Arabic to another colleague. 
It was felt desirable to maintain an exact standard of method and coverage which 
could be counted upon by all the other Toronto instructors teaching the Islamic 
languages or using Arabic in their ‘disciplinary’ classes. During the last 
fifteen years or so the material, in xeroxed form, has not only been used regularly 
at the University of Toronto in this way, but also read and commented on by 
colleagues in the Arabic and related fields at Toronto and elsewhere. These 
commentators were generally favourable, most to the point of urging publication. 
The present version takes account of their criticisms as well, and of those made 
by the readers designated by the Cambridge University Press. 

The book makes no claim to have removed, or even to have fully elucidated, 
all the difficulties normally encountered in starting Arabic; nor to have provided 
the ultimate methodological tool which renders all earlier work redundant. In 
some respects it is quite traditional, in others ““modern”, in yet others original 
and innovative. What it does consciously attempt is to address itself, more than 
is usually the case in such works, to the hard, recurring realities of the language 
itself, especially in the related matters of sight-reading and syntactical structure; 
to the particular problems Arabic in actual use presents to English speakers; 
and to the general linguistic knowledge and skills present-day learners may 
(or, more likely, may not) bring to their task. In this last connection, it has be- 
come ever safer to assume that a majority of one’s students will understand 
virtually nothing about language as a “‘system”’ or an organic reality, and abso- 
lutely nothing about traditional grammatical concepts. As a reaction sets in 
against the fashion for unstructured and non-humanist education, however, it 
seems (at least to judge by recent experience at Toronto) that this situation may 
improve somewhat, but the results will still take several years to work through 
the educational system and society at large. 

All this being so, no attempt is made to present a comprehensive, quasi- 
synchronic, normative, “homogenised” review of Classical Arabic on the lines 
of, say, W. Wright’s standard Arabic Grammar, or even in the fashion of A. Ss. 
Tritton’s Teach Yourself Arabic. Indeed, any feature of (c.g. Koranic) style that 
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does not recur regularly in the post-Classical or the Modern language is avoided 
as far as possible, or relegated to a footnote and so designated. Traditional pre- 
occupation with the rare or even unique occurrence (hapax legomenon), beloved 
of both Arabic and Western grammarians, is considered to have no place here 

Similarly, the purely scholarly tone is avoided, on the assumption that most 
learners nowadays have neither strict scholarly training nor scholarly ambitions 
—at least to become in any sense classical philologists or historians. Learners of 
Arabic today often know no other language at all well, if at all; they are almost 
always totally innocent of Latin and Greek. They usually want Arabic for a 
variety of reasons other than intellectual or philological interest: to read news- 
papers, or political or business documents; to study Islamic sociology, or the 
history of philosophy, religion or science; to use the Standard as a yardstick of 
reference for the practical learning of one or more colloquials — which they may 
eventually meld with it in varying degrees, as do educated or partly educated 
Arabs themselves. And so on. 

A different type of approach that is handled with equal restraint here is that of 
modern linguistics. It cannot be questioned that modern linguisticians have 
brought some liberating and efficient attitudes to the study of language (though 
many individual teachers had seen the light long before it became a blinding 
glare). But much of the new operation, like that of the so-called “New Mathe- 
matics”, is at the philosophical rather than the practical level. Moreover, the 
linguisticians have created new obfuscations of their own: in particular, a highly 
specialised terminology in phonetics and syntax, and a reluctance to enunciate 
principles that may not be universally applicable or ultimately valid, however 
useful for the study of a particular language or family of languages. Because an 
inexact concept such as “word” is difficult to accommodate in some languages 
and not acceptable within the full rigour of linguistic analysis, for example, there 
is no good reason to eliminate it from the practical study of a language like 
Arabic, particularly at the introductory level. Again, though the spoken word is 
undoubtedly primary in the Aristotelian sense, and in time and volume, one must 
not ignore the fact that Standard Arabic (whatever it may eventually become) has 
always been essentially the high-culture vehicle of a literate society, not a spe- 
cialised and refined form of everyday speech. (Striking evidence for this is the 
relatively low idiomatic content of the Standard, at least until modern times, as 
compared with the colloquials or with the “living” languages like Persian and 
Turkish.) 

On the positive side, this work presents the basic “facts” of Arabic in some 
sort of pragmatic order (e.g. verbs before nouns in the first instance), and as 
they are likely to occur in actual use (e.g. Broken Plurals ahead of Sound Plurals) 
One major consequence of the latter consideration is that the student is urged 
from the outset to read unvowelled (unvocalised) texts. This is not simply a case 
of “‘sink-or-swim” treatment: the nature of written Arabic is such that one not 
only must learn to vocalise correctly, but can usually do so as an integral part of 
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structural understanding. Offering fully or partially vocalised texts distracts and 
confuses both eye and mind. It also fosters permanent dependence on someone 
else’s supposedly superior knowledge of the language: one of the results of intro- 
ducing vocalisation in some modern Arabic books (though not all, and never in 
newspapers or journals), together with a fundamentally un-Arabic and unneces- 
sary punctuation, is that even some educated Arabs nowadays never advance 
beyond a sort of partial literacy. One of the greatest risks with vocalised texts is 
that they may contain numerous errors, due either to editorial ignorance or to 
incompetence on the part of the printer. 

As an élitist language, written Arabic has been so idiosyncratically developed 
and analysed that, wherever possible, it is best presented in its own terms. This 
is, of course, a cliché of the more flexible linguistic thinking, but it needs stressing 
in the case of a language which has both its own “‘classicism” and its own original 
“linguistic science’. Accordingly, while avoiding the extreme Latin or “Common 
European” grammatical approach on the one hand, and the rigid modern lingui- 
stic and phonetic systems on the other, I have combined the Arabic categories 
(e.g. for verb “tenses”) with my own ad hoc purely practical explanations, hints 
and short cuts. (Some of these are very much of the “i before e except after c” 
variety, and will need to be modified at an advanced stage.) If such a method 
irritates established scholars, it will surely help those faced with the difficulties 
of actually learning the language or of explaining its peculiarities, simply and 
effectively, to those who want to (as one of my students has said) “get a handle on 
it” as quickly as possible. 

In short, the purpose of the work is to get the beginner into Arabic and over 
the hurdles that often daunt him before the race has begun. Above all, it is to 
instil confidence that there are systematic “tricks of the trade” for tackling the 
basic problems, and that these can be acquired within a reasonable time (say, one 
year) by practice and repetition. 

Because the book is directed alike to teacher, student and self-teacher (as well 
as because it arose out of “live” classroom experience), it has a personal style 
that may annoy those who prefer the traditional detached cataloguing of pheno- 
mena. The grammatical explanations and analyses (Vocabulary and remarks 
sections) are worded very much in this spirit, with constant stressing of essential 
features, reminders of earlier occurrences of the same phenomenon, relation of 
the actual occurrence to the basic general explanation, and so on. 

The philosophy behind the book’s methodology is set out in the various sec- 
tions of para. 12. Much more exercise and drill material could have been in- 
cluded, especially in the early chapters, as well as more elaborate follow-up 
advice for later work. In both cases, however, this would not only have drasti- 
cally increased the size and cost of the book, but also imposed a framework of 

action and reference on its users both cramping of initiative and inappropriate 
to the situation. Virtually all the Arabic passages, short or long, are real, not 
made-up material. 
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It is hoped to follow this grammar with a reader more or less geared to it, 
which would offer a second year of moderately intensive work. Concentrating on 
largely pre-Modern Arabic (for the modern period is well provided for, parti- 
cularly by American publications), it too would present genuine, “‘undoctored” 
specimens of the language, irrespective of their agreement or otherwise with the 
normative rules of the Classical grammarians. Substandard material is, of course, 
to be avoided, but there is no warrant for trying to improve on what educated 
writers have done at different times. 

Once the “reader” year is over, the time for “monumental”, printed guidance 
is past. The student will then be at grips with cultural and other problems, often 
in highly specialised and advanced areas. Sometimes he may be lucky enough to 
work under the guidance of “live”? experts; sometimes he will have to shift for 
himself, because there may be no experts, or at best only a few, in the field of his 
interest. It is perhaps all too often not realised that, despite heroic work done 
over the last 150 years in Arabic and Islamic studies, in both East and West, any 
serious student soon reaches the frontiers of understanding in his field and be- 
comes his own pioneer. 
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On learning languages in general 


1. Language-learning is a technical training. To learn a foreign language even 
reasonably well requires an acceptance of the discipline governing any technique; 
it also demands considerable staying-power. Yet the task is often approached 
with an attitude that is both casual and naively hopeful: it is inevitable that fru- 
stration and failure should rapidly follow on such beginnings. Moreover, most 
students (and even some teachers) ignore not only the problem of psychological 
preparation, but also the need to set a series of goals that are both clear and 
practically attainable. 


2. Language-learning can never by easy. Any serious effort to learn a foreign 
language is bound to be exacting in some measure, for the following reasons 
among many: 

(a) The learner has to condition his-mind-to.a_whole new.way of looking at 
Teality, and in many cases to a completely new set of intellectual norms, This 
might be called the “flexible-mentality hurdle”, one that is certainly beyond 
the capacity of some individuals. 
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(6) the learner must memorise a large number of words and phrases (both 


nat text eS y in isolation), if heis ise! ever one day to become 
Teas e of the the dictionary, In some e languages he will also 


need to memorise See ET a minimum of variant forms, often conveniently 
arranged in tables. (It is for the teacher, and to some degree for the learner him- 
self, to choose all of these items intelligently, with a view to economy, logical 
sequence and usefulness.) We are here taking for granted that the learner is an 
adult (or at least an adolescent), with both an adult’s handicaps and an adult’s 
advantages. The fashionable ideal of trying to ‘learn languages as a child learns 
its mother-tongue” sounds attractive; but it presupposes conditions that can 
never normally be duplicated to any real extent, once childhood is over and 
once the mother-tongue has been learned and the habit of literacy become second 
nature. Very few adults learn a foreign language in a setting where all needs, for 
every hour of the waking day, must be expressed only orally, and only in the 
language concerned, if they are to be expressed at all. Moreover, in learning a new 
language, no normal adult can entirely obliterate the native speech-habits of a 
lifetime (though he may gradually learn to suppress them), whereas the child’s 
mother-tongue comes to fill a veritable speech-vacuum. Again, no language- 
learning adult normally disposes of the ten or more years that a child takes to 
gain its (often quite uncertain) grasp on its own language by natural, hit-and-miss 
methods. Above all, of course, the adult mind lacks the spontaneity and the 
absorptive capacity of the infant mind. But it has, by compensation, such very 
usable assets as stamina, conscious purpose, mental discipline, a developed 
power to compare, abstract and generalise, the ability to keep a written record, 
and so on. This, then, might be called the “memory hurdle” or the “drudgery 
hurdle”: psychologically, it is often the most daunting of all when once exper- 
ience reveals something of its size. 

(c) The attainments referred to in (a) and (b) have eventually to be combined 
in a sort of reflex skill: one needs to apply the principles and produce the correct 
forms more or less instinctively when speaking or writing; and one must be able 
to recognise them readily when listening or reading, endowing them instanta- 
neously with something approaching their intended meaning. This may be called 
the “co-ordination hurdle”; unwearying practice and cheerful humility are 
needed here, but the proficiency eventually achieved, and the time taken in 
achieving it, will vary greatly according to individual temperament. Perfection, 
even after years, remains an ideal. 


3. What modern methods can do. None of the many modern aids to language- 
learning (tape-recorders, language laboratories, situation-games, topical and 
“scientifically” chosen material, streamlined methods, and so on) can of itself 
eliminate or greatly reduce these difficulties: the latter are inherent in all deli- 
berate, “artificial” study of languages. Good and efficient techniques (linguisti- 
cians would claim) can save much time-wasting, many false starts, and insidious 
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and recurrent mistakes: but they cannot do the learner’s work for him; they 
cannot make the normal, average-to-good student into an outstanding one; 
and they cannot make the occasional “‘language-blind” or “language-deaf” 
student into even a moderately good linguist. It may be added that, in general, 
few people can ever learn a language, for any purpose, from a book, with no 
personal guidance at all: the exceptions are the very few with a special flair, or the 
not many more with wide experience (though even these can hardly learn to speak 
well in this way). But even if superlatively good books were more plentiful than 
they are in language work, a teacher would normally be absolutely indispensable 
for the vast majority of students. 


4. “Who really “knows” a language? If learning a language is not easy, it is not 
totally beyond the capacity of most people of average intelligence, education and 
industry, so long as they face the problems involved realistically from the outset 
Above all, they need to define as clearly as possible their own purpose or purposes 
in studying a particular language. One might illustrate the problem by posing the 
question: What does it mean to “know” a language? Clearly, a man who says “Me 
come see you you house two week” has some right to feel that he knows English, 
but by the same token he could not claim to know English very well! Quite apart 
from questions of accent and intonation, it will be obvious to any English-speaker 
that such a manis foreign, or is pretending to be so. But what of the man who says 
“May I call on you at your home in a fortnight’s time?”’ His formula expresses the 
same idea, perhaps with no greater clarity, but with what the same judge would 
instantly recognise as faultless, even polished, English usage. English may or may 
not be the speaker’s mother-tongue; but even if it is, we should be unable to say 
for certain, on the evidence of this one remark, that he could express himsel! 
equally well on other matters: for example, he might have nothing of English legal 
or medical terminology, he might be unfamiliar with political or religious usage in 
English, he might know little of English literature, and he might well be severely 
embarrassed if asked to make a speech of congratulation or write a letter of sym- 
pathy. If his incapacity is proved in one or all of these areas, can he still be said to 
“know” English? Obviously, for practical purposes the answer might still be that 
he does, especially if English is his mother-tongue. It is more likely to be the 
foreign learner who, failing to meet such tests, would be accused by the native- 
speakers, by his own kind, and even by himself, of not having learned the lan- 
guage properly! The fact must be accepted, especially by the learner, that there is 
a general, imprecise but well-recognised, level of linguistic proficiency that must 
be attained before one can speak of “knowing” a language at all; but that once 
this is reached, specialised skills in an infinite number of more advanced areas 
may either never be acquired or at least be deferred for indefinite periods. This 
first stage, put at its very lowest, normally takes a year, or some 100 hours of 
fairly intensive instruction with at least another 200 hours of private study: the 
figure may be much higher for some languages, but will never be lower. 
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5. The rewards of language-learning. For the student able and willing to perse- 
vere through repeated falls at the above three hurdles, and through an often over- 
whelming sense of depression and futility, the rewards are satisfying indeed: even 
at the individual, non-social level, they may justly be compared to those of having 
learned to play a musical instrument, to fly or skate, to paint or dance, and so on. 
Again, as with all these, the hard-won linguistic skill must be kept in constant 
practice to be held at “‘concert pitch’, let alone deepened as it should be. With all 
these considerations, it may be evident that no prudent person should try to learn 
more than a very few languages really well. Statements that a man “‘knows twenty 
languages”’ or “speaks ten languages like a native” can practically never be taken 
at face value, even in an approximate and practical estimate like the one above. 
Multilingual guides and waiters usually achieve their virtuosity in a very limited 
subject area; very few persons are even bilingual in the sense of having two identi- 
cally developed mother-tongues, both equally apt to a wide range of needs; and, 
as we have seen above, no speaker really “‘knows”’ his mother-tonguein anything 
‘more than a relative sense of being accepted by some fellow speakers in certain 
situations. chin) od 


6. Reasons for learning languages. It is generally accepted nowadays that the pri- 
mary purpose and value of language-learning are for conversation with native 
speakers. Yet very few people travel or live for long enough periods in foreign- 
speaking communities to justify such effort as described above. At the same time, 
if the person who has learned largely in order to converse does not do so con- 
stantly, he will soon lose his sole skill in greater or lesser degree. To be able to 
converse, to speak with a good accent and rhythm, to have an oral—aural “‘feel- 
ing” of the language: these are always desirable and useful goals in language- 
learning. But they are in themselves limited and elusive goals as compared with 
skill in reading. The latter offers intellectual and cultural satisfactions that are far 
more easily achieved and far more surely retained in almost all situations: nor 
does it expose a by no means small class of learners to what they feel to be into- 
lerable embarrassment and humiliation. In our own experience, the person with 
a really good grasp of a written language can usually learn to speak easily enough 
when both necessity and opportunity press upon him for any.length of time; on_ 
“the other hand, the person who (especially in a language like Arabic or Persian) 
~hhas Tearned to sp speak only for practical purposes may never be able to make head- 
Way with tl the written language. The present course, though properly concerned - 
with good pronunciation, intonation and rhythm, is primarily aimed at initiating 
literates into the technique of reading Arabic. In the case of this language, as will 
become apparent in the next chapter, there are very special reasons why one 
needs to limit one’s immediate aim at the outset to either reading or conversing; 
and conversation cannot be learned from a book. 
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The nature of Arabic and the character of this course 


7. Common misconceptions. It is necessary to try to clarify immediately what 
the word “Arabic” does and does not mean. In our experience, most prospective 
students of the language expect no problem here at all. Leaving the totally ignor- 
ant generality on one side, we may divide the merely misinformed into two 
groups: those who think of Arabic as the language of all Muslims, a language 
otherwise apparently known as “Persian” or “Turkish” or “‘Urdu’’, and so on 

and those who define it, with less inaccuracy, as “the language of the Arabs” or 
“the language of Arabia’’. Unfortunately, the true situation is considerably more 
complicated: yet certain general principles must be grasped from the outset 


8. Arabic is essentially a formal, written language. As used by Arabic-speakers 
themselves, the term “Arabic” properly refers only to the formal language —a 
language that can be, and is, uttered vocally by those educated to do so, but one 
most often employed in written form. As such, eee neuaee of the 
whole so-called “Arab world” from Arabia to Morocco; it is also, however im: 
perfectly understood, the official religious Iz the Islamic faith, from 
Indonesia to West Africa, from Central Asia to Zanzibar. But no Arab, and no 
non-Arab Muslim, uses Arabic as his normal vehicle of speech: the latter would use 
or of el gua Ps, Tush Us Nol, and so.on).that 

have borrowed Te Borrowed HiUGh voeabulary [RGA APaBICEAd A76 sometimes written in its 


script; the Arab (to continue using a term that is itself the 1e subject ‘of much con- 


troversy) would employ one of several related tongues that might be called, taking 
only the main groupings, Iraqi, Arabian, Syro-Palestinian, Egyptian-Sudanese 
North African, and North-West African. These languages — variously termed 
“colloquial”, “common”, “popular” or “vernacular” — seem to have existed, 
side by side with the formal or written language, for at least 1,400 years past 
They have borrowed freely from it, as well as influencing it in return, at least 
locally. Though related both to it and to each other, they are not mutually com- 
prehensible with any ease, especially where they are widely separated geogra- 
phically (e.g. North-West African and Iraqi). But, above all, they cannot be 
effectively written down, though this is attempted in a somewhat makeshift 
way in newspaper cartoons and jokes, and sometimes in drama and “realistic” 
dialogue, using the standard script of Arabic. 


9. A crucial distinction. It is essential that the student should not minimise the 
importance of these contrasts. All languages make some distinction between 
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written, formal expression and verbal, informal utterance; but such distinctions 
do not normally question the basic unity of the language concerned. In the case of 
Arabic and the colloquials, however, the cleavage is one of identity, and it has 
far-reaching implications for international affairs, as well as for political, social 
and cultural activities. To take a few examples: an Iraqi peasant cannot really 
converse with his Moroccan counterpart (though both may be Arabs) unless one 
learns the colloquial of the other, or unless both learn Arabic — and this con- 
tingency is most improbable, since they will both normally be illiterate. On the 
other hand, an Iraqi professor or ambassador could converse easily with the 
Moroccan equivalent in Arabic, even though their respective pronunciations 
and intonations would quite likely be affected by their colloquial mother- 
tongues; indeed, one might say that they not only could converse in Arabic, but 
that on academic or diplomatic subjects they would be obliged to do so, for 
neither colloquial (even if the other had learned it for some reason) would easily 
suffice to carry such conversations. Even with a given speech-area, e.g. Egypt, 
two civil servants or two scientists would be obliged to supplement their common 
colloquial with a good deal of Arabic, at least if they were discussing economic 
development or atomic fission rather than, say, the state of the weather or the 
price of meat! At times, moreover, two such persons might find it simpler to go 
over entirely to Arabic. Again, an Arabic newspaper, book or play written in 
Syria is understood by all educated Arabs throughout the Arab world: but even if 
the same newspaper or book were read aloud, or the play acted, it would not be 
properly intelligible to poorly educated (to say nothing of illiterate) Arabs, 
whether in Syria or elsewhere. At the same time, if the Syrian author used the 
Arabic alphabet to represent his own colloquial speech (supposing that this were 
adequate to the ideas involved), his book or play or news items would be intel- 
ligible to his fellow-countrymen only if they knew enough Arabic to read the 
letters, or if someone who could do so were to read aloud to them; non-Syrian 
Arabs, however, would suffer varying degrees of incomprehension in either 
event. Finally, in this all too short list of instances and implications, an Iraqi 
political leader, making an important speech, has often to choose whether he 
wishes to be wholly intelligible to all educated Arabs everywhere or to all of his 
own countrymen, or in varying degrees to both: in which case he will speak, res- 
pectively, Arabic or Iraqi colloquial or an amalgam of the two. 


10. Egypt's special position. In its search for unity, the Arab world is confronted 
linguistically with two basic choices: either Arabic must become the general 
speech, as well as being the standard written language and the official vehicle 
of important utterance and of the Islamic faith; or one colloquial must receive 
definitive written form and be accepted by all Arabs as standard for virtually all 
purposes. Either choice, put thus, is somewhat utopian; the first is favoured by the 
spread of education, but the second would meet with all-too-certain local hostility 
and cultural and religious opposition. Some ultimate blending is no doubt to be 
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expected, but the event may well be far distant. Meanwhile, Egyptian colloquial 
is gaining a special prestige of its own inasmuch as Egypt’s leading position in the 
Arab world draws thither many non-Egyptian Arab students, political figures and 
others, who often reside in the country for years on end: clearly, while such per- 
sons often use Arabic, pure or mixed, in their professional concerns, they have no 
choice but to learn the Egyptian colloquial for everyday affairs, and this means 
that that speech-form is steadily being disseminated (at least among intellectuals) 
throughout the whole Arab world. Indeed, a similar process appears to be de- 
veloping throughout the non-Arab, and even the non-Islamic, worlds of Africa 
and Asia as more and more Afro-Asians, of all races, languages and religions, 
come to regard Egypt as a leading centre of “non-Western” civilisation. Egyptian 
pre-eminence in the entertainment industry (cf. the USA’s role in the English- 
speaking world and beyond) is also a powerful instrument here. The recent 
accord with Israel is, of course, bound to prejudice Egypt’s cultural position in 
the Arab world, at least temporarily. 


11. The language of this course. As has already been suggested at the close of 
para. 6, this course is designed to take adult, literate students through the first 
major stage of learning to read Arabic. It has no immediate concern with any col- 
loquial language (though students who have worked through the course may find 
themselves at some advantage if they later try to learn a colloquial form, either 
under specialised guidance or in the region concerned). Something more must 
now be said about Arabicitself. In its present form, the language has been written 
and articulated for some 1,400 years, over an area extending at different times 
from China to Spain, from Central Asia to Central Africa. It has, moreover, been 
used for an even wider variety of purposes: religious, historical, philosophic, 
geographical, poetic and scientific (to name only some more important catego- 
ries); at a somewhat more trivial level, in many cases, it has also been employed 
for keeping records and accounts, notebooks and travel diaries, as well as in 
newspapers, magazines and pamphlets, and in radio and television programmes 
But through all these ages, places and purposes, it has preserved a general unity 
and uniformity quite unparallelled in, say, English or French or German. Ob- 
viously, each of the main categories listed above will have its special style and 
technical vocabulary; equally evident is the fact that a modern television pro- 
gramme on the space age will use some words either unknown to a tenth-century 
Spanish Arabic love-poet or to a fifteenth-century Egyptian historian, or at least 
holding a different meaning for them. But all these types of Arabic form one lan- 
guage in a way that the languages of Beowulf, The Canterbury Tales and a Chur- 
chill speech do not. It is the essential character of this one language that will be 
drawn in the present course. We shall not concern ourselves with any of the rarer 
and more abstruse usages of the so-called Classical Period (roughly ap 600 to 
1800 in its widest assessment), nor shall we burden the student with some of the 
Modern Period’s more turgid styles or ephemeral items of vocabulary. What we 
shall do, rather, is to present a sufficient sampling of real, representative, basic, 
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“neutral” Arabic to enable a learner to proceed more surely and speedily towards 
achosen field of specialisation at the end of the course. 


12. Various practical counsels 

(a) Trust this course entirely, at least until you are well along in it. It differs in 
many important respects from all other courses, and premature comparisons will 
lead only to confusion. 

(6) Treat everything in the course as essential. It represents in every detail an 
absolute minimum. 

(c) If you cannot grasp the first explanation of a principle, do not worry over- 
much; try to do so on some subsequent recurrence. But if you do not learn the 
“memory material” as it comes, you will soon lose your way and become frus- 
trated. 

(d) For convenience and variety, most chapters will contain some grammatical 
ideas, some “memory material”, and some genuine Arabic on which to practise. 
The learner, however, will probably find it most useful to himself (and a great aid 
to learning) to group the material ultimately under such headings as: Grammati- 
cal Ideas (or Syntax); Variant-Form Tables (or Morphology); Vocabulary (under 
Roots: see para. 18); and Arabic Texts. 

(e) Getting to know a language is an organic process. Constant and patient 
watering, hoeing, pruning and weeding, so to speak, are essential: you cannot 
work satisfactorily in fits and starts, or make last-minute spurts. You cannot miss 
out or neglect essential steps and expect all to come out well. Remember, too, 
that language-learning is not always a logical or an intelligent process: a gifted 
mathematician may be able to work much out for himself, a quick-witted philo- 
Sopher or social scientist may succeed by sheer quality of mind; but these things 
will not help you in language work if you have not absorbed the language into 
yourself by long and steady effort. 

(J) Collaboration between teacher and student is unquestionably essential, 
but it is not an equal or symmetrical partnership. Class time is primarily for 
guidance: drill, practice and repetition are primarily the student’s responsibility, 
to be undertaken in his own time. 

(g) Be prepared to feel embarrassed and annoyed at your own blunders, but do 
not let them deter you from continuing to participate. Be ready, too, for re- 
current feelings of panic and depression: they should grow less frequent after the 
first six months or so. 

(h) Remember that in most cases your teachers will have gone through all your 
experiences long before you did: follow their steps, but do not expect them to 
come back to you and sit commiserating with you by the wayside on the dif- 
ficulties of the job you are both trying to do! 

(i) Try to approach the language humbly and without prejudice. Ask your- 
self constantly what the users of Arabic do, and how they do it: to ask why they do 
it is to ask a question that is not really valid linguistically, though it may be of 
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legitimate concern to psychologists, anthropologists, social scientists and philo- 
sophers. Remember that a// languages are equally peculiar, though their native 
users tend to think of them as thoroughly normal and efficient. Some users of 
Arabic even regard it as “God’s own language”: at least aim at appreciating its 
wonderful structure and economy. 


3 


Arabic script; The alphabet; Roots and patterns; Layout and 
punctuation 


13. Difficulties of the script. For students accustomed only to the Latin alphabet 
some _some difficulties immediately present themselve themselves. First, the Arabic script is 


_written from right to left — though this problem sounds more alarming than it 
really is. Secondly, it is a cursive script, i.e. there is still no special “print” or 


inscription” form, in which the individual letters stand detached. (In con- 
‘Sequence, Arabic printing and typing is somewhat cumbersome; but even thoug! 
every effort is made there to reproduce the cursive, written hand, a keen-eyed 
student will often notice minute breaks between the letters, which are imposed by 
practical, mechanical limitations; a more important result, both in writing and 
machine reproduction, is that most of the letters necessarily undergo various 
distortions of shape according to their position in a word and the shape of the 
eller 1p Hi Sy AE eects the letters, representing 
quite different sounds, are identical in shape, being distinguished only by one 
two or three dots (or points) pla below them. Fourthly, there are 
and have long been, in use several different styles of script: while they vary only i: 
minor details, they often appear disconcertingly different to the learner when he 
first meets them. The script used in this course will be either a ‘“‘neutral”’, clear 
hand (much too clear for use in ordinary fast writing) or the standard typeface 
found on most typewriters. When the student is thoroughly accustomed to both 
of these, he should lose no opportunity of trying (preferably with the time-saving 
help of someone more experienced) to familiarise himself with other variations 
in most cases, he will be agreeably surprised at the small number of differences, 
their relatively trivial nature and the speed with which it is possible to master 
them. (We are speaking, of course, of scripts that are in any case legible in them 
selyes: some handwriting in particular is bound to be almost or completely il- 
legible, and the student need not be ashamed of being unable to do in Arabic what 
he likewise cannot do in the case of his own mother-tongue!) 
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14, The alphabet. The Arabic alphabet derives from the same ultimate ite origin as 
our own, but the passage of time has" "Wiped out any “resemblances. that might be 
helpful to the learner. The 28 basic letters are all consonants, with the exception of 
the first (alif), which has no fixed value of its own, but serves in combination 
(actual or hypothetical) with other signs to indicate a variety of sounds. Omit- 
ting the alif for the time being, we shall first work through the other 27 letters in 
the order they normally assume (which must, of course, be learned for consulting 


dictionaries and other alphabetically arranged reference works): for the most 


para. 13) only by ‘the placing of points. 


15. Noralphabetic signs. There is in Arabic a whole series of non-alphabetic 


signs, 1s, added above or below the consonant letters to make the reading of the 
word either less ambiguous or absolutely certain. It must be emphasised at the 


part, these letters will be found to run in ‘‘families’ ’, differing (as mentioned i in 


outset that writers of Arabic never normally use these signs without very special 


rea ; the sacred Koran i is always fully “signed to avoid any misreading, and 


the same is often true of poetry, and sometimes of foreign or unfamiliar words, 


and of beginners’ manuals (at least in the early stages). In the present course, we 
shall defer a systematic study of these signs until we have covered the whole con- 
sonantal alphabet. 

16. Vowels. ‘The majority of these non-alphabetic signs relate to vowels, and 
the warning given in para. 15 applies particularly to these. The The writer of Arabic 
_does not ordinarily provide the reader with any short vowels at all(an (an example of 
a short vowel is 00 in “soot”’): itis the reader's need and duty to supply these as he 
teads, either by writing them in, or (more conveniently) by inserting them aloud 
or in his mind. Long yowels (an example of a long vowel is 00 in “boot”) and diph- 
thongs (Le. double vowels like ow in “‘house” or i in ‘‘sign’’) are not normally 


written either — at least, they are not written expressly, though certain con- 


“sonants (particularly w and y) are regularly used to “hint” at them, but always — 
with some measure of ambiguity. 


17, Consonantal Arabic is normal Arabic. Since the overwhelming majority of 
Arabic texts, throughout the ages and at the present day, consist only of con- 
sonants, this course proposes to teach students to read (as far as possible from the 
very outset) ) only consonantal Arabic_A student who depends on the kindness of 
the writer to mark the vowels for him will be able to read small children’s books 
or other specially prepared material, but he will never read normal Arabic with 
even approximate ease. Learning to animate the consonants (or, as Arabic says, 
“to move” them) is a long apprenticeship, and the learner cannot begin too 
early to subject himself to it. If he delays too long, he may lose his nerve al- 
together. 
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18. Roots and patterns. One basic aid to reading with at least practical accuracy 
of vowelling is to have trained oneself to understand quickly, by a grasp of struc- 
ture, the probable function of a given word in a sentence. We shall therefore 
pay much attention to examining the limited, stereotyped structure-categories 
into which most Arabic sentences can be fitted, There is also, however, another 
“aid, which is peculiar to Arabic itself (or at least to the Semitic family of lan- 
guages to which Arabic belongs). This is a knowledge of “roots” and “patterns” 

Nesta Arabic words.no_matier how long and how complicated (or how 


of three ‘ nee On EanTS s: for exam le, 7 “mutakallimiina is is reduced to KL M 
and gif to WQF. Thus the radicals KTB, in this order, invest the Arabic words in 


which they are are found i with the idea of “writing” : maKTaB (“‘office”), KaTiB 
(“clerk”), “maK THB (written or” or “document™), and) yaKTuBu (‘he writes”) 
~are all patterns based on this same tri-radical Toot. Moreover, these patterns, and 
“hundreds more like them, are valid for a virtually. Unlimited number of other simi- 
lar roots: so, if KTB connotes “writing”, and QTL “killing”; and if Ka7iB means 
a “clerk”, then one is not surprised to learn that Qa7iL means a “murderer” 
Similarly, to take the other three patterns as given above, maQTaL means “a 
place where somebody was slain” (“scene of the crime’’, or some such term in 
English); maQ7TuL means “killed” or a “slain man”, “victim”; and yaQTulu 
means “he kills”. As we have just said, there are literally hundreds of these pat 
terns, all endowed with a special shade o of m [ meaning in _varying degrees of pre- 
cision. This seems at first to the beginner to ) represent a formidable tax on the 
memory, and itis certainly true that he must begin to memorise the most essential 
patterns from the very first days of his study of Arabic, maintaining this practice 
through something like two years. There are, however, two large compensations 
for this labour: one has just been described, namely the the ability to diagnose often 
“in context; t he other is that oneis time and: er ‘spared memorising a great many 
disparate items of vocabulary — the Arabic words for “‘remedy”’, “hospital”, 
“healer” and “clinic”, for example all come from the same root and are formed 
according to well-established patterns. It is not true to suggest, as some en- 
thusiasts do, that one can be almost mathematically certain about these matters 
~(assuredly, one must not “make up” one’s own words by patterns); but there is 
no question that the system of patterns in the long run makes the learning of 
Arabic easier than many other languages, as well as providing in itself an in- 
teresting intellectual experience. One might add that, as matters stand at present 
from t the pattern, and to decide which pattern has 
$ a prerequisite skill for the use of an Arabic dic- 
“tionary; i in n the latter, words are commonly arranged not in continuous alpha- 
“Betical order, but in alphabetical order of ‘the roots from which they derive 


19. Layout and punctuation. Until fairly recently, most Arabic books and other 
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writings were not arranged in paragraphs, and they had little or no punctuation. 
In recent years, however, it has become fairly general to try to arrange Arabic 
texts in much the same way as is done in the West. As far as paragraphing is con- 
cerned, this innovation is welcome, since it places far less strain on the eye, and 
enables one to locate a given passage much more quickly than was possible 
formerly. Punctuation, however, is a less distinct blessing to written Arabic. 
Developing without punctuation, the language has over the centuries come to 
accommodate itself to this lack, and to use certain other devices that fulfil the 
same function. In many cases, Western students find that they can make neither 
head nor tail of a modern Arabic writer’s attempt to punctuate his text, and they 
often discern his meaning more easily by ignoring the punctuation completely. 
However, punctuation has doubtless come to stay in Arabic, and may in time 
have its own effect on the construction of Arabic sentences. The learner can per- 
haps do no better than to proceed warily with punctuation, being always ready to 
try disregarding it if he finds that the text seems to be making little sense by ob- 
serving it. 

7’. 
20. Revision. The learner is advised to re-read this chapter (and also Chapters 
1 and 2) more than once, for it treats of a number of basic principles inherentin 
the Arabic language which will be referred to again and again throughout the 
course. 
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The families B, J, D and R 


21. Scheme of treatment. Before combining these families, and ultimately others, 
in some real examples of Arabic words (this being the central purpose of the 
present part of the course), each family of consonant letters will be described in 
terms of the following: 

(a) The several pronunciations signified by the different members of the family: 
note the standard latinised forms (certain variations are possible) used to trans- 
literate the Arabic symbols. Since this is not necessarily a course for specialists, 
indications of the pronunciation will be approximate and non-technical only.' 
Ultimately, for pronunciation, nothing can replace the guidance of an Arabic- 
speaker, or preferably several Arabic-speakers, but it should be remembered that 
any individual’s colloquial speech may tend to ‘“‘colour’’ his pronunciation and 


‘References to “English speech” normally denote Standard Southern British. 
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intonation of Standard Arabic (cf. paras. 8 and 9). Films, radio, television and 
recordings are all more or less satisfactory substitutes for live contact. 

(b) The essential shape of the letter-family. (It may here be remarked that there 
isno distinction in Arabic between capitals and small letters.) 

(c) The main modifications effected by the position of any particular shape 
within a given word (see para. 13). On the face of things, it will be obvious that 
three positions are involved (the student should remember constantly to think, 
as well as to write, from right to left): at the beginning of a word (initia/), in the 
middle (medial), and at the end (final). However, probably to avoid confusion 
with other similarly shaped letters, 6 of the 28 do not join to the left, and two fur- 
ther consequences flow from this: first, when the non-joining, broken letter occurs 
as the last-but-one letter in a word, the last letter itself needs a fourth modifi- 
cation, the isolated shape (many final and isolated shapes have an extra “‘flourish’ 
to indicate that the word is complete); secondly, the non-joining, broken letters 
themselves have effectively only two shapes — the isolated (found a/ways initially, 
and also both medially and finally after another non-joining letter) and the final 
(found both medially and finally after a joining letter). This sounds complicated 
but examples below will show its complete logicality. (See also Note after para 
27.) 

(d) The placing of the point or points that alone may distinguish one member 
of the family from another (cf. para. 13), It will become obvious that what ulti- 
mately distinguishes each of the 28 letters from its 27 fellows is a fluctuating 
combination of factors (6), (c) and (d), with sometimes one, sometimes the other 
assuming overwhelming, or total, importance. 


22. The B family 

(a) The members are b, t, th (and also n and y, though these have become 
separated from the rest of the family and placed towards the end of the alphabet, 
where they will be treated in their proper place). Acceptable pronunciation of the 
first two sounds involved may be conveyed by reference respectively to the 
English words “boy” and “toy”; the third sound is pronounced as in the English 
word “thing”, but variations may be heard throughout the Arab world ranging 
from a t sound to that of s (cf. poor French or German pronunciation of this 
English word itself, “ting”, “sing”, “zing” etc.). In general, it may be said 
that Arabic enunciation of consonants is sharper than in most varieties o! 
English speech: in particular, the Arabic f is pronounced with the tongue behind 
the upper teeth, and not behind the upper gumridge as in most English speech- 
forms. 
(b) The essential shape of this family is the simplest in the whole alphabet: a 
short vertical, or left-leaning, stroke above the line; but, being simple and small, 
it is very easily overlooked or confused with other signs, and hence the vital im- 
portance in this family of the distinguishing points (see sub-para. (d) below) 
(c) The four positions modify the shape of this family as follows: 
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Initial 2 
Medial ..—... 
Final .... (shallow, dish-like curve) 
Isolated « ” ” ” 


(@) Of the three letters involved, b places one dot immediately below; t has 
two immediately above (usually side by side); and th has three also immediately 
above (usually arranged in a triangle). Since in each case only one letter from 
other families shares each of these arrangements of points (respectively j, g and 
sh), and as each of these other letters is in Arabic very different from the “short 
vertical, or left-leaning, stroke”’ just described, it follows that these dot-placings 
virtually serve in themselves to identify b, t and th. Thus, they compensate in large 
measure for this family’s lack of essential character. * 

23. The J family 

(a) The members are j, h and kh. A standard pronunciation can be indicated for 
j by reference to the English word “‘just’’, but Egyptians and others commonly 
pronounce the sound as g (“‘gust’’) and Syro-Palestinians and others like the 
sound of s in “‘pleasure’’. The sound transliterated by h refers to a heavy, smooth 
breathing, not easily found in most varieties of English speech. The sign kh re- 
presents a heavy, scraped breathing, a sort of throat-clearing, as in the Scottish 
word “loch” or the German “‘Dach’’. It must be realised that this is one sound, 
not two, though two Latin letters are commonly used to transliterate it. 

(6) The essential shape of this family is that of a crocodile’s jaws facing to the 
left, on or slightly above the line, as: 


> 


> f 


Tt cannot easily be mistaken for the essential shape of most other families. 
(c) The four positions modify the shape of this family as follows: 


Mnigals 3.3 A 
Medial ._S (often led into from above) 
Final zj . (hangs below line; often led into from above) 


Tsolated Z, (hangs below line) 


(d) Of the three members of this family, j places one dot midway below the 
letter (or in the centre of the final and the isolated flourishes); h has no dot at all 
in Arabic, and kh places one dot above the letter. In this family, it will be seen 
that the dots serve to distinguish the members from each other rather than from 
the rest of the alphabet, since the family shape is characteristic. 


24. The D family 
(a) The members are dand dh. The first is pronounced more or less as in English, 
but with the tongue behind the upper teeth rather than behind the upper gum- 


? Note that, in handwriting, two dots sometimes appear asa short bar, while three may 
look like a broken circle (cf. para. 45). 
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ridge; the second is either like the initial sound of the English word “then” or 
varies with different speakers from d to z (cf. these remarks to those on f and th 
their unvoiced equivalents, in para. 22 (a)). 

(b) The essential shape of this family may be described as like two sides 
of a small equilateral triangle open to the left, thus: 


> >) > 


This family is properly written on or above the line, but some confusion often 
arises with other letters (notably members of the R family) which should always 
hang below the line. 

(c) The D family is one of those having only two modified forms (see the ex 
planation in para. 21(c)). The isolated form is roughly thus: > and the fina’ 
form appears thus: _.... (Read Note after para. 27.) 

(d) Of the two members forming this family, dhas no dot at all, while dh places 
one dot above the short sloping upright. 


25. The R family 

(a) The members are r and z. The pronunciation of both is not unlike those 
usually given to these letters in various types of English, save that the r is trilled 
as in “northern” or Scottish speech. Furthermore, r tends to ‘‘thicken’’ accom- 
panying vowels. 


(b) The essential shape of this family is that of a crescent or scimitar hanging 
below the line (cf. para. 24(6), as: 


>) 


Not only is this family liable to some confusion with the preceding one, but it is 
even more similar to the one-family representative w, near the end of the alpha- 
bet. 

(c) Once again, we are dealing with a family having only two modifications \o 
the shape. The isolated form is roughly » , the final form appears as 
Note after para. 27.) 

(d) Again, of the two members of this family r carries no point at all, while 
z carries one point immediately above the top of the stroke. 


+ .(Read 
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26. Some words formed from the families B, J, DandR 


pronunciation 


(including 
Consonants vowels and double 
Handwritten Typeset used consonants) Meaning 
oP } vs bhr bahr sea 
Se up hrb harb war 
4, : 
8 drb darb lane, narrow pass, 
ae a defile 
IY o> hrth huritha it was ploughed 
b> hdth hadatha it happened 
Cyr hadutha he was young 
Le pees jdd jaddada he renewed 
we d> jd jadd | | grandfather 
jidd | | seriousness 
CF oa khrj kharaja he went out 
pe — khbr khabar news 
a ~~ hjr hajar rock, stone 


a } - tir tajara he traded 
va 


77? oS) drr durar pearls 
st y br barr | { dry land 
i birr | | piety 
Gans: i ? 
CF: bee i iad age 
= eS thbt thabbata he confirmed 
oy >) rd radda he rejected 
“ay a3 zbd zabada he churned (milk) 
a By bzr bazara he sowed (seed) 
ye khrb khariba it became ruined 


Re S khbz khubz bread 
j judhiba it was dragged 


>> jar jazara he butchered 
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27. Remarks on above word-table. A few remarks should be made about th: 
above list (and those that come later). First, it is only a sample of possible com- 
binations of these families to make some ordinary words, some of which might be 
memorised. Secondly, stress is not shown (it will be discussed in Chapter &) 
since all the above words are either of one syllable only or have their stress oy 
the first syllable. Thirdly, it should be understood that the full, vowelled reading 
in the fourth column, and hence the English meaning in the fifth, represent only 
the most plausible and useful choices: even where alternatives are actually shows 
still other readings and meanings are usually possible. (Remember that while 
these words appear exactly as they would in a real text, when you actually come \ 
read Arabic you will be helped by context, by experience, by a grasp of gram 
matical function, and by a knowledge of patterns: at the moment, you are expec- 
ted only to read, with difficulty, the consonantal “skeleton’’.) Fourthly, al- 
tenticn should be paid to a slight alternative writing-deviation, three times used 
in the first column, where the B family precedes the J family. Fifthly, the learner 
should compare the discrepancies apparent between handwriting and typing 
trying to become used to both. Sixthly, the repetition of several “patterns” (cl 
para. 18) should be noted in the fourth column: you do not “‘know”’ these pat 
terns yet, but you may notice already that they endow Arabic with a certain 
monotony (in foreign eyes and ears) or a wonderful wealth of rhyme and as 


sonance ( in Arab opinion). Seventhly, remember to try to “thicken” the vowels 


immediately associated with r: a and u both tend towards 9, and / towards the 
vague English io in “vision” or the indistinct e in “‘talent’”’. Finally, note that 
where most typefaces lie more or less along a straight line, in some handwriting 
each word tends to slope from NE to SW, so that the overall effect (exaggerated) is 
something like this: 

Sa aeee—imaginary line from right to lefi 
(Traditionally, Arabic script does not space letters and words as precisely as dc 


scripts like Latin, which have evolved along the lines of printed and inscriptional 
texts.) 


NOTE: Where a non-joining letter is immediately followed by a joining letter in 
any other position than at the very end of aword (where the isolated form would 
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The families S and thick S/T 


28. The S family 

(a) The members are s and sh, both pronounced much as in English, but (as 
always) with sharper enunciation. 

(6) The essential shape of this family is that of three short teeth or prongs above 
the line, as: _...... However, in many styles of writing these teeth are flattened 
into one long stroke; this is easily recognised if prolonged sufficiently, but may 
sometimes be overlooked or misread by a learner. 

(c) The four positions modify the shape as follows: 


Initial _ 
Medial ._.— 
Final o~- (hangs below line) 
Isolated ~~ ” ” ” 


(d) S has no dot at all, sh places three dots triangularly above the body of the 
shape. (Cf. the remark at the end of para. 22(d).) 


29. The thick S/T family 

(a) The members are 5 and d; and ¢ and z. Compared with the “ordinary” 
sounds of s, d, t, and z, as given in paras. 22, 24, 25 and 28, the present sounds 
are not “spat out’, but retained “plummily” in the middle of the mouth; this 
has a characteristic “thickening” effect on the vowels (cf. para 25(a)), so that 
while for example saif sounds something like the English “‘safe’’, saifsounds more 
like “soyf”’. 

(b) The essential shape of the family is a sort of poised egg, as: © . But 


whereas the thick-§ branch completes the ellipse with a “hook” to the left (<7), ’ 

the thick-T branch keeps the line smooth, but dangles a loose, thin, vertical 

stroke over the shape, not always in contact ( b ). 1 
(c) The four positions modify the shape thus: 


be required, as explained), then the joining letter must necessarily begin the new 
Sequence in its initial form (see for example the word for “the churned” in para 
26), not in the medial form, which requires joining both ways. 


Thick-S branch Thick-T Branch 
Initial oD _b 
Medial om aE 
Final Oz (hangs below line) Jey 
Isolated oF ” " 
; b 
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I] (d) Thick s and thick ¢ themselves carry no dots. Thick dand thick z each carry 
one above the shape, somewhat to the left. 
30. Some words formed from the families so far 6 
aaa The families ‘/F and K 
at 
(including 
Consonants vowels and double jr 5 
Handwritten Typeset used consonants) Meaning 32. The ‘/F family 
hes (a) The members are: * and gh; and f and g. The third member is pronounced 
> Z as casa Piitelstadied much as in English; but something needs to be said about the pronunciation of 
OY Re dis ihiesson the other three, for they have few or no parallels in English. The first, ‘, represents 
. “ : a voiced form of h (see para. 23(a)), asort of throaty gulp. (A teacher or a native- 
ae co jst usr a embank- speaker is virtually indispensable to help with this sound.) The second, gh, is a 
sort of voiced form of kh (see again para. 23(a)), and it represents the Parisian 
(= ur st sar] saddle throat-rolled “‘r”, also heard in certain forms of Scottish-English speech. Q 
2 bsr basar sight is a “k” sound, well back in the throat, sharp and without scrape: by contrast 
rae 7 ey a with the “simple” k sound (to come in para. 33), it thickens the vowels most 
SA. bin (os sad P noticeably. 
jo p= khtr khatar danger (b) It is difficult to speak of the essential shape of this family, but it might be 
2 } htb hatab firewood described as a small, squashed or broken, circle above the line. 
or ite nd mere elsias present (c) The four positions modify the shape as follows: 
pele pa ie n ~ ‘ 
_ -branch F-branch 
2 b: he struck nm 
Ks ee pe drb daraba Initial ec a) 
De ge GH garar Gamage Medial! oe xs aoe 
ee a kht khatt line, handwriting Final le (hangs below line) (2-49 (dish-like for f, 
bop i Spent hazz luck, share Isolated & ” " » (9 a9 deeper for q) 
Coe ey: shrb shariba he drank (d) The letter * itself takes no dot, gh takes one dot above the shape; f takes one 
2 ea oe dot above, and q two dots above (though various North African-Moorish styles 
a ~ bshr bashar buman-being(s) follow other schemes for these last two letters).” 
ye be shrt shart condition, requisite 


33. The K family 

(a) The members are k and |, both pronounced somewhat as in English speech: 
the / must be clear and light, not tending towards w as in some less acceptable 
English speech forms, e.g. “buw” for “bull”. 

(b) The essential shape of the family is a long vertical, or left-leaning, stroke 
above the line. 

(c) The four positions modify the shape only minimally, and no dots are used to 
distinguish the two members. However, various other devices employed render 


it necessary to show the commonest forms of the two members in two separate 
tables: 


31. Remarks on above word-table. Virtually all the above words have some degree 
of vowel-thickening due to the presence of at least one thickening-consonant 
Re-read para. 27 in so far as it applies here. 


‘There is a risk of confusion here between the two branches. 
? Note also that, in handwriting, q often lacks the two dots in the final and isolated 


positions and compensates with an extra flourish. The letter n (para. 38) often parallels 
this. 
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K L 
ea Me J : 
Initial me) (note pennant above) os Possible 
Medial SC A ee : pat). pronunciation 
, ae includin 
Final (note pennant dropped ob (hangs below line) Consonants Gems a double 
Isolated eo) and inset squiggle) e) ” ” Handwritten Typeset used consonants) Meaning 
34. Some words formed from the families Oe oo, mp cates eg 
uw, uy frsh farsh carpeting, 
Possibl = furnishing 
‘ossible es 4 
pronunciation CH ee shrf sharaf nobility, honour 
(including AN ia pe shrq sharq East 
Consonants vowels and double - 45 
Handwritten Typeset —_ used consonants) Meaning Domed i afr safar journey 
a 22 peo sghr saghura he was small 
os ye ‘arab Arabs ay ava rd ra‘d thunder 
Os oe — ghrb gharb West AP sir sift zero 
CD wre sb sa‘b difficult a eB fr far* bandh 
my or) qrb qurb nearness ps pe ghfr ghafara he pardoned 
> ~~ bar bagar cattle joe je ghfl ghafala he was careless 
ney G3 frq farg distinction 
an 
le thql thiql weight 
On a : a 35. Remarks on above word-table. Remember once more to try to thicken the 
ee sg al qalla Siuasshed yowels where appropriate in the above list. Once again, re-read para. 27 and 
= 4 shjr shajar trees apply it here. 
pe set ‘sr ‘agr era, late afternoor 
ao gow tall hill, “tell” 
je bb a ill shade 
° ry ? 
J. JS shkl shakl form, shape 
Cu the sik silk wire 
nyb gb tq tallaga he divorced 
JS Jb, rfl ratl name of weight of 
varying value, 
“ratl”, “rotl’’ (ex- 
ample of attempt 
to indicate vowel 
; thickening) 
os oe fk falak sky, heavens 
3 ) 
abe) Ge) if luyf kindness, 
graciousness 
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The orphans and rejects 


36. Remainder of consonantal alphabet. In this chapter we shall examine the 
remaining five consonants, three of which belong to no family at all, while the 
other two have been displaced from the B family. All five have one or more pecu- 
liarities apiece to be noted. 


37. The pronunciation of the letter m. This is much as in English. Its essentia 
shape is that of a “blob” or a “bump” above the line: as a general rule, beginner 
may assume that any letter they tend to overlook or cannot place is an m. lis 
Sour modifications are as below: 


Initial 2D 
Medial paed 
Final (a 
Isolated 


The question of dots does not arise. 


38. The pronunciation of the letter n. This is also much as in English. Its es- 
sential shape is that of the B family, but it has a deeper modified curve than the 
standard dish-shape of that family in the final and isolated forms: 


Initial 


2) 
Medial ee 
Final (Se 
Isolated oO 


It will be observed that one dot is placed above. 


39. The pronunciation of the letter h. This is, again, much as in English. It has 
no one essential shape, varying from a small circle above the line, through a “lip” 
below the line, to a “butterfly” lying either above or both above and below. lis 


four modified forms are shown below in typical styles, but the student may meet 
others: : 


Initial D .b 
Medial..." qe 
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Final a. fon ae 
Isolated f) 3 


There are normally no dots, but see Chapter 9 for a special final use of this letter 
with two dots above (the “feminine ending” or ‘‘bound-r’’). 


40. The pronunciation of the consonantal w. This is much as in English “wet” 
(its other, more extensive uses will be discussed in Chapter 8). Its essential shape 
is akin to that of the R family (cf. para. 25) but it has a “*head”’ and forms a fuller 
curve below the line, thus: 


Isolated 2) 
Final Sf 


Once again, it will be observed, we are dealing with a non-joining letter, having 
only two modifications. There are no dots. (Read Note after para. 27.) 


41. The pronunciation of consonantaly. This is as in English “yes” (its other, more 
extensive uses will be discussed in Chapter 8). Its essential shape is that of the 


B family, but it has unique modified curves of its own in the final and isolated 
forms: 


Initial = 

Medial 9-2" 
= 1S 

Final Ge 

Teiated ne 


It will be observed that two dots are placed below the letter. These dots may often 
be casually omitted below the unmistakable final and isolated forms. (In Chapter 
8 we shall see that the dots under these two forms must be omitted in certain 
special circumstances; while in Chapter 9 we shall meet one situation where the 
dots are normally omitted also under the initial and medial forms.) 


42. Further words from all the consonant families 


Possible 
pronunciation 
(including 
Consonants vowels and double 
Handwritten Typeset used consonants) Meaning 


Ars sly wd wajada he found; 
wujida it was found, 


it existed 
“a oA thm la-hum for them (men) 
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The orphans and rejects 


36. Remainder of consonantal alphabet. In this chapter we shall examine the 
remaining five consonants, three of which belong to no family at all, while the 
other two have been displaced from the B family. All five have one or more pecu- 
liarities apiece to be noted. 


37. The pronunciation of the letter m. This is much as in English. Its essentia 
shape is that of a “blob” or a “bump” above the line: as a general rule, beginner 
may assume that any letter they tend to overlook or cannot place is an m. lis 
four modifications are as below: 


Initial 2 
Medial ae 
Final (a 
Isolated ie 


The question of dots does not arise. 


38. The pronunciation of the letter n. This is also much as in English. lis es- 
sential shape is that of the B family, but it has a deeper modified curve than the 
standard dish-shape of that family in the final and isolated forms: 


—) 
Medial oS 
Final Cz 
Isolated (o) 


It will be observed that one dot is placed above. 


39. The pronunciation of the letter h. This is, again, much as in English. It has 
no one essential shape, varying from a small circle above the line, through a“‘lip” 
below the line, to a “butterfly” lying either above or both above and below. lis 


four modified forms are shown below in typical styles, but the student may meet 
others: 


Initial D _b 
Medial..." yo 
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Final Qa. a 
Isolated (2) & 


There are normally no dots, but see Chapter 9 for a special final use of this letter 
with two dots above (the “feminine ending” or ‘‘bound-r’’). 


40. The pronunciation of the consonantal w. This is much as in English “‘wet”’ 
(its other, more extensive uses will be discussed in Chapter 8). Its essential shape 
is akin to that of the R family (cf. para. 25) but it has a ‘‘head” and forms a fuller 
curve below the line, thus: 

Isolated >) 


Final F 


Once again, it will be observed, we are dealing with a non-joining letter, having 
only two modifications. There are no dots. (Read Note after para. 27.) 


41. The pronunciation of consonantal y. This is as in English “yes” (its other, more 
extensive uses will be discussed in Chapter 8). Its essential shape is that of the 


B family, but it has unique modified curves of its own in the final and isolated 
forms: 


Initial 2 

Medial 9" 
5 aes 

Final 5 a 

Isolated CS 


It will be observed that two dots are placed below the letter. These dots may often 
be casually omitted below the unmistakable final and isolated forms. (In Chapter 
8 we shall see that the dots under these two forms must be omitted in certain 
special circumstances; while in Chapter 9 we shall meet one situation where the 
dots are normally omitted also under the initial and medial forms.) 


42. Further words from all the consonant families 


Possible 
pronunciation 
(including 
Consonants vowels and double 
Handwritten Typeset used consonants) Meaning 


APS ms wid wajada he found; 
wujida it was found, 


it existed 
A - lhm la-hum for them (men) 
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Possible 
pronunciation 
Consonants (including vowels and 


Handwritten Typeset used double consonants) Meaning 
loo thn Ja-hiinna for them (women) 
re oa nsr nasr victory 
ye) ~ nsr Nasr eagle 
Uy oe mghrb maghrib West 
Ew) Yeo o- mshrq mashriq East 
Ol) Ik la-ka | | for you (mas 
eZ la-ki | | for you (fer 
ce aS) lkm ban for you (men 
i Ikn Ja-kunna for you (women 
( naa fhm fahm understanding 
es pS hikem halaktum you (men) have 
perished 
Ca) ey With wajhu-hu his face 
eed coed mnzihm manzilu-hum their home 
op > dhrw dharw dispersal, scattering 
we 8 tmr tamr dates (fruit) 
ys 8 thmr thamar fruit 
omy os ybs yabisa it was dry 
0S : bny buniya it was built 
Sage i syr suyyira he was sent 


43. Remarks on above word-table. Two new things should be noted: first, the 
stress-mark on the transliteration of four words, these being the only cases 
far of polysyllabic words not stressed on the first syllable (stress will be discussed 
in Chapter 8); and secondly, the hyphens used in several transliterations, to in- 
dicate that what appears as a single unit in Arabic is really made up of inter- 
changeable components. 

The student’s attention may be drawn at this point to the fact that several 
letters involving small circles (’, gh, f, g, m, and so on) will be found to have the 
circles sometimes clear, sometimes blocked in: whatever correct practice may 
once have been in each case, the variation now is unimportant: where letters are 
blocked in it is often because the type is old or dirty! 

Once again, re-read para. 27 and apply it here. 


‘ Cf. Note 2, p. 23, for omission of dot and addition of flourish in handwriting 
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The vowels in Arabic 


44. Short vowels and their sounds. As already indicated (paras. 15-17), the 
short vowels are never normally written, while the long vowels and diphthongs are 
only hinted at ambiguously. The student will have noticed for himself from the 

transliteration that all the words so far used have only short vowels, and that 

these seem to be only three in number: a, i and u. (Approximate equivalents 

for these may be found thus: for a in the English’ words “‘bat”’, “‘but”’ or “‘bet’’, 

depending on general vowel-colouring, but often a compromise falling between 

all three; for jin “bit’’, and for win “‘book”’.) However, it will be remembered that 

several consonants (para. 25 onwards) have a thickening effect on neighbouring 

vowels, and this extends the range of vowel-sounds very considerably. Thus, with 

such consonants a and u both tend from different sides towards something like 

English “‘o” as in “hot’’: for example while kal/b sounds rather like kelb, the word 

qalb is more qolb; contrast likewise fulk (with the sound foolk) and qufl (with the 

sound goff). With the same thickening consonants, i may either become like an 

English ‘‘e” (e.g. silm is as it would be read in English, but ‘i/m sounds rather 
like uh-elm), or it may tend towards the “vague” vowel of English (thus the 7 
in sifa sounds like the unstressed vowel in “‘pleasure” (plezh?), “‘vision” (vizh?n) 
or “Saint Joan” (S?nt)).! Remember that these distinctions between thick and 
thin are not just a frill, but vital to differentiating the meaning of quite unrelated 
words: kalb above means “dog”, galb is “heart”! The difference in sound seems 
as obvious to an Arabic-speaker as that between “‘boat”’, “boot”, “‘bit”’, “beat”, 
“bet” etc. to our ear. Bear in mind, too, that the indications given here are crude 
and unscientific: phoneticians and linguists have an almost exact way of des- 
cribing these sounds, just as musicians can describe musical notes. It is assumed 
here that the learner has no such background and cannot, for the time being, 
profit by native-speakers. 


45. The marking of short vowels. If absolutely necessary, short vowels (irrespective 
of actual pronunciation) are marked thus: a by a short, thin, right-leaning stroke 
above the preceding consonant; i by a similar stroke below the preceding con- 
sonant; and u by a small comma (a tiny w, in fact: see para. 40) above the pre- 
ceding consonant. Where it is, again, absolutely essential to indicate that a 


‘As stated earlier, “English Speech” here denotes Standard Southern British. 
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consonant has no vowel, a minute circle or near-circle may be placed above the 
preceding consonant. Here are samples marked on a thick 7: 


Lb ta 

+ fi 

ib fn 

L  ¢(and definitely no following vowel) 


Practise these marks on the words in the lists following the various families 
(paras. 26, 30, 34 and 42). One word of warning: in some styles of writing, two 
dots are indicated by a thickened bar and three dots by a mark something like the 
no-vowel sign; remember that the vowel-signs themselves are rarely written 
and should be thin, so that risk of confusion is not great. In ornamental script, 
particularly in book titles, the vowels are often put in amid a great deal of 
functionally superfluous material: reading Arabic book titles is a fairly advanced 
art, so the beginner should not be discouraged! 


46. Diphthongs. These are sounds made of two vowels combined. Some languages 
have a wide variety of them (English, particularly Cockney English, has virtually 
no single vowels at all, as normally spoken!). Arabic has only two, albeit each 
has a thin and a thick variation: au (sometimes written aw), varying between 
English “cow” (or German “Haus”) and “mow”; and ai (sometimes written 
ay), varying between English “bait” and “bite”. In the thickened forms, au 
sounds more as in English “bought”’, and ai as in “toy”’. In writing, au is nor- 
mally indicated merely by placing a w after the appropriate consonant; ai is 
normally indicated merely by placing a y after the appropriate consonant. In the 
abnormal, fully vowelled text, the appropriate consonant would also carry ana 
mark, and the w or y a no-vowel mark. It will be seen from para. 48 why we have 
used such terms as “hint” and “ambiguity”. 


47. Long vowels (pronunciation). These are ideally vowels “prolonged for twice 
the time of short vowels’, but they will often seem in fact to have also a somewhat 
different “quality” from their short equivalents. To short a corresponds long 
a (note transliteration), which is roughly the sound in the English “‘sad”’; the thick 
variation is roughly as in English “tar” (with no “r“‘sound, of course!). To short 
i corresponds long 7, with roughly the sound in English “meet”’; the thick vari- 
ation of this is almost “‘ui’’ or “wee”, as in “suite’’ or ‘‘sweet’’. To short u cor- 


responds long u, somewhat as in “root’’; variations between thick and thin may 
be ignored for a. 


48. Long vowels (writing). (a) Long 7 is normally written as is ai, that is bya 
y after the appropriate consonant; in the abnormal, fully vowelled text, how- 
ever, the appropriate consonant carries an i mark as well, but the y should 
never carry a no-vowel mark in this situation. Long u is normally written as iS 
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au, that is by a w after the appropriate consonant; in the abnormal, fully 
vowelled text, however, the appropriate consonant carries an u mark as well, 
but the w should never carry a no-vowel mark in this situation. Valuable hint: 
in a normal text, w and y may each mark a consonant, a diphthong or a long 
vowel; only experience, practice and a knowledge of patterns will help you to 
be reasonably sure which is involved. If the w or y bears a no-vowel mark, 
it is being used as a diphthong-indicator. 

(b) Long a is indicated by using what is usually treated as the first letter of 
the alphabet, alif, which we have not so far considered (see para, 14), since it is 
not a consonant, and has in itself no fixed value. This is a non-joining letter, a 
long vertical stroke above the line (something like /, with which it should not be 
confused), thus: 

Isolated | 


Final = 


In normal, unvowelled texts a is shown by placing alif after the appropriate 
consonant: while this cannot be confused with any diphthong, alifdoes have other 
common functions (which will be mentioned in Chapters 9 and 10). In the ab- 
normal, fully-vowelled text, the appropriate consonant carries in addition an 
a mark, but the alifitself carries no mark at all. Valuable hint: Alif may indicate a 
long @, but not necessarily. 

(c) In certain words, which will be noted as we come to them, long @ at the 
end of the word is written with undotted y and not with alif. If any suffix is 
added to such words, the y normally reverts to alif; but in some cases, princi- 
pally such prepositions as i/a (up to) and ‘ala (against, upon), the y remains and 
is treated as a diphthong-indicator. Thus rama (he pelted) joined with -ka (you) 
becomes ramaka; but ila with -ka becomes ilaika. (Notice how a as y is some- 
times transliterated -a for purposes of distinction.) 


49. Stress in Standard Arabic. (a) There are three sorts of syllable in Arabic: 
short-open, a consonant followed by a short vowel, as ka-ta-ba (he wrote); short- 
closed, a consonant followed by a short vowel followed by an unvowelled con- 
sonant, as kun-tum (you were); and Jong, a consonant followed by a long vowel or 
diphthong, as fi-na (in us) or na-dai-na (we called). Valuable hint: with very few 
exceptions, which will be noted as they occur, there is no such thing as a long- 
closed syllable in Arabic: ya-qu-lu (he says) ought in certain situations to be ya-qul, 
but Arabic cannot tolerate this and makes ya-qul instead. (In many cases where 
the principle seems to be violated, it is simply because the final vowel has not been 
written, but could be if desired.) This is perhaps the most useful single principle you 
can learn to help you understand a mass of seemingly arbitrary changes in Arabic 
verbs. 
(b) Stress in Arabic normally recedes from the end of the word towards the 
beginning in search of a Jong or a short-closed syllable; if it meets neither, it falls 
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on the first, but in practice it never recedes beyond the third from the end. Thus 
compare mutakallimuna with mutakdllim, and kalimat with kélima. There are 

few, well-established exceptions to this principle, and we shall point them outa 
we meet them. Beware, too, of the native-speaker, who will often be unable 
prevent the obtrusion of his colloquial stress-pattern: thus, the word for “‘bridge” 
qantara, will almost certainly be stressed by an Egyptian on the second syllable 
rather than the first; speakers from North-West Africa will, on the other hand 
often tend to elide syllables altogether; and so on. Where stress appears to be or 
the last syllable (kalimat-), that syllable also seeming to be long-closed, a fina 


vowel has been omitted in both writing and speech (see Chapter 10 under noun 
case-endings, paras. 7Off.). 


50. The ‘‘sound’’ of Arabic. Arabic is often described as a “guttural” language 
In a sense this is true, but try to notice the following much more characteristic 
features: the contrast between the “metallic” thin sounds and the “plummy 

thick ones; the heavy dwelling on long vowels, diphthongs and doubled conso- 
nants (compare gatala with gattala or gatala, for example); and the clipped 
truncation of short vowels, particularly in open syllables. ““Staccato”’ might better 
describe the language than “guttural”! 


51. Reading-practice lists 


Possible 
pronunciation 
(including 
Consonants vowels and double 
Handwritten Typeset used consonants) Meaning 
Os ce ey swt saut voice 
J» Js fwl ful beans 
395 33> dhww dhawi men possessing 
(some quality) 
Closets dhw/alif/t.  dhawat women possessing 
(some quality) 
J SP Syr sayr becoming 
eas i syt sayr! going 
J? ued qyl qila it is said 
(only possible reading) 
OF nah Aaa ayi mil mile 
JZ be myl mail inclination 
(only possible 
reading) 
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Possible 

pronunciation 

(including 
Consonants vowels and double 


Handwritten Typeset used consonants) Meaning 


CBGy AS yk/alif/tb yukatibu 
Ox ‘Kb SIS ———-yk/alif/tbwn _yukatibina 


he corresponds 


they correspond 


Ke Onl ytkImwn yatakallamina they speak 
© S F (men) 
ote Gls ytkimn yatakallamna they speak 
F (women) 
(Syke sya ns/alif/ry nasara Christians 


LoL be wha ns/alif/r/ 


alif/h/alif nasara-ha the Christians 


of it (a city) 
cot de ‘ly ‘ala against 
me ‘lyhm ‘al4i-him against them 


ef, para. 42, last item 


52. Remarks on above word-table. Pay particular attention both to thickening and 
to stress (often marked). All the apparent cases of long-closed syllables at the end 


of words are because the final vowel is not shown or heard. Re-read para. 27 and 
apply here. 
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A final review of sounds and signs 


53. Hamza. (a) While a few signs still remain to be mentioned (most of them as 
rarely used in practice as the vowel-marks), there is one last sound to which we 
have so far given no attention: hamza. This is a consonant in its own right, a light 
glottal stop, a catch in the breath, often a division between vowels not already 
divided by a “bold” consonant; sometimes, especially at the beginning or end of 
a word, it is practically inaudible to foreign speakers, who would say that the 
word began or ended with a vowel. In the middle or at the end of words, it is 
transliterated by an apostrophe (not to be confused with the reversed apostrophe ‘ 
of para. 32); at the beginning it is usually “assumed”. Thus: ‘akala (“he ate’’), 


Sie 
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which we shall henceforth write merely as akala; sa’ala (‘‘he asked’’); jaru'a 
(“he dared”’); shai’ (“‘a thing’’); and so on. 

(b) There is little difficulty about recognising or pronouncing hamza. The real 
problem lies in the writing of it. This is partly a historical problem, for the pr: 
nunciation and marking of hamza in Standard Arabic seems to have been ar 
innovation, added in recorded times to an already established hamza-less alpha 
bet. Accordingly, it has never been properly absorbed into the alphabet, but 
stands as a small + either in mid-air; or over w or y (the latter without dots 
usually in all positions); or over or under alif. Valuable hint: when hamza is found 
in conjunction with any of the last three letters, disregard the letters themselves 
and pronounce the hamza, with or without an appropriate vowel according to the 
pattern. Thus, the words given above are written: si lle b> and. +. The 
two alifs and the w are mere “‘bearers” or “supports” of hamza; in the last word 
it has no “support”. 

(c) The rules usually given for writing hamza are very numerous, and many ar 
aspiring Arabist’s career has been cut short trying to master them! The purpose 
of the present course is primarily to learn to read, so that the problem is less acute 
However, the following simplified rules will cover most cases: in general, pro- 
nounce the hamzated word without the hamza, write it accordingly, and then 
insert the hamza relative to the appropriate w, yor alif;' however, initially hamzais 
always associated with alif (written below it with i and above for a and wu); after 
long a, hamza at the end of a word is normally written unsupported, as «\~ 
(sama’); after long a in the middle of a word, hamza often occurs with i and is 
written over initial-form y (without dots), as 6 (ga’il). Where hamza occurs 
amid a seemingly conflicting vowel-pattern, the relative strengths determining the 
“bearer” are (in declining order) i (demanding y), u(w) and a(alif): thus, su’ilais 
but ba’usais _~} . Remember, these are general guides: there are excep- 
tions and variations, as we shall later point out. 


54. Madda. In the formation of certain Arabic patterns containing hamza, one 
is sometimes faced, at the beginning of a word or syllable, with the following com- 
binations: hamza (supported, of course, by alif: see para. 53(c)) plus a plus ali/ 


indicating long a: \ + \ ; or hamza (still supported by alif) plus a plus hamza 
without vowel: = + |. Both such combinations are normally written thus:/, 
and pronounced simply as an initial long a. Accordingly, qur’an (Koran) is nol 
written 9\l 2, but a3 ; and ‘a’mana is not written cl, but vl and pro- 
nounced amana. This “horizontal alif”’ is called madda (literally, ‘‘extension”) 


‘This Tepresents a practical application of the historical process described above in sub- 


para. (b). So, fu’ad may be pronounced fudd, then naturally fuwad, and written s\s 
to be re-pronounced fu'ad. 
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Valuable hint: whereas all vowels apparently found at the beginning of a word 
or syllable really follow a hamza, long @ in this position has its own special form 
of writing. 


55. Wasla. Initial hamza (as always supported by alif) and its vowel in certain 
common words and patterns has no real root connection with the word at all, but 
has been ‘‘stuck on” to make a (for Arabic-speakers) difficult cluster of conso- 
nants more pronounceable. Thus, nkisar (“breakage”) is written, and pro- 
nounced, ‘inkisar. This type of hamza (called hamzat al-wasl, “joining hamza’’) 
is best never written, even when all the other signs are being inserted for some 
reason. Moreover, as soon as the word beginning with this type of hamza is used 
in a sentence, and hence usually follows some other word, the final vowel of the 
previous word is “run into”’ the hamzated word in pronunciation, displacing the 
initial hamza and its yowel (the supporting alif remains in writing, but has no 
function).? Thus, if ‘inkisar follows min (“‘from’’), we get mini-nkisar, not min 
‘inkisdr (min is even given an extra, “false’’ vowel for this purpose!). When this 
running-on takes place in fully vowelled texts, the solitary remaining, useless 
alif has a sign placed over it called was/a (‘‘junction’’): {tS ~ - Remember 
that none of this applies to the initial hamza forming an essential part of the word. 
Valuable hint: learn the few words and forms having hamzat al-wasl as you come 
to them; treat all others as hamzat al-gat* (‘‘definite hamza”’), and always write 
this latter hamza, even though many Arabic texts omit initial hamza in all situa- 
tions. Better omit than put in wrongly if you cannot remember which situation 
obtains. 


56. Shadda. When it is particularly desired to indicate that a consonant is 
doubled, that is repeated without an intervening vowel, a minute sign like a small 
s is placed over the consonant: kunna is written aS . Remember that this sign is 
not always inserted in Arabic texts despite its occasional vital importance for 
identifying a pattern. It is also known as tashdid, both names signifying “‘rein- 
forcement”’. It cannot, of course, be used where a vowel intervenes between the 
repeated consonants: sunan is ee; ~ would probably be read as sinn, “‘tooth”’. 


57. Feminine ending (bound-t). As indicated in para. 39, the final or isolated form 
of his used, with two dots above, to indicate many feminine nouns and adjectives, 
but not verbs. This ending normally has in itself no pronunciation, but always 
presupposes a preceding a vowel: “king” is Cl. malik, “queen” is sJ., written 
malika or malikah or malika( h), However, when it precedes a vowel or a hamzat 


*If the last vowel of the previous word is long, e.g. fi or “ala, these are shortened in pro- 
nunciation to fi and ‘ala before hamzat al-wasl. 
*Pedantic older texts even have malikah, an attempt to combine h and ¢, as the Arabic does, 
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al-wasl (see para. 55), it is commonly pronounced as f: a good example is tha 
very term itself, which comes from hamza, and should strictly be written 
pronounced hamzatu--l-wasl. (In transliteration we often find it more conver 
to leave the words unjoined, i.e. not “run into”, since it saves printing problem 
Valuable hint: while all words ending in bound-t are grammatically (and ofte 
sexually) feminine, not all feminine words end in bound-t. We shall say mor 
about this in Chapter 12 and subsequently. 


58. Arabic names of the consonants. The following are the names of the cons 
nants, in the order used for dictionaries and other reference works (son 
Arab regions, and some “non-Arabic” Muslims, vary order and pronunciatior 
slightly; some of the latter also add extra letters): 


alif era ghain 
ba’ *zay fa’ 
*ta’ *sin qaf 
*tha’ *shin kaf 
jim *sad *lam 
ha *dad mim 
kha’ *a’ *nin 
*dal *7a’ ha’ 
*dhal ‘ain waw 
ya’ 


Those marked with an asterisk are called “‘sun-letters”, and they will be referred 
to in the next chapter in discussing the definite article, “the” (a/-). Sometimes 
lam followed by alif is treated as an extra letter, /am-alif. It is written thus, and 
does not join to the left: final>L..; isolated y (they do not hang below line like!) 


59. Arabic names of the vowels. The yowels and the no-vowel sign are called as 
follows: 


a;fatha(h) uv; damma(h) 


i; kasra(h) _no-vowel: sukiun 


60. Remarks. All the technical terms and names given in this chapter will be 
used subsequently for greater convenience. Practise writing them in Arabic 
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10 


Standard Verb in madi; Standard Noun 


61. From script to grammatical principles, forms and words. (a) We have now 
covered all but a very few, and very minor, aspects of the basic problems relating 
to the Arabic script (and these other details will be dealt with as they arise). 
However, the student will be doing well if he can yet identify the consonants 
readily, not to mention the less important signs: it will be weeks, and even 
months, before he feels “at home” with the script in its simplest form, and for 
easy decipherment of some more difficult and more artistic forms, years are 
often not enough. Above all, the student who has thoroughly digested Chapter 3 
will realise that it is never possible to speak of “reading” Arabic in the same 
sense that he might, even at the present stage, read Italian or Russian: anyone 
who has learned the almost fully explicit relationship between sign and sound in 
these languages can effectively pronounce any word in them, whether or not he 
understands that word’s meaning or function: it is never possible to say this of 
Arabic, unless it be artificially adorned with the vowel-marks and other signs. 

(b) While the student is slowly but steadily strengthening his hold on the 
script,’ we must begin rapidly to lay the foundations of grammatical under- 
standing; the student himself must also memorise all the forms and vocabulary 
used from now on, but grammatical understanding is at this stage the real key to 
progress, and it remains indispensable. Anyone who cannot understand certain 
basic principles to be enunciated in this chapter, and who has not memorised the 
forms, form-tables and words given in it, should not try to proceed further: each 
step follows from earlier ones, but without the first no advance is possible. 
Remember that this operation at three levels will be difficult, even painful: do not 
worry too much about occasionally forgetting, if you have honestly tackled the 
problems and are willing to keep “picking up the broken pieces”’. 


62. The Arabic verb in general. The old-fashioned, inexact definition of a verb 
as a “doing-word” is more or less adequate to Arabic, especially at this stage. 
A verb does not name or describe a person or thing or idea (like “John”, “table”, 
“suffering”, “young”, “wooden” or “‘continuous”’); it does not simply indicate 
Telationships (like ‘‘and’’, “‘with”’, “‘to” and “because’’); it tells us what some- 


‘For a short time we will accompany the Arabic by Latin transliteration, abandoning this 
as soon as we start serious reading. 
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body does or has done to him (like “‘comes’’, “‘went’’, “will write” and “j 
killed’’). In English a verb is usually very closely tied to the idea of time: in o 
words, it has tenses (“comes, will come, came, has come, had come, did come 
would have come” etc.) which fairly exactly define the time of the action, either ir 
relation to the speaker or in respect of another action. Jn Arabic the verb in itsel/ 
carries only a very limited idea of time. There are two basic divisions (we shall ca 
them “Aspects” rather than “‘tenses”’), the madi and the mudari’: it is true that ir 
the comparatively rare cases where either of these is encountered alone, with r 
other indications, the former is normally taken to refer generally to the “past 
while the latter carries the general suggestion of the “present” or the “immedia 
future”. For this reason, we shall render the madi in grammatical discussion} 
the past (“he did”), and the mudari‘ by the present (“he does”’);? but as soon as we 
actually use the Aspects in real Arabic sentences, it will be seen that other impor- 
tant “pointers” (which weshall call “time-indicators”’) lead us to translate either o/ 
them by virtually any one of the many varied tenses commonly used in Englis! 
Time-indicators, some of them obvious, some easily overlooked, are of extreme 
importance to a real understanding of Arabic. 


63. Tabulation of forms, particularly verbs. The English verb ‘come’? used in 
para. 62, however varied the use to which it is put, itself suffers few changes 
come, comes, came, coming. This is largely true of the modern English verb 
system generally, the changes being roughly parallel, though not identical in 
all cases (cf. the verbs “break”, “be”, “have” and ‘‘do”’). These changes 
accordingly, can be learned quickly without drawing them up in table form, 
though they often need to be considered separately for each verb. In Arabic, 
however, the changes are both numerous and varied, although they remain 
essentially the same from verb to verb. It therefore seems worth while to tabulate 
this mass of data for easier learning and reference; this we shall do, but only to the 
minimum extent necessary. In drawing up our verb tables we shall subdivide int 
singular (one thing or person only being involved), plural (several persons, bul 
not usually things), and dual (two persons or things); further, into masculine (a 
man, or an object conventionally regarded for grammatical purposes as “male”) 
and feminine (a woman, or an object conyentionally regarded for grammatica 
purposes as “female”, and often plural things). In the case of verbs only, we 
shall also subdivide as between first person (the speaker, I, we), second person 
(the one addressed, you: nowadays covering both singular, dual and plural 
in English usage, but distinguished in Arabic); and third person (the one spoken 
of, he, she, it, they). Proceeding from the simple to the more complicated, the 
Arabic grammarians usually tabulate from the third to the first person, con- 


The Arabic names mean literally “past” and “similar”. The latter is said to be so called 
because its end-vowels “resemble” those of nouns. Try to think of the names, Arabic or 
English, as mere “labels” without real significance. 
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trary to “Western” practice. We shall follow the Arabic usage. The following 
abbreviations stand for the words italicised above: s., p., d.; m., f.; 1, 2 and 3. 
One further abbreviation, c., will be used for “common”, i.e. the same form 
shared by both m. and f. 


64. “Past” of standard root KTB 


3 ms. ees. katab|a he wrote 

3 f.s. Csr kAtabjat she ” 

2 ms. fA katab)ta you ” 

2 fs. g katab| ti Ae 

los. G katab|tu I 2 

3 mp. 1s” katab)t they wrote 

3 fp. any katab)na a 9 
2mp. ss katab|tum you ” 

2fp. eae katabjtinna m a 

lep. BF katab na we iJ 

3 md. rs katab|a they (two) wrote 
3 f.d. Gs katab)ata Qe a i 
2ed. esi katéb/tuma you ” ” 


65. Comments on above word-table. We use the root KTB, because it is simple 
and presents no pronunciation problems for a learner, but the Arabic grammar- 
ians themselves normally use F‘L (associated with the basic notion of “doing”’) 
here and in all patterns. Note the movement of stress (marked) in accordance 
with para. 49. Observe, and remember as permanently important, the fact that 
four of the five written patterns in the singular are identical in their normal un- 
vowelled appearance. Pay no attention to the extra, functionless alifon the end 
of 3 m.p.: it is commonly found terminating m.p. verbs (in some places in 2 as 
well as 3), but disappears when a suffix is added. Note that there is no Dual form 
for 1. Try to think of the endings standing to the right of the vertical line as often 
characteristic of the relevant person, gender and number: you will meet them 
again. Finally, note that the verb often contains its own subject: because kataba 
and katabtum are so distinct, we do not need to add the Arabic equivalents of 
“he”, “you” etc., save for extreme clarity or special emphasis. 


66. Root; 3 m.s.; Infinitive. It will be noticed that 3 m.s. madi, as normally written, 
without vowels, corresponds with the root itself; and it will be remembered 
(para, 18) that the root (and hence the 3 m.s. madi) is used as the reference point 
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for words in a dictionary. Accordingly, on analogy with dictionary practice i; 
English, French, German etc., Western grammars often refer to 3 m.s. mddias the 
“infinitive” and say “(to) write” instead of “he wrote”. This, however, is a mere 
convenience and has no bearing on the real meaning. 


67. Applicability of table. This table is directly applicable to thousands of Stan- 
dard or semi-standard verbs (i.e. verbs not having w or y as the second or third 
radical, for these will be treated specially: even to them, it is substantially app| 
cable, especially as regards endings). Many Standard Verbs have the vowel j or 
the second radical letter, and several have u. Thus, — ~ shariba (‘to drink 
¢~> hasuna (“to be handsome, beautiful, nice’’). It is best to learn the midd 
vowel naturally as one learns the verb (the dictionary always shows it). As a roug/ 
general rule, if you forget the middle yowel, ask yourself if the verb is transitive 
(i.e. has an immediate object of the action): if it is, the verb is more likely to be 
like kataba than like shariba; it cannot go like hasuna, which is reserved for per- 
manent states or qualities. An intransitive verb is more likely to resemble shariba 
or hasuna; but note that shariba itself is transitive (i.e. you drink something) 
while sagaja (“to fall”’) is intransitive! 


68. The Arabic noun in general. At this stage, it may be said that a noun, for the 
purposes of Arabic, is a name or a describing-word for a person, a thing or a 
idea (examples will be found at the beginning of para. 62). This more or less blurs 
the common distinction drawn between nouns and adjectives, since the two 
function in precisely the same way in Arabic, and are most often interchangeable 
As with the verb (see para. 63), the English noun normally undergoes few cha 
in use: most, like “boy”, for example, simply add an “‘s”, with or without ar 
apostrophe before or after it. The standard Arabic noun has six different endings, 
depending partly on its function and partly on the degree of ‘‘definiteness’ 
attaching to it. (It should perhaps be stressed that the term “definiteness” is here 
used grammatically, not metaphysically, i.e. it refers merely to whether the noun 
has the so-called “definite article” (“‘the”: Arabic ‘a/-)’ attached: in a non-gram- 
matical sense, “an apple” or “‘one apple” can be just as definite as “the apple” !) 


69. Functions of the Arabic noun. The Arabic noun may be the subject of a state- 
ment, i.e, the person or thing or idea which does, suffers, or is, whatever is spoken 
of: it is then given an ending referred to as the Nominative Case. Secondly, it may 
be the object of a statement, that is the person or thing or idea which directly 
suffers the action done by the subject: it is then given an ending referred to as the 
Accusative Case (this case also has a wide range of use in Arabic for which 
English has no real parallel, but this will be discussed in due course). Thirdly, the 


*A most important instance of hamzat al-wasl (see para. 55)! 
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Arabic noun may stand either after a preposition (‘‘to the boy”’, “in a book”’) orin 
possessive or genitival relationship to another noun (‘‘the book of the boy, the 
boy's book”); it is then given an ending referred to as the Genitive Case. The 
following table sets these endings out (or ‘‘declines”’ them) for both the Definite 
and the Indefinite forms of the Standard Noun (other, non-standard types will 
be met later), using the masculine noun walad (“‘boy”’). 


70. Standard-Noun endings 


Definite Indefinite 
Nominative agi al-waladu* ayy waladun 
Accusative 4 al-walada‘* VN waladan 
Genitive Gd al-waladi* wy waladin 


71. Comment on above word-table. Notice first that, while the definite and in- 
definite forms respectively can be distinguished (even in ordinary, non-vowelled 
script) by the presence or absence of al-, the only form which is visibly distinct 
in itselfis the Indefinite Accusative: this carries an unpronounced alif at the end 
but not after bound-t (para. 57), and could be mistaken for a standard madi 3 m.d. 
(para. 64). Valuable hint: alif at the end of a word may indicate either of these 


possibilities, and also others not yet reached; this is where a sense of pattern and 
function becomes important. 


72. Indefinite endings: tanwin. While the definite endings can obviously be in- 
dicated by the use of the three vowels, damma, fatha and kasra (para. 59), the 
student will doubtless wonder how to indicate the indefinite endings. The short 
answer is: by the same three vowels doubled, as: 


Nominative Indefinite Ny (or “35 or As) 
Accusative ¥ (w, (again note alif, but not after bound-f) 
Genitive a aU 


This doubling of the vowels to give an effect of ‘‘vowel plus nasal n” is known in 


Arabic as tanwin, which means “‘n”’-ing or ‘‘nun”’-ation. We shall use the Arabic 
term itself. 


73. Dropping of endings. Once again, it should be emphasised that these endings 
are not normally written, the only identifying mark of the Standard Noun’s cases 


“If the noun begins with a sun-letter (para. 58), one pronounces e.g. at-tajir not al-tajir 
(“the merchant”), though it is often convenient to transliterate by al- in all cases. In 
Arabic writing this is signified if desired by putting shadda (para. 56) over the sun- 
letter and by never writing sukiin (para. 59) over the | of the article. Thus, Afi but Pat) 


— 
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being the redundant (but obviously useful) a/if in the Indefinite Accusative (albe) 
not with bound-t). There is a similar tendency not to pronounce these ending 
with the marked exception of the same Indefinite Accusative (including bound-») 
this tendency is not so general as in writing, however, since the ear has less tin 
and opportunity than the eye to work out relationships, and accordingly ofte 
needs aids of this kind. The ear knows that a noun following a preposition w 
be in the Genitive, in any case; but in a complicated sentence it is not always 
easy for it to recognise the subject without the Nominative ending. Do not {4| 
into the common habit of thinking of the word for “*boy”’ as waladun: “boy’ 
walad, and the endings relate to the noun’s function in an actual sentence 


74. Assignments and drill. The student may wonder why at this stage he has n 


exercise assignments. These will come from Chapter 12 onwards, but at the 


moment there is nothing for him to exercise on! His three present tasks are! 


practise identification of script, to memorise the tables and vocabulary in this 


chapter, and to try to understand the principles and implications explained a1 
length in the various “discussion” paragraphs. 


set 


Plurals; Sentence types 


75. Formation of plurals. Arabic plurals are formed in one of two ways: either by 
adding certain prescribed endings, like the English -s or -en; or by breaking. 


up the 


singular pattern, and building an entirely new pattern on the same radical letters 
The latter type of plural is called “broken”, the former by contrast is known as 
“sound” or “intact”. While the Sound Plurals are easy to learn, they apply only 
to a comparatively small range of nouns; we shall therefore defer consideratior 
of them till later. The Broken Plurals, applying to the vast majority of Arabic 
nouns, need to be learned automatically as one learns the noun itself. They vary 
from noun to noun, but certain broad areas of predictability can be made out 
generally speaking, and within limits, the shorter the singular, the more uncertain 
the plural. Some nouns have more than one Broken Plural, or both a Sound anda 
Broken Plural (or plurals): sometimes one predominates. Experience, and con- 
stant reference to dictionaries, are the only guides here. 


76. Three common Broken Plurals. The following are the commonest Broken 


Plurals formed from three-consonant nouns with one or two short-vowels (using 
KTB for basic radicals): °aKT4B, KuTOB and ’aKTuB. The word for “month”, 
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shahr, most commonly takes the last two, shuhur and ashhur (remember that we 
do not usually bother to transliterate the hamza initially, since it must be there if 
the word appears to begin with a vowel —see paras. 53(a) and 54). The word for 
“pen”, galam, normally takes only the first type of plural, Hae as does also the 
word for “boy”, walad becoming awlad (aulad: see para. 46). The word bait or 
bayt (see para. 46) means both “house”’ and “‘line of poetry”’: in the former sense 
its plural is buyut, in the latter abyar. Not all three-consonant nouns with one 
or two short vowels behave like this (¢.g. kalb, “dog”, forms kilab), but the vast 


majori ; this is true of m i ractice-lists after t 


letter-families, but you will not yet ae bea gfthe three they take for certain, 
as RSE DA LAS 
if ulu 


Two rough guides: the two patterns a Sband 


are more common than gktub:tlCul 


and singulars of the KaTaB pattern, or those having a win them, commonly take 


the "aKTaB plural. These three plurals all take the same endings as the singulars in 
para. 70. 


71. The Verbal Sentence. The commonest type of sentence in Arabic is one con- 
taining a verb (not all Arabic sentences do!), which is normally placed first, 
before its subject (assuming that the latter is mentioned expressly). This is called 
a Verbal Sentence. It cannot be too heavily emphasised that in the Third Person 
this verb will virtually always be singular (and often singular masculine), what- 
ever the number of the subject: it may be plural or Dual only when it contains a 
plural or dual subject within itself (i.e. when the subject is not expressed), or when 
it follows the subject (when we no longer really have a Verbal Sentence as just 


defined: see para. 81). See how these principles work out in the following very 
primitive sentences: 


The boy wrote UN oS kataba al-waladu 
us I al-waladu kataba* 
The boys wrote jy 4M) Sy kataba al-auladu 
VS 3. Bell al-auladu kataba* 
They wrote (of males) \yoS” katabu (pl. only possibility) 


The renderings marked with asterisks are the less usual ones, and will be dis- 
cussed in para. 81. Remember to “‘join” the hamza of the article (paras. 55 and 
68), that is, to say kataba--l-walad, and so on; note, once more, the idle alifat the 


end of the plural verbs. A further aspect of these problems is discussed in para. 
84. 


18. Adverbial displacer in Verbal Sentence. While in Verbal Sentences the verb 
commonly occurs as the first word or element, it may be displaced by an adverb 


or an adverb phrase (particularly where the adverbial elaboration relates to time). 
The following sentence is a standard Verbal Sentence: 


: 
| 
| 
1 
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dakhala al-ajnadu al-qudsa wa-qatalu al-sukkana 
The troops entered Jerusalem and killed the inhabitants 


In the first half, the subject (a Broken Plural of the “aktab pattern from jund) 
takes the Definite Nominative ending, and follows a standard madi 3 m.s.; the 


object takes the Definite Accusative ending. In the second half (after wa-, “and” 


something of the same structure is repeated, but this time the subject has either 


preceded or may be regarded as included in the verb (‘they killed”), and so the 
verb is magi 3 m.p.; the object is another Broken Plural pattern, kuttab. Now, | 
may add to this sentence the adverb < thumma (“then”), which would necessarily 
precede dakhala or gatalu (probably removing wa- in the latter case). Or | cou 
add a more elaborate adverbial phrase, for examplea—!\ Sib & fi tilkaa 
sanati (“in that year”),' when the choices would be wider: it could either precede 
dakhala or gatalu (not removing wa- this time), or it could follow al-qudsa or 
al-sukkana. In the former two cases, we are getting rid of the phrase early, sug 
gesting it is not particularly important, these being some more of the things that 
happened “in that year”: the place they entered, or the people they killed, are 
more important. On the other hand, in the latter two cases, the phrase ‘in that 
year” assumes greater importance, so to speak, than the objects of the actions 
This may lead you to suspect (quite rightly) that position is more important |r 
Arabic than in English, where emphasis can just as easily be suggested by tone 
or stress; also that the “interest” of an Arabic sentence rises towards the end 
(which is largely true). But, for the moment, you need only grasp the principle o! 
displacement in a Verbal Sentence: that is, do not necessarily always expect the 
verb to be right at the beginning of your Verbal Sentence. 


79. Nominal Sentences. These form the other broad category of sentence struc 
ture in Arabic. Such sentences have no verb, and they predicate that “A is (no! 


expressed) B”, or that “A is (not expressed) in” a certain place or state. Examples 
of the two types are: 


pe sid! al-waladu saghirun 
pill 3 ay) al-waladu ff al-shari‘i 


The boy (is) small 
The boy (is) in the street 


It will be noticed that the subject in both cases is a definite noun; and that the 
predicate is either an Indefinite Nominative noun-adjective, or an adverbial 
phrase. These are examples of the ideal Nominal Sentence, the classic type 


"This phrase is made up of a relation-word, the preposition fi (“in”), followed (par 
69) by two “nouns” in the Genitive, “that” and “the year”: the first is not visibly s 
the second ends according to the table in para. 70. 
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80. Deviant types of Nominal Sentence. (a) Sometimes, in the case of the “A is 
B” type, deviations occur that are liable (for reasons that will become increas- 
ingly obvious) to make immediate recognition of the Nominal Sentence difficult. 
These are: the subject may need to be Indefinite (“a boy (is) sick’’); the predicate 
may need to be Definite (“‘the boy (is) the criminal’’); or, with or without these 
difficulties, subject or predicate (or both) may be long and unwieldy, making 
the transition from one to the other hard to recognise (‘the tall young Arab with 
the long beard whom you met last night (is) the cousin of my brother-in-law on 
my sister’s side’’). In all these three cases, subject is normally marked off from 
predicate by inserting the word “‘he” (or “she’’, “‘it’’, “they”, as the case may be): 
“a boy he (is) sick”’, “the boy he (is) the criminal’’, “the tall young Arab... 
Poona 

(6) In the case of the ‘‘A is in .. .” type of Nominal Sentence, the first sort of 
deviation may also occur, namely the indefinite subject. In this case, subject and 
predicate are reversed: “‘in the street (is) a boy”. (Contrast this with the displacer 
of para. 78: an adverbial phrase followed by a verb introduces a Verbal Sentence; 
but followed by a noun, it almost always introduces a deviant Nominal Sentence 
of the “A isin...” type.) The second deviation (the Definite predicate) obviously 
does not apply to this type of Nominal Sentence. The third deviation (lengthy 
or indistinct subject and/or predicate) is treated as in the same situation for the 
“A is B” type, by the insertion of “he” etc. 


81. Nominal Absolutes. A common device in many languages, for dealing with 
an unwieldy or important subject of a sentence, is to place it at the beginning, 
and then to leave it hanging, carrying on with the sentence as though the original 
subject did not exist. This is often done in conversational English, though it is 
not officially approved of in most cases. We do not normally say: “Mr Jones, the 
baker, who lives at the end of the third street on the right as you leave the town 
going east, is sick”, but rather: “(You know) Mr Jones ... (well,) he is sick”. 
Arabic does this constantly, not only with official approval, but as a characteristic 
mark of style. In the case of Verbal Sentences, we have already met examples of 
this in the asterisked sentences in para. 77: taking these very simple cases, then, 
al-waladu kataba really means “the boy: he wrote”; and al-auladu katabu really 
means “the boys: they wrote”. (This is why the verb appears to agree with the 
subject: in fact, the verb in itself re-states the subject, and hence may go beyond 
the mere 3 m.s. normally demanded of standard Verbal Sentences.) In the case 
of Nominal Sentences, the method used for circumventing all the deviations of 
the “A is B” type and the second deviation of the “A is in ...” type, namely 
inserting a “he”, “she” etc., will be seen as examples of the same thing. Valuable 
hint: the fact that a sentence appears to begin with a noun or a noun-complex 
does not necessarily mean that it is a Nominal Sentence: this may be a Nominal 
Absolute, introducing either type of sentence, Nominal or Verbal. In sucha case, 
it is harder, sometimes virtually impossible, for the verb of the Verbal Sentence 
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to be “displaced” (para. 78) or for the Nominal Sentence to ‘‘deviate” (par, 
80). 


82. Summary. Try to accustom yourself to the idea that you must tackle a 


Arabic sentences by first classifying them as Verbal or Nominal; that either o{ 


these may be introduced by a Nominal Absolute; that the Verbal Sentence ma 
suffer initial adverbial “displacement”; and that the Nominal Sentence is of ty 
types (‘A is B”, and “A is in ...”), with both first and second types sometime 
having a central divider or marker, and with the second type alone being some 
times inverted. This is the framework on which all Arabic syntax is built, however 
complicated it may become. 


12 


Agreement; The Construct 


83. Agreement. This is the term commonly used to cover the relationship betwee 
verbs, nouns, pronouns (i.e. general noun substitutes like “he’’, “she” etc.) and 
adjectives. It means little or nothing in modern English; but it is a most importa 
principle in languages like Arabic, which differentiate rigorously for number 
gender and case. With one most striking exception, the Arabic scheme of agree 
ment is in normal practice reasonably logical (always bearing in mind the in- 
portant notion of the precedent Third-Person singular verb in a Verbal Sentence 
(para. 77)): where rational beings, or near-rational, or supposedly rational being 
(Le, humans and the higher animals) are concerned, agreement is virtually con 
plete, number agreeing with number and gender with gender (case a/ways agrees 
But practically all non-rational and inanimate beings (i.e. the lower animals and 
“things”) are generally regarded as grammatically feminine singular when th: 
occur in the plural, irrespective of the conventional gender in the singular and 
Dual. Thus “a book”, kitab, being masculine, is treated as a singular or dua 
male in respect of verb, pronoun and adjective; but “books”, kutub (Broker 
Plural of new pattern!), are referred to pronominally not as “they” (m.p.) buts 
“she” (f.s.), and the verb and adjective accompanying them are accordingly {‘s 


The Dual, which has yet to be discussed outside of verbs, has virtually complete 
agreement, 


84. Gender of the precedent Third-Person singular verb. In a Verbal Sentence the 
precedent yerb is not only 3 s., but commonly 3 masculine singular. The only 
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situation where the verb must be 3 f.s. (according to a dominant school of Classi- 
cal Arabic grammarians) is where the subject is truly female and follows imme- 
diately on the verb. However, the principle enunciated in para. 83 (lower animals 
and “things” occurring in the plural are grammatically feminine singular in most 


cases) has long tended to outweigh here. Thus we have the following main vari- 
ations: 


The men fell JS Ady waga‘a al-rijalu 
LS 
The women fell cL] Cady waqa‘at al-nisa’u 
The girl fell cS) Cas, waqa‘at al-bintu 
The books fell ay waqa‘a 
S| { S 2 | al-kutubu 
a) waqa‘at | 
The apple fell ne ee) waqa‘a 
ue oe) { do cde taerntranata 
ss waqa‘at } 


In pronouncing the above, remember to “join” the hamza of the article (paras. 
55 and 68), even giving waqa‘at a “false vowel” (i) for this purpose: waqa'ati--I- 


kutub etc. (cf. also para. 73). Do not forget the ‘‘sun-letters” (para. 70 and foot- 
note). 


85. Adjectives and agreement. (a) The qualifying adjective immediately follows 
its noun in Arabic, and agrees with it in “definiteness” (see para. 68) and, of 
course, in case. “A good book” is expressed as “ta book a good”’; “the good 
book” is “the book the good”, and so on. This is an important indicator for 
distinguishing the mere subject of a Nominal Sentence from a complete state- 
ment in Nominal-Sentence form. Thus: “the book the good” is an incomplete 
statement, probably the subject of a Nominal Sentence: but “the book a good” 
means “the book (is) good” (cf. para. 79). 

(b) In addition the adjective agrees with its noun (whether it qualifies the 
latter immediately or serves as the predicate of a Nominal Sentence) in gender 
and number, as indicated in para. 83. To state this in positive detail: masculine 
(including male) singular nouns have masculine singular adjectives, that is the 
standard form as found in the dictionary; feminine (including female) singular 
nouns have feminine singular adjectives, often but not always formed from the 
masculine by adding a bound-t (para. 57); male plural and female plural nouns 
take corresponding forms of adjectives (which you do not yet know how to make, 
and which are sometimes identical for both genders in Broken Plural forms); 
masculine and feminine plural nouns, when not male or female, usually take femin- 
ine singular adjectives as described above (but they sometimes take a Broken 
Plural form as an alternative, where one exists). Remember that the Dual, which 


has yet to be discussed outside of verbs, has more or less exact agreement wher- 
ever possible. 


_— nT 
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86. The Construct. Where two nouns are closely associated (either because one 


possesses the other, or for example because one is made of the other), language 


often mark the association by some outward sign. Thus, in English, if the words 


“book” and “boy” are put together, without modification of any kind, it is not 
immediately obvious what their connection may be; even if we add “the” or “a 
to either, we havestill established no visible relationship. But, if we say “‘the book 
of the boy” or (more normally, in English) “the boy’s book”’, we have made clear 
that the one possesses the other; similarly, in expressions like ‘‘a bar of gold” 
“a book of verse” or “a bottle of milk”, we have established relationships of 
substance or content (still others are possible). Various names are possible for 
such structures of relationship: the native Arabic term is idafa (“‘annexatior 
but Western Arabists have traditionally spoken of the Construct, the Construct 
Case, or the Genitival Relationship. All are really little more than labels, and we 
shall use whichever seems convenient in a given situation. 


87. Basic peculiarity of the Arabic Construct. From the last of the terms } 
mentioned, it may be apparent that the normal way of indicating this relation- 
ship in Arabic is by putting the possessing noun in the Genitive Case (see paras 
68 to 72), a process closely resembling English usage. However, Arabic usual|) 
has a peculiarity of its own, one which can lead to disastrous misunderstandings 
if not properly grasped in all its implications. The first of the two elements in ar 
Arabic Construct may not normally have the article (al-); but it takes the ‘Definite 
endings (para. 70) and should in most cases be translated as Definite (i.c. as though 
it had “the” or some equivalent). The second of the two elements (i.e. the possess- 
ing noun) can be Definite or Indefinite as occasion demands. However, if « series 
of Constructs is built up (“the book of the son of the ruler of the country”, to 
take an extreme example), the first principle operates for each element except the 
very last: in the foregoing English phrase, an Arabic translation would remove the 
article, but not its force, from every noun except ‘‘country”’. (We shall see later 
that the virtual absoluteness of the statements in this paragraph needs to be modified 
somewhat when we come to the “improper” Constructs, i.e. the “‘non-possessing 
relationships, particularly in the Arabic equivalents of phrases like “white of 
hair”, “hard of heart”, and the growing quasi-compound forms of the modern 
language, such as “police of passage” (“traffic-police’’): however, for normal, 
“possessing” Constructs the principles here stated are so important as to warrant 
emphatic generalisation!) 


88. Typical examples of the ‘proper’ Construct and some implications 


dele; wajhu al-rajuli the face of the man, the man’s 


face 


dey es wajhu rajulin the face of a man, a man’s 


face 
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del aes oy launu wajhi al-rajuli the colour of the face of the 
man, the colour of the man’s 
face 


the colour of the face of a 
man, the colour of a man’s 
face 


bs es oy launu wajhi rajulin 


The above four phrases cover the whole effective range of the “proper”? Con- 
struct, that marking possession. Certain shades of English meaning not apparent- 
ly covered by these (e.g. “‘a daughter of the king”: not necessarily the one and 
only daughter) are not normally capable of expression in Arabic by the Construct 
at all, but must be conveyed in other ways: ‘‘a daughter belonging to the king”’, 
“a daughter from among the daughters of the king’, and so on (we shall meet 
examples of these later). Remember that a Construct should never be broken:' if 
you wish to qualify the first element by an adjective, the adjective must follow the 
whole Construct, agreeing by Arabic standards with its noun in gender, number, 
case and definiteness (i.e. it must take the article in this situation). If the first 
phrase above had been “the handsome face of the man” or “‘the man’s handsome 
face”, the Arabic would be: 


oF! bees 
Note, further, that the normal unvowelled Arabic is often ambiguous in such 
situations, particularly where both nouns have the same gender and number, and 
where the “‘possessor” is Definite: in this phrase, the adjective could have been 
read al-hasani (Genitive, qualifying the second element a/-rajuli), giving the sense 
“the face of the handsome man”’ or “‘the handsome man’s face”. Clearly, witha 
series of Constructs, putting an adjective right at the end would be hopelessly 
confusing: once again, other structures than the Construct have to be used, such 
as “the book the little belonging to the son of the ruler of the country”. It should 
perhaps be emphasised that while we have above conventionally given the first 
elements Nominative endings (u), they could equally well be Accusatives or 
Genitives, depending on their function in the sentence: 


oN amy nazara wajha al-rajuli he caught sight of the man’s face 

The beginning student often finds a sentence like this last thoroughly confusing. 
He asks himself how one is to know, in normal unvowelled texts, that wajh is not 
the subject and al-rajul the object, giving ‘‘a face caught sight of the man”! The 
only honest answer is that one proceeds partly by the sense, partly by a cultivated 
awareness that an apparent noun with no article followed by a noun with article 
is nearly always an instance of Construct. The next stage is for him to wonder, if 
this is so, why one could not regard this phrase as a compound Construct with 


wajhu al-rajuli al-hasanu 


*Modern Arabic sometimes does this in phrases like “the son and daughter of the king”, 
but careful writers still preserve the old usage “the son of the king and his daughter”. 


a 
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86. The Construct. Where two nouns are closely associated (either because one 
possesses the other, or for example because one is made of the other), language 
often mark the association by some outward sign. Thus, in English, if the word 
“book” and “boy” are put together, without modification of any kind, it is no! 
immediately obvious what their connection may be; even if we add “the” or “a 
to either, we have still established no visible relationship. But, if we say ‘the book 
of the boy” or (more normally, in English) “the boy’s book’’, we have made clear 
that the one possesses the other; similarly, in expressions like “a bar of gold 
“a book of verse” or “a bottle of milk”, we have established relationships of 
substance or content (still others are possible). Various names are possible {or 
such structures of relationship: the native Arabic term is idafa (“‘annexatior 
but Western Arabists have traditionally spoken of the Construct, the Construct 
Case, or the Genitiyal Relationship. All are really little more than labels, and we 
shall use whichever seems convenient in a given situation. 


87. Basic peculiarity of the Arabic Construct. From the last of the terms ju 
mentioned, it may be apparent that the normal way of indicating this relatior 
ship in Arabic is by putting the possessing noun in the Genitive Case (see paras 
68 to 72), a process closely resembling English usage. However, Arabic usuall) 
has a peculiarity of its own, one which can lead to disastrous misunderstandings 
if not properly grasped in all its implications. The first of the two elements in ay 
Arabic Construct may not normally have the article (al-); but it takes the Definite 
endings (para. 70) and should in most cases be translated as Definite (i.e. as though 
it had “the” or some equivalent). The second of the two elements (i.e. the possess- 
ing noun) can be Definite or Indefinite as occasion demands. However, if a series 
of Constructs is built up (“the book of the son of the ruler of the country”, \ 
take an extreme example), the first principle operates for each element except the 
very last: in the foregoing English phrase, an Arabic translation would remove the 
article, but not its force, from every noun except “‘country”’. (We shall sce later 
that the virtual absoluteness of the statements in this paragraph needs to be modified 
somewhat when we come to the “improper” Constructs, i.e. the “non-possessint 
relationships, particularly in the Arabic equivalents of phrases like “white 0 
hair”, “hard of heart”, and the growing quasi-compound forms of the modern 
language, such as “police of passage” (“‘traffic-police’’): however, for normal 
“possessing”’ Constructs the principles here stated are so important as to warrant 
emphatic generalisation!) 


88. Typical examples of the “proper” Construct and some implications 


bles wajhu al-rajuli the face of the man, the man’s 


face 


ey wy wajhu rajulin the face of a man, a man’s 


face 
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the colour of the face of the 
man, the colour of the man’s 
face 


del es oJ Jaunu wajhi al-rajuli 


the colour of the face of a 
man, the colour of a man’s 
face 


cb es os Jaunu wajhi rajulin 


The above four phrases cover the whole effective range of the ‘‘proper”’ Con- 
struct, that marking possession. Certain shades of English meaning not apparent- 
ly covered by these (e.g. ‘‘a daughter of the king’’: not necessarily the one and 
only daughter) are not normally capable of expression in Arabic by the Construct 
at all, but must be conveyed in other ways: ‘‘a daughter belonging to the king”’, 
“a daughter from among the daughters of the king”, and so on (we shall meet 
examples of these later). Remember that a Construct should never be broken:' if 
you wish to qualify the first element by an adjective, the adjective must follow the 
whole Construct, agreeing by Arabic standards with its noun in gender, number, 
case and definiteness (i.e. it must take the article in this situation). If the first 
phrase above had been “the handsome face of the man” or “the man’s handsome 
face”, the Arabic would be: 


pl Je any 


Note, further, that the normal unvowelled Arabic is often ambiguous in such 
situations, particularly where both nouns have the same gender and number, and 
where the “possessor” is Definite: in this phrase, the adjective could have been 
read al-hasani (Genitive, qualifying the second element a/-rajuli), giving the sense 
“the face of the handsome man” or “the handsome man’s face’’. Clearly, witha 
series of Constructs, putting an adjective right at the end would be hopelessly 
confusing: once again, other structures than the Construct have to be used, such 
as “the book the little belonging to the son of the ruler of the country”. It should 
perhaps be emphasised that while we have above conventionally given the first 
elements Nominative endings (uw), they could equally well be Accusatives or 
Genitives, depending on their function in the sentence: 


deploy 1 nazara wajha al-rajuli he caught sight of the man’s face 

The beginning student often finds a sentence like this last thoroughly confusing. 
He asks himself how one is to know, in normal unyowelled texts, that wajh is not 
the subject and al-rajul the object, giving ‘‘a face caught sight of the man’’! The 
only honest answer is that one proceeds partly by the sense, partly by a cultivated 
awareness that an apparent noun with no article followed by a noun with article 
is nearly always an instance of Construct. The next stage is for him to wonder, if 
this is so, why one could not regard this phrase as a compound Construct with 


wajhu al-rajuli al-hasanu 


"Modern Arabic sometimes does this in phrases like “the son and daughter of the king”, 
but careful writers still preserve the old usage “the son of the king and his daughter”. 
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three nouns in relationship: once again, one has regard partly to sense (this might 
be made to give something like “‘the glance of the face of the man’’), partly to the 
fact the first element in most (though not all) Arabic sentences is a verb. 


89. Practice sentences. Translate as quickly as you can “by impression” the 
sentences given under this paragraph number in the separate section (p. |()5) 
Then try to put vowels on the words and pronounce them in accordance with 
the function you have given them in your translation. It will take you probably 
much longer than you expect to make absolutely sure, but the more you persevere 
the sooner you will be able to take sentences like this in your stride. If you 
cannot square your reading with the rules, it is wrong, no matter how plausible it 
sounds! Remember to differentiate Nominal and Verbal Sentences, then try to 
clarify the subject in each case (every sentence must have a subject, expressed or 
implied). Compare the verbs with the verb-table, the nouns with the noun-table 
and make sure your translation would allow the actual forms these have. Kee; 
checking the rules for factors like agreement and Construct, so as to ensure tha! 
your translation falls within the limits of these. Revise some of the writing prob- 
lems: remember the ambiguous verb forms in the madi singular, the significance 
(possibly) of a final a/if, the places where that alif does not occur, and so on 
Every point in these sentences has been thoroughly covered, often more thar 
once, in the twelve chapters past; but a few small reminders are given in the 
vocabulary following the sentences. Frequently, a look at the vocabulary wl! 
give you the illusion that the work has really been done for you; but remember 
that it is much more important in the long run to see that, for example, gaja'ais 
madi 3 m.s. than to discover from the vocabulary that it means ‘“‘to cut’ 
Ideally, the right reaction to the first sentence, at this stage, is to realise (before 
ever looking at the vocabulary) that it means: ““He something-ed the something 
with a something”, or preferably: “He verb-ed the object with a something’ 
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Standard Verb in Mudari ; Independent and attached 
personal pronouns 


90. The Arabic verb in general. The student should here re-read the paragraphs 
on verbs in Chapter 10 (pp. 37ff.) Assuming that what was said there is clearly 
understood, we shall now proceed to tabulate the mudari’. This table should be 
learned immediately, being just as vital as the madi table for the recognition o! 
common Arabic structures, 
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91. “Present-future’’ of standard root KTB 


3 ms. SK ya)ktubju he writes 

3 fs. oS ta|ktub|u sher 7” 

2m.s. ” m| on |n you write 
2f.s. OS ta|ktub/ina u! % 

les. esi )ktublu Woo 

3 mp. Ope ya|ktub)una they write 

3 f.p. Os ya|ktib/na * Ld 
2mp. On ta\ktub|una you ” 

2fp. OSs talktib|na 9 a 

lc.p. eS na|ktubju we ” 

3 md. OLS yalktub/ani they (two) write 
3f.d. OLS ta|ktub|ani a gay " 
2c.d. ” wl |u you ” ” 


92. Comments on above word-table. First, it should be remembered that, as 

for the madi, this table is valid for a// standard verbs and substantially applicable 

for all others. It is essential to have it completely mastered as a basis for many 

further discussions and elaborations to come. It should be noted that, unlike 

the magi, the variations here are in terms of both prefix and suffix; once again, the 

combination of the two has important associations for number, person and gen- 

der, and it will be seen that several of them correspond with (or generally echo) 

the madi forms. Note the ambiguities, one in the singular and one in the Dual; 

and also the forms that differ only as between prefixed y and 1 in all three 

numbers. Finally, attention should be paid to the middle vowel, here was against a 

for the madi of KTB; just as one should learn the plural together with the noun, so 

the middle vowel of the mudari’ should be learned as one learns the verb. If one 
forgets it, recourse may be had to the dictionary; but the following general 
principles may be found useful: u in the madi gives u in the mudari’; i gives a;a 
in the magi (unfortunately, the most numerous class!) can give all three, but most 
commonly gives u or i, save where the second or third radical is h or ‘ain, when it 
normally gives a (raja‘a, yarji‘u, “to return, come back”, is a notable and import- 
ant exception to this last remark). We shall henceforth show the middle vowel of 
the mudari’, in the vocabularies, after the verb in brackets. 


93. Use of the mudari*. As remarked in para. 62, the mudari’, in default of specific 
time indications, is normally rendered by the English present or the near future. 
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However, one of its most characteristic functions in Arabic is that of a “tense- 
prolonger”. Consider the English sentence: “he struck him on the head and killed 
him”. It might be thought that this could be easily enough rendered into 
Arabic by two magi (i.e. “past’’) verbs in succession; this could in fact be done, 
but the tendency would then be to understand the statement as referring to tw: 
successive, and not necessarily related, actions: he struck him on the head on 
one occasion, and actually went so far as to kill him on another! What would 
be much more normal in Arabic would be to render: “‘he struck (madi) him on the 
head, kills (mudari’) him”’. It will be noted that the “and” normally disappears ir 
such constructions, leaving something akin to our own alternative phrasing 
“he struck him on the head, killing him”. Valuable hint: where two or more 
actions, in whatever “time”, are closely related or virtually simultaneous, Arabic 
commonly sets the “time” in the first verb and follows with mudari’ forms 
omitting “and” at the first juncture (though not subsequently). Conversely 
remember that in Arabic a succession of madi verbs, linked by “‘and”’, suggests 
a series of separate past actions; and a succession of mudari’ verbs, all linke: 
by “and”, would suggest a series of separate present—near-future action 
Obviously, as so often in languages, borderline cases can easily arise; and, in a! 
event, the appropriate English rendering will often be (as in the original example 


above) quite ambiguous. 


94. Independent personal pronouns. These are “whole” words, that is they are 
not attached to other words as suffixes. While they correspond, broadly speak- 
ing, to the English words “‘I’’, “you’’, “he” etc., they have functions that are 
best understood in terms of Arabic itself. First, and most important, they replace 
a noun as the subject of a Nominal Sentence; thus, in the examples in para. 79, the 
masculine singular subject al-waladu could be replaced by any masculine singular 
independent personal pronoun (though the most likely one would, of course, be 
“he”, huwa). Similarly with other possible variations of gender and number 
(case does not enter into the matter here, only the Nominative being possible) 


however, remember the principle discussed in para, 83 — that is, the pronour 


replacing “ships” or “teeth” or “books’’ would normally be “‘she”’, not “they”! 
Secondly, these independent pronouns may be used in Nominal Sentences as 
“dividers” between subject and predicate (see para. 80), a use often difficult \ 
distinguish in practice from that where the pronoun ‘“‘re-starts’’ a Nominal 
Sentence after a Nominal Absolute (see para. 81). Thirdly, these independent pro- 
nouns are used for special emphasis, particularly in Verbal Sentences where the 
subject is implied in the verb; if kKataba means “he wrote” (with emphasis, if any- 
where, on the action more than the person), kataba huwa means only “‘he wrote 

Huwa kataba (a rare usage) is an example of a Nominal Absolute followed by 
a Verbal Sentence (cf. again para. 81). 
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95. Independent personal pronoun table 


3 ms. r huwa he, it 

3 fs. we hiya she, it, they 
2m.s. rs) anta you 

2f.s. O anti aw 

les. ui ana (alif redundant) I 

3 m.p. ra hum* they 

3fp. OP hunna " 

2m.p. el antum* you 

2fp. ol antunna ” 

lc.p. ga nahnu we 

3c.d. le huma they (two) 
2cd. Gi antuma you (two) 


Before hamzat al-was! those marked with an asterisk take u as false vowel, 
humu only, not huma or humi. 


96. Attached personal pronouns. These are not whole words, but short suffixes 
attached to verbs, nouns and prepositions. Once again, while they correspond to 
such English words as ‘“‘me”’, ‘‘my’’, “*him’’, “his” etc., it is essential to try to 
understand their functions within the operations of Arabic itself. First, they can 
replace an Accusative noun, Definite or Indefinite, as the object of a verb: 
qata‘a al-khubza (“he cut the bread”) becomes gafa‘a-hu “he cut it’’, m.s.: there is 
no hyphen in Arabic, so that this is written as one word. Secondly, they can re- 
place a Genitive noun functioning as the second element of a Construct: the 
first two phrases in para. 88 could be re-fashioned as wajhu-hu (“his face”). 
Thirdly, they can replace a genitive noun following a preposition: min al-waladi 
(“from the boy”) becomes min-hu (“from him’’). It will be noted that while the 
independent pronouns normally substitute for the Nominative functions of nouns, 
the attached pronouns cover three basic uses of the other two cases; at the same 
time, their endings do not vary as between Accusative and Genitive, Definite and 
Indefinite, as would be the case with the nouns they replace. (Remember that, as 
with the first element in a Construct, the noun qualified by these pronouns 
becomes Definite in sense and needs a Definite form of the adjective: wajhu-hu al- 
hasanu, “his handsome face”’.) 


ee 
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97. Attached personal pronoun table 
noun’s function in a sentence. Secondly, where -i directly follows i, ai or a, it takes 


3m.s. ws —hu* the form -ya (with appropriate script adjustments: thus kitabai-i, “my two 
3fs. eek “ha books” (Accusative Dual, not yet studied) becomes kitabai-ya, written ube; 
ms. a 2a ra “in me” is not /fi-i, but fi-ya; written ¢3,or exactly as for fi without vowel 
On Ae in marks!). The preposition li- (“to, for, for the sake of”) becomes /a- before all 
these suffixes except -i: li-waladin (‘‘for a boy”), but /a-hu. The 2 m.p. of the magi, 
cis: o—— i katabtum, becomes katabtumu- before all these endings. Finally, remember 
‘ see next para. that while we have listed these suffixes in the initial alphabetic form,* their 
o—— —ni actual appearance in fact depends on the word to which they are attached: 
@)2 durru-hu (“his pearls”), but «tS kitabu-hu. A small number of other, less 
3mp. (- enum: common, peculiarities relating to these attached ill be dealt wi 
pronouns will be dealt with as 
3fp. So —<—— —hunna* they occur. However, the student is here reminded, once more, of the remark 
2mp. s— —kum made in para. 65 — that the functionless alifappended to certain masculine plural 
2p. —— inna verb-forms is dropped before these suffixes: |.-S katabiu, but °5<S katabi-hu. 
lop. —— —na 99. Practice sentences. Treat the sentences given under this paragraph number in 
3c.d. — —huma* ae Separate section (pp. 106f.) according to the instructions you applied in para. 
2ed. se —kuma i 


NOTE: No translations are given this time, because with such particles meaning 


depends on use. WW 


The four forms marked with an asterisk all change their u vowel to i when direct!) 
following an i, or a y serving to indicate 7 or ai: thus min-hu, but fi-hi. (This is « 
rhyming effect only, and has nothing to do with case: in both these examples the 
suffix is technically a Genitive after a preposition!) 


Sound Plurals; Dual nouns; Subjunctive and Jussive verbs 


100. Use of Sound Plurals. Sound Plurals were defined in para. 75. It was also 
pointed out there that their use is considerably restricted by comparison with the j 
Broken Plurals. In fact the Masculine Sound Plural is associated principally with 

the “professional” or “habitual” noun pattern KaTTaB (fallah, “peasant, 
cultivator”; “akkal ‘‘glutton(ous)”), with the related-adjective ending -iy 

(misriy, “Egyptian”; halabiy, “from Aleppo”), and with participles, though 

there are exceptions even here (we shall introduce participles in Chapter 15). The 

Feminine Sound Plural is associated with nouns ending in bound-t, though not by 

any means all of these, and with certain unpredictable masculine or feminine nouns, 
particularly foreign words imported into Arabic (an example of the first class is 
malika(h), “queen”, though madina(h), “‘city”, commonly takes one of two 

Broken Plurals; examples of the second class are hayawan (see vocabulary to 

para. 99, p. 107); tilifun, “telephone”; sijill, “register, record” (from Latin or 


98. Remarks on above word-table. Note the few exact correspondences (two 11 
the plural, one in the Dual), and the several similarities, with the independent 
pronouns; moreover, as suggested in discussing the verb-tables, certain “echoes 
and associations of number, person and gender constantly recur in connectior 
with such affixes. As with the independent pronouns, 3 m.p. and 2 m.p. take a 
false vowel u before hamzat al-wasl. In the case of | c.s., the -i ending is normally 
attached to nouns and prepositions only, and the -ni ending to verbs (but alsot 
some particles! ending in -n, if desired): gatala-ni (“‘he killed me”), but kitdb-i 
(“my book”), Two further points should be noticed about the -i ending in | cs 
In the first place, unlike the other attached pronouns, it “swallows up” the 
noun’s case-ending: kitabi is “my book” in all three cases, whereas “his book” 
is kitabu-hu, or kitaba-hu or kitabi-hi (rhyme-change only!), depending on the 


*Items 1, 3, 4 and 5 are shown for convenience in the final or isolated forms, but the 


‘A convenient ter i i i a vei zs ° 
rm for virtually everything that is not a noun or pronoun, or a verb, i¢ caveat still applies, 


(in English terms) prepositions, conjunctions etc. 
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Italian)). We shall add minor categories to these as we come to them. It will be 
noted that, while the Masculine Sound Plural is virtually limited to male beings 
only, the Feminine Sound Plural is not so limited. 


101. Sound Plural Masculine. This is formed from the singular by adding the 
ending -una for the Nominative Case, and -ina for both the Accusative and the 
Genitive. (Remember that, as usual, the last vowel is almost never seen and rarely 
heard!) Unlike the singular, these endings do not vary as between Definite (with 
the article al-) and Indefinite. However, if a Sound Plural Masculine is the 
first element in a Construct, or has an attached personal pronoun (which is 
essentially the same thing), the endings are reduced to -u and -i respectively 


In the following table we use the word “‘peasants” (see para. 100) in all these 
situations: 


Indefinite 


Definite In Construct With pronoun 
Nom. op ol lll oe be 
Acc./Gen. 4 ced lal ob Lae 


(the peasants of 
al-‘Iraq (Iraq) 


(its peasants, 
i.e. Iraq’s) 


102. Sound Plural Feminine. This is formed from the singular by deleting the 
“a plus bound-t” ending (if there is one), and adding -atun for the Nominative 
case, and -atin for both the Accusative and the Genitive. (The -un, -in endings 
here represent tanwin: see para. 72.) Apart from the fact of a two-vowel range 
instead of a three-vowel one, these endings behave exactly as does the Standard 
singular noun in all situations; however, since there is naturally no alif to point 
to an Indefinite Accusative -an (see para. 71), one normally never sees anything 
more than the basic -at to indicate that one is dealing with a Sound Plural 
Feminine, the case to be determined by sense and structure. In the following 
table we use an example we have already met: banat (somewhat irregularly 
formed from a singular bint: see vocabulary to para. 89, p. 106): 


ol banatun, banatin daughters 
ol al-banatu, al-banati the daughters 
banatu the Daughters of the 
dock _ al-nili Nile (an Egyptian women’s 
banati society) 
banatu-hu 
aly his daughters 


banati-hi (see para. 98) 
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nouns. These are formed, whenever needed, from both masculine 
ne singulars by adding the ending -ani for the Nominative case, 
‘or both the Accusative and the Genitive. Unlike the Sound Plural 
hese endings do not eliminate any “‘a plus bound-r”’ ending, merely 
latter to an ordinary 1. (Remember to think of these endings as 
and -ain, without end vowels!) As regards Definiteness and 
, as well as Construct situations and attached pronouns, these 
have in a way that exactly parallels the remarks in para. 101 on the 
| masculine. Contrast the following table with that of para. 101: 


Definite In Construct With pronoun 
Sd! SI ll be bbe 
SM Alpe (oe 


i lised modifications of the mudari‘. The orp of the mudari’ which we 


a statement about an action in the ties or near- Ricares or about 
ions that are independent but closely linked to an initial action, 
y ae the latter occurs. There are two other forms of the mudari’, 
htly ly modified from the Indicative, which Arabic reserves for uses more 
culiar to itself (though many other languages exhibit similar opera- 
eit modern English hardly at all). One of these forms is called the 
by Western scholars: its most common use is after verbs (and some- 
fords) of commanding, wishing, hoping, intending, fearing and 
and it is usually found “‘linked’ to these verbs by a particle (conjunc- 


of sa mine things would be “the wishes to go” or “‘he wished me to go”. 


cond of the modified forms is often called the Jussive: a common use of this 


in © refinements and additional complexities as we come to them. 


105, . The appearance of the Subjunctive. The student should here refer to the 
ve table in para. 91, noting the two very minor changes required to make 
junctive: the -u ending becomes -a; and the -ina, -iina,-ani endings are all 

pojihe Tespective long vowel -i, -a, -a. (The: simple -na Se of 3 f.p. and 
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2 f.s.,3m.p., 2 m-p., and in the three Duals. There is obviously no point in tabulat- 
ing such small discrepancies at full length. 


106. The appearance of the Jussive. Where the Subjunctive converts the Indicat- 
ive -u ending to -a, the Jussive replaces it by sukun (see para. 59). In all other 
cases, the Subjunctive and the Jussive coincide. Once again, this has important 
implications for recognition: the six possible points of distinction mentioned in 
the previous paragraph in fact only separate the Indicative on the one side from 
the Jussive-Subjunctive on the other, but they do not separate the Subjunctive 
and the Jussive from each other. Valuable hints: in the Standard Verb the Sub- 
junctive and the Jussive cannot normally be distinguished from each other at any 
point (as will be seen later, certain extra distinctions can be drawn for many non- 
standard verbs); again, in the Standard Verb, the Indicative is clearly distinguish 
able from the Subjunctive-Jussive forms at six points, not normally distinguished 
at five other points, and absolutely identical at two others. 


107. Ambiguities of the endings alif, -w, -y and -t. The student will have noticed 
that these endings have appeared by now in several different places. It might be 
useful at this point to tabulate them, since even quite advanced scholars are often 
inclined to overlook some of the less immediate possibilities: 

(a) Final alif, on present showing, may be: a mark of the Indefinite 
Accusative masculine (in which case it indicates the sound -an); a mark of madi 
verbs in the Dual; a mark of mudari* verbs, Subjunctive or Jussive, in the Dual;a 
mark of Dual nouns, Nominative, in Construct or with an attached pronoun; a 
mark of madi 3 m.p., where the letter has no sound value at all, and is dropped 
whenever a suffix is added; likewise, with the same limitations, a mark of 
mudari’, Subjunctive or Jussive, 3 m.p. and 2 m.p. It may, of course, also be a part 
of other words and endings, such as huma and -ha, particularly where Duals are 
involved. As we shall see later, even this does not exhaust all the possibilities 
but the above need to be borne in mind, more or less consciously for a time, until 
identification becomes virtually instinctive. Remember that reference to “nouns” 
usually includes what English-speakers might regard as adjectives. 

(b) Final -w, on the present showing, may be a mark of Sound Plural masculine 
nouns, Nominative, in Construct or with an attached pronoun. It must be 
remembered that while it is, phonetically as -i, a mark of madi 3 m.p. and 
mudari’ Subjunctive-Jussive 3 m.p. and 2 m.p., it does not appear visually in 
these places as the final letter: as just noted once more in sub-para. (a), silent 
alif does duty here, unless removed by the addition of an attached pronoun 
Finally, remember that wa- (‘and’’, the simplest and commonest of all Arabic 
conjunctions or statement-linkers) often becomes detached in practice from the 
beginning of the word to which it really belongs, and seems to belong (in the 
usual “cramped” writing or printing) to the end of a previous word. Once more, 
we shall meet final -w in other connections in due course. 
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OF inal -y, on the present showing, may be a mark of: the attached pronoun 

1 cs. the mudari Subjunctive-Jussive 2 f.s.; Sound Plural Masculine nouns, 
Hiamarcles ety" | in Construct or with an attached pronoun; Dual nouns, 
e-Genitive, in Construct or with an attached pronoun. Once again, 

tay vik and without dots, has several other significations, yet to be 
ered. 

R mber that the endings -ana, -ina, -ani may be found both in nouns and 


"may be a radical letter; it may mark one of four persons in the 
; it may mark feminine nouns singular or plural; it appears as 
y in some feminine singular nouns, and then only when they do not 
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tes; Demonstratives; Imperatives; Participles and 
masdars 


ut the general pattern of deviation was in the direction of replacing 
by two. We now have to review a special type of noun which 
two endings: so marked is this feature here that this class is known 
pre-eminently as the “two-ending” or “‘diptote” noun, in contradistinction to 
the Standard (or “‘triptote’”) Noun. This diptote noun forms a varied class, 
including Elatives (paras. 159-60) and many personal and place-names, as 
= act proportion of Broken Plurals. We shall note the individual in- 
stances and the several categories as they occur. The following are typical 
le first two being words we have already met: 


) 
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Indefinite Nominative: afdalu asdiga’u (pl. of sadiq) misru (Egypt) f. 
Indefinite Ace./Gen.: afdala asdiqa’a misra 

In this course, we shall always indicate Diptotes as such, leaving triptotes to take 
care of themselves. The student will almost certainly find it convenient to do 
the same. 


110. Diptotes; particular points. It will be realised that the essential effect of 
the Diptote is to deprive the noun, in the normal unvowelled script, of the one 
permanent mark of distinction characteristic of the Indefinite Accusative in most 
cases, the redundant alif. Do not therefore doubt your structural analysis if a 
noun you have identified as Accusative does not appear to be so: it may be 
Diptote, especially if it falls into the classes mentioned above. Note particular! 
(though the normal visible result is nil) that when Diptotes are definite gram- 
matically (i.e. they have the article, or they are the first element in a Construct 
or have the attached pronouns as suffixes) they revert to triptote endings. Thus 
“the friends” (Genitive) is al-asdiga’i, “his friends” (Genitive) is asdiga’i-hi, and 
so on. 


111. Demonstratives in general. When in English we wish to point to nearer or 
more remote locations respectively (either real, in space, or figuratively, in time 
or utterance), we use words like “‘this, these, the latter” or “that, those, the 
former”, Such words are called Demonstrative Pronouns or Demonstratives 
Arabic has counterparts to each set, but it tends to use the “this” set rather more 
freely than the “that” set as compared with English, except where a definite 
contrast needs to be drawn. The following are the Arabic forms in normal use, 
albeit several minor variations may be found in poetry or archaic texts generally 


Masc. (all cases) sing. Fem. (all cases) sing. Plural (common gender 


all cases 
THIS is hadha eis hadhihi Nis ha’ula’ 
THAT <3 dhalika ils tilka SLY 4i  ula’ika 


Note particularly the following points: the Arabic Demonstratives have no 
real case-endings, i.e. they are indeclinable; in four of the instances shown above 
the vertical fatha is used for a, as explained under allah (vocabulary to para 
99, p. 107); there is a discrepancy between the spelling and the pronunciation o! 
the first vowel-length in ula’ika. Remember that the feminine singular will often 
be used to cover inanimate or non-rational plural nouns (see para. 83). The 
“this” set has a Dual form which is sometimes met, and this declines as a regular 
Dual; hadhani (-aini) in the masculine, and hatani (-aini) in the feminine (all 
spelt with vertical fatha in the first syllable), 
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lemonstratives. As in English, the Arabic Demonstratives can be 
noun in virtually any situation (i.e. as pronouns), or they can 
n directly (“this man”’, “those books” etc.). The former category 
problem. In the latter case, however, the Arabic Demonstra- 


tically on its noun, but stands (at least theoretically here!) in 
as that noun takes according to its function (cf. explanation 
bulary to para. 99, p. 108). Moreover, the noun so used must take 
icle. Thus one finds, for example hadha preceding al-rajulu, or 
mse in each case being “this man”. The presence or absence of 
‘is an important structural criterion for distinguishing the mere 
nal Sentence from a complete statement in Nominal-Sentence 
ill normally be read as hadhd rajulun: but \~}\ \is is hadha 
-i), “this man’’, which may be the subject of a Nominal Sen- 
ninal Absolute (para. 81), or any of the several things a Definite 
bic. If one wants to say “‘this is the man’’, one must insert a 
in accordance with what was said of the second deviant type of 
ice under para. 80(a). 


Demonstratives. What of the Demonstrative which must directly 
oun that cannot take the article — for example many proper names, 

in a Construct, or a noun with an attached pronoun suffix? 
the Demonstrative comes as soon after the noun as possible. _ 


this Egypt (f.) 

this book of the boy 

this book of a boy, this ““boy’s book” 
this book of his, this his book 

the book of this boy, this boy’s book 


> 


cover the situations just mentioned. In the fifth example, it should 
we are not “breaking” a Construct (see para. 88): kitabu (or what- 
ay be) is in Construct with hadha, and al-waladi is in apposition 
ically Genitive hadha, as explained in para. 112. It is important 
ill the distinctions, both implicit and explicit, between the second 
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Indefinite Nominative: afdalu asdiqa’u (pl. of sadiq) misru (Egypt) f 
Indefinite Acc./Gen.;  afdala _asdiga'a misra 


In this course, we shall always indicate Diptotes as such, leaving triptotes to take 
care of themselves. The student will almost certainly find it convenient to & 
the same. 


110. Diptotes: particular points. It will be realised that the essential effect of 
the Diptote is to deprive the noun, in the normal unvowelled script, of the one 
permanent mark of distinction characteristic of the Indefinite Accusative in most 
cases, the redundant alif. Do not therefore doubt your structural analysis if a 
noun you have identified as Accusative does not appear to be so: it may be 
Diptote, especially if it falls into the classes mentioned above. Note particular 
(though the normal visible result is nil) that when Diptotes are definite gran- 
matically (i.e. they have the article, or they are the first element in a Construc 
or have the attached pronouns as suffixes) they revert to triptote endings. Thus 
“the friends” (Genitive) is al-asdiga’i, “his friends” (Genitive) is asdiga’i-hi, and 
so on. 


111. Demonstratives in general. When in English we wish to point to nearer or 
more remote locations respectively (either real, in space, or figuratively, in time 
or utterance), we use words like “this, these, the latter’ or “that, those, the 
former”. Such words are called Demonstrative Pronouns or Demonstrati\ 
Arabic has counterparts to each set, but it tends to use the “this” set rather more 
freely than the “that” set as compared with English, except where a definite 
contrast needs to be drawn. The following are the Arabic forms in normal use 
albeit several minor variations may be found in poetry or archaic texts generally 


Masc. (all cases) sing. Fem. (all cases) sing. Plural (common gender 


all cases 


THIS ‘de hadha eds hadhihi 
THAT <i> dhalika JG tilka 


Note particularly the following points: the Arabic Demonstratives have n¢ 
real case-endings, i.e. they are indeclinable; in four of the instances shown above 
the vertical fatha is used for a, as explained under allah (vocabulary to para 
99, p. 107); there is a discrepancy between the spelling and the pronunciation ol 
the first vowel-length in u/a’ika. Remember that the feminine singular will often 
be used to cover inanimate or non-rational plural nouns (see para. 83), The 
“this” set has a Dual form which is sometimes met, and this declines as a regular 
Dual: hadhani (-aini) in the masculine, and hatani (-aini) in the feminine (all 
spelt with vertical fatha in the first syllable). 
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a Demonstratives. As in English, the Arabic Demonstratives can be 
ace a noun in virtually any situation (i.e. as pronouns), or they can 
n directly (“this man”, “those books” etc.). The former category 
roblem. In the latter case, however, the Arabic Demonstra- 
lly precedes its noun in apposition: that is to say, it exercises no 
mmatically on its noun, but stands (at least theoretically here!) in 
Se as that noun takes according to its function (cf. explanation 
‘ocabulary to para. 99, p. 108). Moreover, the nounsoused must take 
ticle. Thus one finds, for example hadha preceding al-rajulu, or 
sense in each case being “this man”. The presence or absence of 
fe is an important structural criterion for distinguishing the mere 
Nominal Sentence from a complete statement in Nominal-Sentence 
i normally be read as hadha rajulun: but \>}\ \is is hadha 
1 -i), “this man’’, which may be the subject of a Nominal Sen- 


accordance with what was said of the second deviant type of 
nce under para. 80(a). 


'Demonstratives. What of the Demonstrative which must directly 
‘that cannot take the article — for example many proper names, 

ement in a Construct, or a noun with an attached pronoun suffix’ 

the (Demonstrative comes as soon after the noun afastpo! ssib 


Tp 
a 
g 


this Egypt (f.) 
this book of the boy 
this book of a boy, this “boy’s book” i 


this book of his, this his book 
the book of this boy, this boy’s book 


over the situations just mentioned. In the fifth example, it should 
we are not “breaking” a Construct (see para. 88): kitabu (or what- 
nay be) is in Construct with hadha, and al-waladi is in apposition 
cally Genitive hadha, as explained in para. 112. It is important 
y to’ See all the distinctions, both implicit and explicit, between the second 
fth examples, the second and the third, and the third and the fifth 


ive forms in general. Many languages, including Arabic (but not 
luding modern English) have a special form of the verb for giving 
‘termed the Imperative. In Arabic, the Imperative is most con- 
med | from the Jussive 2 m.s., i.e. (in the case of the Standard Verb 
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i as we have so far considered it) from taktub. The first step is always to remove 
the personal prefix, leaving us here with ktub. Secondly, if the resulting form is 

i] unpronounceable in Arabic as beginning with two consonants, a hamzat al-was/ 
4 i] | is prefixed, with the following vowel-pattern: u if the vowel of the middle radica 
is u; iif it is a or i. Thus we have uktub, but ishrab and irji’ (“write!”, “drink!”, 
“come back!”). It is important to remember that what is added is hamzat al- 
wasl, so that the hamza itself should not be written (only the alif, usually without 
a vowel), while the vowel sound disappears wherever possible in connected 
speech. Moreover, as will be seen later, this hamzat al-was/ is not needed for 
many non-standard verbs or for Standard Verbs in several of the so-calle 
“derived forms”: following the rules set out above, for example, would in such 
cases give you forms like gul and saiyir which offer no pronunciation problems 


1k” or “taken as a drink, drunk”; and magti/‘‘a victim, a martyr” 
“slain, murdered”. There can naturally be no real question of verbal force 
Te t in the sense of governing. Where the reference is to a person, the 
Masculine is usual; where to a thing, either a special Diptote 
Or sometimes the Sound Plural Feminine. The latter is of course 
¢ a plural from the feminine form of the Passive Participle in 
mnfusion is in practice very rare. 
- This part of the verb, which is also sometimes referred to as the 
the Infinitive (by a rather misleading analogy with certain West- 
has no single pattern in the Standard Verb as we have so far 


ira 
u 


uld really be described as being in common use, ai of these 
aaa most frequently. Much the best course is to learn the 
Basic Form of the Standard Verb, together with the middle vowel 
; one learns the madi; as will be seen later, it is not necessary 
lually for the so-called Derived Forms, or even for the basic 
non-standard verbs. The masdar names the action of the verb 
he fact of it. It corresponds to a number of different words or 


115. The persons of the Imperative. The form we have been discussing is usec 
for giving an order to one masculine person or thing. The process is commonly 
refined by adding the following Jussive endings as needed: 2 f.s. (-i); 2 m.p. (-u 
2 f.p. (-na); 2 c.d. (-a). Arabic is quite rigorous in using these endings where 
appropriate, so do not regard them as frills. Try to collate these endings, as used 
here, with what was said in para. 107. 


red by the Arabic masdar form gqatl (from gatala, yaqtulu): 
of killing, to kill, murder) is wrong”’; “his killing (being killed, 
" vas the e work of a madman’’; “his killing his father (murder of his father) 
itated”’. It should be noted that the Arabic masdar is practical 
either by way of the article a/-, or as being the first element 
or through having an attached pronoun as suffix. In the first 
above, the article would be required in Arabic. As can beseen " 
d of the above sentence types, the masdar sometimes carries 
as active implications, but the latter are more common. Weshall 
masdar’s verbal force and the three main modes by which it governs 
m ie to actual instances. 


116. Participles and masdars. (a) Active Participle. There are three parts of the 
Arabic verb which, while two of them often still carry sufficient verbal force to 
govern objects, nevertheless have the form and the function of nouns or noun- 
adjectives. First, the Active Participle, which (in the Standard Verb as we have so 
far considered it) has the pattern katib — a pattern of which we have already 
encountered such examples as fajir and salim. The Active Participle (note that 
we should not speak of a “present participle’’, since no necessary idea of time is 
involved) names or describes the person, or the thing, performing the action in 
question: thus fajir might be translated ‘‘a merchant” or “‘engaged in commerce 
It should be noted that in the first sense (which is, so to speak, technical and 
professional) the Active Participle commonly takes the Broken Plural tujjar 
kuttab, which we have already given. Where it is purely descriptive of males 
performing certain actions, however (and particularly where it exercises its 
verbal force), it tends to take a Sound Plural. The less common feminine parallel 
in bound-t is a little more complicated in the choice of plurals, and will be 
discussed as we come to it, though something of the same general principle 
obtains. 
(b) Passive Participles. In the Standard Verb as we have so far considered it 

i] this has the pattern maktub, mashrub, maqtul. Examples we have encountered 

| are madhkur and ma'‘ruf. The Passive Participle (note that we should not speak 
of a “‘past participle’’, though time does naturally often tend to be implied here) 

names or describes the person, or the thing, affected by the action in question 
thus maktub might be “a letter” (i.e. something written) or simply “written”; 


terial. This, together with necessary analyses, will be found 
iate paragraph number in the separate section, p. 115. 


if on into Arabic. Though the primary purpose of this course is to 
ts to read Arabic, it is occasionally useful to turn carefully selected 
into Arabic in order to strengthen and clarify one’s mastery 
and principles of construction. The sentences given under this 
mb er in the separate section (p. 117) have this purpose in mind. 
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Derived Forms II-IV 


119. The Derived Forms in general. The form of the Arabic verb we have been 
studying so far is the Base or Ground Form, that one which (theoretically, at 
least) expresses the essential notion of the verb at its simplest. In addition, how 
ever, every Arabic verb (both Standard and non-standard) is potentially capable 
of several pattern-modifications to indicate modifications of the essential mean- 
ing. Thus, while gatala is “to kill”, gattala is “to kill violently or on a la 
scale” (i.e. “to slaughter”, “to massacre’’); and gatala is “‘to try to kill” (i.e. “to 
fight with”); tagattala and igtatala, again, both mean “to fight (against each 
other)”. While there are 14 such Derived Forms in addition to the Base, no verb 
has them all; some have none or one, but most have something between three and 
six such forms in common use. Western Arabists number the forms conveniently 
in an agreed sequence from I to XV, and we shall adopt this practice. The most 
important are numbers II to VIII and X. 


120. Advantages and limitations of the Derived Forms. The Derived Forms are 
often spoken of as though they gave Arabic a sort of mathematical exactness 
that is as if the exact shade of meaning of every verb in a Derived Form could 
immediately be recognised once one knew the relevant formula; or as if every 
student of Arabic could “make up” his own Derived Forms to suit his purpose 
This is at the very least a gross exaggeration. Languages in normal use do not 
behave mathematically: as with all other human activities, the most one can hope 
for is a rough general area of assimilation and predictability. Accordingly, while 
we shall make some attempt to analyse the sense-modification (in some cases 
there is more than one) of each Derived Form as we come to it, the student should 
try to associate a particular English equivalent with the particular Derived Form 
of any given verb: thus, do not get into the habit of thinking of istakhraja (X Form 
of KHRJ) as “to cause to come forth for one’s own benefit’, but as the normal 
Arabic verb meaning “to extract” (e.g. minerals). Similarly, akhraja (IV Form) 
means essentially “‘to cause to go out”: but it is the normal verb used for all sorts 
of situations where things or people are removed from within a “container”, so 
that the proper rendering in any given instance might be “to expel, banish, send 
out, remove, dislodge, extract, produce etc.” It will be appreciated that although 
this often tends to reduce the diversified volume of Arabic vocabulary a student 
needs to learn as compared with English, he has a corresponding obligation in 
the opposite direction to render a single Arabic word in a wide variety of ways 
according to the context. One incontestable advantage of the Derived Forms, 
from the learner’s point of view, is that all patterns are predetermined: one need 
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Form, learn the particular middle vowels (madi and mudari‘) 
lar 0 any given verb, since these are all absolutely regular. Instead, 
the patterns of the madi and the mudari‘, and of the masdar, for 
rm (the Derived Form participles are formed direct from the 
process that remains constant throughout). The suffixes of the 
5, genders and persons of the madi and the mudari‘, in the 
are : exactly the same as in the Base Form. The prefixes of the de- 
re essentially the same, though the vowel is win some forms instead 
pI, but yukattibu U1, yuktibu 1V, yatakattabu V, yastaktibu X etc. All 

he need for lengthy tabulation of these forms. We shall simply 

the mudari*, 3 m.s., and the masdar of each Derived Form, 

for making the participles in the case of the Second only and 

the student to apply the rule to all the other Derived Forms. We shall 

KTB ?o illustrate the pattern, even though that root does not in 

me of the Derived Forms in use. 


‘orm (appearance). The basic features here are the doubling of 
and the vowel-pattern u-a-i-u of the mudari’. The commonest 
ly recognised, being quite peculiar in itself: 
_ Mudari’ Masdar 
yukattibu taktib(un) 

nd, as in all the Derived Forms, the Active Participle is formed from 
y substituting mu- for the prefix (here yu-) and replacing the final 
ard Noun endings: mukattib(un). The Derived Passive Participle 
he Active only by the substitution of -a- for -i-: mukattab(un). 


nless the tashdid is actually written in, the madi and the mudari‘ 
tinguished from those of the Base Form (at least in the Standard 
ill be seen later, the mudari’ II can also be confused with that of IV, 
hdid and other signs are missing. The Imperative here needs no pre- 


, but waqgafa is “to stop or halt (someone), to arrest”. 

ady transitive verb is made doubly transitive (i.e. causative): ‘alima 
knew arithmetic”; ‘allama-hu al-hisab(a), “he caused him to 
ic”, (more normally) ‘he taught him arithmetic”’. In the latter 
b now has two objects, the pupil and the thing studied. (Note, once 
internal vowel-pattern in the Derived Forms is independent of 
ise Form.) 
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(c) A verb (transitive or intransitive) is intensified or extensified: kasara (i) 
“to break”’, but kassara, “to smash to pieces”’; gatala, “to kill”, but gattala, “to 
slaughter, massacre’’. 

(d) A verb may be made from a noun (the “‘denominative”’ use): jild, “skin, 
leather, binding”, gives jallada, “to bind (of books)”. Note that such Derived 
Forms really have no Base Form, although an apparent Base Form may exist in 
some other sense. Here, for example, jalida I is ‘‘to freeze, become frozen”, 
giving once more jallada, “to freeze, make frozen” (cf. (a) above); and jalada 
(i) is “*to flog” (possibly related in sense). 

(e) A “verb of opinion” (the “‘estimative”’ use) may be made from a verb or a noun- 
adjective: gabuha, “to be loathsome”, or gabrh, “loathsome”, give gabbaha, 
“to find loathsome, to loathe”. This use is often shared with the X Form. 


123. Form III (appearance). The basic features are the insertion of -a- after 
the first radical, and the vowel-pattern u-d-i-u of the mudari’. There are two 
masdars, both fairly common, but not all verbs use both: 


Madi Mudari‘ Masdar 

kataba yukatibu mukataba(h) 

qatala yugatilu mugatala(h) 
qital 


NOTE: Since the added -a- demands a written alif, this form can always be 
easily recognised, however sparse the use of signs. The first of the two masdars 
is exactly identical in pattern with the Passive Participle feminine, and identical 
in its unvowelled appearance with the Active Participle feminine also. The Im- 
perative here needs no prefixed hamza as in the Basic Form. 


124. Form III (common shades of meaning) 

(a) The notion of reciprocity is introduced. Thus, where kataba 1 is “to write” 
(i.e. something which no one necessarily reads or answers), kataba is “to corre- 
spond with” (implying an exchange of writings). As a result, where Form I may 
or may not use a preposition to govern (kataba ild, “to write to .. .”’), Form Ill 
virtually always governs directly in the accusative. 

(b) The notion of endeavour (the “‘conative”’ use) is often implied, without neces- 
sarily excluding the idea of reciprocity. Thus, gatala | is “to kill”, but gatalais 
“to try to kill’, usually being translated by “to make an attack on, to fight with” 


125. Form IV (appearance). The basic features here are the prefixing of ‘a- 
(hamzat al-gat'!) in both the madi and the Imperative,' with sukin on the first 


'This makes the Imperative of Form IV the only one deserving of special mention. All the 
others are formed in accordance with para. 114: i.e. nothing is added to the “mutilated” 
Jussive for II, II, V and VI; and i- (hamzat al-was!) is added for VII, VIII and X 
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nd a vowel-pattern u-sukin-i-u in the mudari’. The masdar also has 
ain hamzat al-gat’, and with sukiun on the first radical: 
 Mudari* Masdar 
yuktibu iktab 

a 
Ly 
(shades of meaning). This form duplicates Form II in the series 
122 under (a), (b) and (d). (Sometimes a verb can be used, more 
t ically and arbitrarily, in both forms; sometimes there is a subtle 
ween II and IV; sometimes one is preferred to the other.) Examples 
icated under II are: 


tion, 118. From this point on, explanations in the vocabulary 
eated at length. 


17 


ifth Form (appearance). The characteristic feature here i is s the p Bien 
a- to what is essentially Form II. However, the vowels in the 
‘Th us, “alima gives (as we have seen in para. 122 (b)) ‘allama in. in vil, 
in V. It should be noted that this characteristic ra- is not normally 
presence of prefixed ta- indicating Second Person mudari’. The 
i “key” parts: 
+ Mudari‘ 
yata‘allamu 


Masdar 
ta‘allum 


pite the series of fatha vowels in the mudari‘, the Active and Passive 
mtinue to be distinguished in the usual way: muta‘allim as against 
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129. Form V (shades of meaning) 

(a) Essentially, Form V is a reflexive of Form II — that is the transitive 
action of Form II is “bent back” upon the subject rather than affecting another 
person or thing (though it may do this also). Thus, ‘alima, “to know’, gives 
(as just recalled) ‘allama, “to teach”; its Form V, ta‘allama, is ‘‘to teach oneself” 
or (in more normal English) “to learn”’. 

(6) This meaning, whether derived from an actual Form II or from a noun- 
adjective, is also often associated with the idea of “representing oneself as 
being...”;not poprceiten ey, this shade of meaning carries an overtone of ridicule 
or contempt: takabbara is “to pretend to bigness”’, “to give oneself airs’, “to be 
haughty”; tanassara (from nasraniy, “‘Christian”) is “to become a Christian” 
(as a simple statement of fact) or “to turn Christian, put on Christianised 
manners”, 

(c) Often, the exact shade of meaning is difficult to define theoretically, espe- 
cially in relation to the other forms: kallama is “to speak to”’, “to address”, 
whereas takallama is simply “to speak”’. 


130. Form VI (appearance). The characteristic feature here is the prefixing of 
ta- to what is essentially Form III. However, the vowels in the mudari’ are 
a-a-a-a-u. Thus, gatala gives (as we have seen in para. 124(b)) gatala in Ill, 
but fagatala in VI. It should be noted that this characteristic fa- is not normally 
affected by the presence of prefixed ta- indicating Second Person mudari’. The 
following are the “*key” parts: 
Madi Mudari’ Masdar 
taqatala yatagatalu taqatul 

NOTE: Despite the series of fatha vowels in the mudari’, the Active and Passive 
Participles continue to be distinguished in the usual way: mutagatil as against 
mutagatal. 


131. Form VI (shades of meaning) 

(a) Essentially, Form VI is a reflexive or a “‘mutualiser” of Form III. Thus, 
while gatala is “to fight with”, taking a direct object, tagatala is “to fight against 
each other”, with subject and object being virtually indistinguishable. It may be 
noted that the subject of such a verb will of necessity normally be Dual or plural, 
though the verb itself may by the rules of agreement be singular in the appropriate 
situation. 

(6) Even more than Form V, Form VI often carries the idea of “outward repre- 
sentation”, not to say “pretence”. Thus, tashaghala, “‘to give the appearance of 
being busy’’; tandwama, “to feign to be asleep”. 


132. The waw of Circumstance. Arabic commonly uses the particle wa- (ic. 


“and”, “but”, “for” etc.) in a way that, while not without parallel in certain other 


——_—l 
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languages, is seldom so characteristic and fully developed as here, Comenter (ae 
following sentence: 


Ppa!) ee ek AR eh OO 


“Umar, when he was Caliph, used to wear a garment of wool. 


For practical purposes at this point, the sentence may be granymvatioally amaly sel 
as follows: A Verbal Sentence (“Used to wear “Umar ... a garment of wool”) 
enclosing a Nominal Sentence introduced by “and” (.. and he (is) a Caliph”... 
Note the compound verb at the beginning (we have already had examples, ef, 
para. 108, of the madi of kana preceding the mmd@ari of another verd to give the 
sense “used to do”, “was doing”); and also the Diptote proper name —common 
phenomenon (especially in the case of place-namres, feminine personal names, 
and non-Arabic names, though none of these applies here). 
Now consider the following sentence 
pS OS wy pe del 

““Umar was converted to Islam after having been an infidel.”” 
This sentence may be grammatically analysed as a Verbal Sentence link 
another Verbal Sentence by we- and gad. A literal rendering might be: 
Islamised (note Form IV) and he had been (note force of gad, again as 
in para. 108) an infidel.” As with /aisa, the predicate of dma is S: 


Both these specimen sentences are classic examples of the use of the » 
Circumstance: in the first type, the Circumstance accompanies (and often dc 
tails into) the main action; in the second type the Circumstance precedes 
usually only to a limited extent) the main action, though it is the clause express 
the latter that is put first. It should be noted that there is a wide variety of ways 
of rendering these constructions into English, but “while” (or some equivalent) 
will usually be found useful to render the Accompanying Circumstance, and 
“after having done . . .”" (or some equivalent) for the Preceding Circumstance, 


133. Negatives in Arabic. Various Arabic particles perform the functions of 
the English words “not”, “no”, “neither”, “nor” etc. Since they are most often 
used as “‘time-indicators” (cf. para. 62), it is convenient to consider them as far 
as possible under the headings of Past, Present and Future. 


134, Negative Past. The past is negated by the particle ma' with the madi or 
lam with the Jussive. Thus, ma kataba or lam yaktub both mean “he has not 
written, did not write, had not written” etc., through the whole range of past 
tenses normally found in English. In addition, /amma with the Jussive adds the 
idea of “yet” to the negative pastness of lam: lamma yaktub, “he has not yet 


‘Do not confuse with ma meaning “what”. 


¢ 
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129. Form V (shades of meaning) 

(a) Essentially, Form V is a reflexive of Form II — that is the transitive 
action of Form II is “bent back” upon the subject rather than affecting anothe 
person or thing (though it may do this also). Thus, ‘alima, ‘to know’’, give 
(as just recalled) ‘allama, “‘to teach’’; its Form V, ta‘allama, is “to teach onesel! 
or (in more normal English) “‘to learn”’. 

(b) This meaning, whether derived from an actual Form II or from a noun 
adjective, is also often associated with the idea of “representing oneself as 
being .. .”’; not infrequently, this shade of meaning carries an overtone of ridicule 
or contempt: takabbara is ‘‘to pretend to bigness”’, “to give oneself airs”, “to be 
haughty”; tanassara (from nasrdaniy, ‘‘Christian’’) is “to become a Christian 
(as a simple statement of fact) or “to turn Christian, put on Christianised 
manners”’. 

(c) Often, the exact shade of meaning is difficult to define theoretically, espe- 
cially in relation to the other forms: kallama is “to speak to”’, “‘to address” 
whereas takallama is simply “to speak”’. 


130. Form VI (appearance). The characteristic feature here is the prefixing of 
ta- to what is essentially Form III. However, the vowels in the muqari’ are 
a-a-a-a-u. Thus, gatala gives (as we have seen in para. 124(b)) gatala in Ill, 
but tagatala in VI. It should be noted that this characteristic fa- is not normally 
affected by the presence of prefixed ta- indicating Second Person mugari’. The 
following are the “key” parts: 

Madi Mudari‘ Masdar 

tagatala yatagatalu taqatul 


NOTE: Despite the series of fatha vowels in the mudari’, the Active and Passive 
Participles continue to be distinguished in the usual way: mutagatil as against 
mutagatal. 


131. Form VI (shades of meaning) 

(a) Essentially, Form VI is a reflexive or a “‘mutualiser” of Form III. Thus, 
while gatala is “to fight with”, taking a direct object, tagatala is “to fight against 
each other’’, with subject and object being virtually indistinguishable. It may be 
noted that the subject of such a verb will of necessity normally be Dual or plural, 
though the verb itself may by the rules of agreement be singular in the appropriate 
situation. 

(b) Even more than Form V, Form VI often carries the idea of “outward repre- 
sentation”, not to say “pretence”. Thus, tashaghala, “‘to give the appearance of 
being busy’’; tanawama, “‘to feign to be asleep”. 


132. The waw of Circumstance, Arabic commonly uses the particle wa- (i.¢. 
“and”, “but”, “for” etc.) in a way that, while not without parallel in certain other 
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languages, is seldom so characteristic and fully developed as here. Consider the 
following sentence: 


DAN gp LE Eee pea sce 
"Umar, when he was Caliph, used to wear a garment of wool.” 


For practical purposes at this point, the sentence may be grammatically analysed 
as follows: A Verbal Sentence (“‘Used to wear ‘Umar ... a garment of wool’’) 
enclosing a Nominal Sentence introduced by “‘and’’(.. .“‘andhe (is) aCaliph”’. . .). 
Note the compound verb at the beginning (we have already had examples, cf. 
para. 108, of the madi of kana preceding the mudari‘ of another verb to give the 
sense “used to do”, “was doing”); and also the Diptote proper name—common 
phenomenon (especially in the case of place-names, feminine personal names, 
and non-Arabic names, though none of these applies here). 
Now consider the following sentence 


a IIS OS 454 poe pw 
_““Umar was converted to Islam after having been an infidel.” 


This sentence may be grammatically analysed as a Verbal Sentence linked to 
another Verbal Sentence by wa- and gad. A literal rendering might be: *““*Umar 
Islamised (note Form IV) and he had been (note force of gad, again as explained 
in para. 108) an infidel.’’ As with /aisa, the predicate of kana is Accusative. 
Both these specimen sentences are classic examples of the use of the waw of 
Circumstance: in the first type, the Circumstance accompanies (and often dove- 
tails into) the main action; in the second type the Circumstance precedes (but 
usually only to a limited extent) the main action, though it is the clause expressing 
the latter that is put first. It should be noted that there is a wide variety of ways 
of rendering these constructions into English, but “‘while” (or some equivalent) 
will usually be found useful to render the Accompanying Circumstance, and 
“after having done . . .” (or some equivalent) for the Preceding Circumstance. 


133. Negatives in Arabic. Various Arabic particles perform the functions of 
the English words “not”, “‘no’’, “neither”, “‘nor’’ etc. Since they are most often 
used as “‘time-indicators” (cf. para. 62), it is convenient to consider them as far 
as possible under the headings of Past, Present and Future. 


134. Negative Past. The past is negated by the particle ma' with the madi or 
lam with the Jussive. Thus, ma kataba or lam yaktub both mean “he has not 
written, did not write, had not written” etc., through the whole range of past 
tenses normally found in English. In addition, /amma with the Jussive adds the 
idea of “yet” to the negative pastness of lam: lamma yaktub, “he has not yet 


‘Do not confuse with ma meaning “what”. 


— 
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written”, “did not yet write”, “had not yet written” etc. Note: Do not confuse this 
lamma with the one found in para. 99: amma kataba means “when he wrote. 


135. Negative Present. The Present (including the Near-Future) is negated by 
ma or Ia followed by the mudari’: ma (or /a) yaktubu, “he does not write 
“is not writing”, “will not write” etc. Of the two particles, /a is less closely 
tied to time than ma, and negates the action in a general way. Thus, /@ yaktuby 
could well mean “he does not write”, “is not given to writing’. Nore: The 
peculiar verb Jaisa (para. 117) negates those normally present-tense statements 
which we call Nominal Sentences: huwa walad(un), “he is a boy”, but J/aisa 
walad(an), “‘he is not a boy’’. See also Chapter 21. 


136. Negative Future. What might be called the Solemn Future, or the Formal 
Future, is negated by Jan followed by the Subjunctive. Thus, “he has gone away 
and he will not return”, might be rendered: gad dhahaba wa-lan yarji'a. Not: 

The Future can be similarly emphasised in important positive statements by the 
use of sa- or saufa before the simple mudari‘: a solemn declaration or threat, 
“T will return”, would almost certainly be rendered into Arabic as “sa-arji'u’ 
or ‘‘saufa arji'u" 


137. Special uses of the negative \a. This particle has three common uses in addi- 
tion to those mentioned already: 

(a) It combines with the Second Person of the Jussive to form “prohibitions”, 
i.e. Negative Imperatives (cf. paras. 114 and 115). Thus wktub. “write”, but la 
taktub, “do not write”. Any of the Second Person numbers or genders can be 
made negative in this way. One may not simply prefix a negative particle to the 
ordinary Imperative, as in many languages. 

(b) It directly negates an indefinite noun, in the Accusative Case and without 
tanwin, to make a statement of absolute negation. The most celebrated example 
of this is found in the first part of the Muslim profession of faith: /a ilah/a) illa 
allah(u), “there is no god but God!”, “there is no deity except God (Himself)" 
Remember in pronouncing this to say “‘illa-Ilah”’, not as we have just written it 
for convenience and clarity. On the other hand, the word ilah begins with hamzat 
al-gat’. 

(c) Where there is a string of negative verbs, one may use /a with the appro- 


priate Aspect once the time of the action has been established at the beginning of 


the sentence by ma or lam. Thus, the English sentence ‘the neither read nor 
wrote’’, “he did not read or write”’ might be put into Arabic as md gara’a wa-la 
kataba or lam yagra’ wa-la yaktub (cf. para. 134). 


138. Practice material. Translate the English and Arabic passages under this 
paragraph number in the separate section, p. 121. 
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erived Forms VII, VIII and X; Positive time-indicators 


- to Form I, with middle vowel regularised as -a- in the madi. The 
ved is of wasl, disappearing in the mudari’, which has the vowel- 
i-u. The masdar (and that of VIII and X) has a characteristic 
syllable. Thus from Form I kasara, we find Form VII inkasara, 
, Note that the stress never falls on this prefix. Note, too, that 
ever occurs in verbs with an initial radical ‘“‘unsympathetic” to 
amza, r, |, n, w, and y. The sense of this form is somewhat hard to 
5 however, it commonly renders a transitive Form I intransitive, 
or “neuter”. Thus kasara 1 is ‘‘to break (something)’’, but inkasara 
ecome broken”’, with some degree of ambiguity as to whether or 
nt may have been responsible. Again, hazama (i) is “to rout, put to 
inhazama is “to decamp, take to one’s heels’’. The VII often doubles 


Ts appearance and meaning. The characteristic feature here is 
of the first radical by prefixed i- (hamzat al-was!) and postposited 
ical itself taking sukan. In the madi, the mudari‘ and the masdar, 


yjtami u, ijtima’. As with VII, the stress does not recede as far as what 
ome the first syllable. While this form may be made from verbs with 
y first radical sound, certain natural aot changes take place 


-t- (wafaqa: ittafaqa; akhadha: ittakhadha). This form is extremely 
lyse as to meaning, which is unfortunate inasmuch as it is of 


ven sometimes doubling or interchanging with one or other of these, 
the latter it commonly takes an object. Sometimes it is identical with 
nse. Typical Form VIII verbs are: ijtama‘a, ‘‘to come together, to 
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assemble”, where Form I means “‘to bring together, gather, collect (something)’ 

ittala‘a (with ‘ald), “to become aware of, informed about”, where Form | mean 
simply ‘‘to rise”; ittakhadha, “to take for oneself, set aside, cultivate’’, where 
Form I carries broad connotations of “‘taking’’, as already noted; istama’‘a (with 
ila), “to listen”, where Form | means simply “to hear”; idfaraba, “to be dis- 
turbed, upset, agitated”, where Form I means “to beat, strike”. And so on 


141. Form X: appearance Since Form IX (like Form XI) is reserved for verbs 
associated with Colours and Defects, we shall leave them until we treat the ad- 
jectives in question. Thus we come to Form X, the last of the forms in commor 
use. The characteristic feature here is the prefixing of ista- (hamzat al-was!) \ 
Form I, with sukun on the first radical and the middle vowel regularised as - 
in the madi, The hamza disappears in the mudari’, which has the vowel-patterr 
a-sukin-a-sukun-i-u. The masdar has, once more, a characteristic long 4 in the 
final syllable. Note that while the vowel-pattern echoes VII and VIII, it does not 
exactly coincide at all points. The stress here recedes, if appropriate, as far as the 
second syllable of the prefix (-ta-). Here is a typical Form X from KHRJ (note 
stress!): ' 
Madi 

istakhraja 


Mudari’ 
yastakhriju 


Masdar 
istikhraj 


142. Form X: meanings. Three connotations are commonly found here, of which 
only one is peculiar to the form alone: 

(a) A sense of asking or requesting is introduced. From adhina, “to permit’, 
comes ista’dhana, “to ask permission’’; ghafara is ‘to forgive’’, istaghfara “to 
seek forgiveness”. 

(b) Another sense is that of doing something for one’s own advantage. Thus 
the pattern given at the end of para. 141 means “‘to extract (minerals), to exploit 
(a mine, resources, people)’; ‘amara is “to inhabit, to people’, but ista'mara is 
“to colonise (often in a bad sense), to practise imperialism”. 

(c) With II, Form X shares the estimative sense: istaqbaha is ‘to find repulsive 
to loathe”, and its opposite is istahsana. 

Often, as with the other forms, the shade of meaning in X is difficult to pin 
down in a given case: gabila is “to receive, accept”, but istagbala is commonly 
used only for receiving or welcoming people; gama (Hollow!) is “‘to rise’, 
istaqgama is “to be straight’. And so on. 


143. Positive time-indicators. These are so called in contrast to the negative 
time-indicators discussed in the last chapter. Concerning three of them, gad, sa- 
or saufa, and the madi of kana followed by the mudari‘ of another verb, we have 
already said what needs to be said. (For the first and third, see the Vocabulary 
and remarks to para. 108, pp. 112, 110f. respectively; for the second, see para 
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side Conditional Sentences (which we shall treat separately) and 
ike Jamma with madi, three important instances remain: 
of kana followed by the madi of another verb: kana kataba. This 
to be translated by the English pluperfect, “*he had written”. 
as with the third of the three instances just recapitulated, the two 
ten “enclose” the explicit noun-subject: kana rajulun kataba, ““a man 
t her than kana kataba rajulun. Note, too, that gad may be added 
onstruction (as well as substituting for it): it may precede the first verb 
he latter being perhaps more elegant and forceful: kana rajulun 
all, remember (both with this construction and the next) 
nent regarding verbs preceding, and verbs following, their 


is to be translated by the English so-called future-perfect, 
ten’. Once again the verbs commonly “enclose” the subject, 
ad may be added to the construction, but this time only before 


g the mudari is to be rendered by the present or near-future 


. -may...”’, “sometimes’’: gad yaktubu, “he may write” etc. 


3 
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Plurals of four-consonant nouns; Nouns of 
e and Place; Nouns of Instrument 


n eneral. Arabic is one of many languages having a special form 
express the Passive. (Other languages, like English and French, 
ame result by compounding the verb ‘‘to be” with the past-participle 
in question: “A kills B” becomes “‘B is killed by A’’.) The general 

Arabic verb used for the Passive is essentially identical with or 
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Arabic Passive is that it is of fairly rare occurrence in any case, and that it is 
virtually never used where the agent's identity is stated. The Arabic name for jt 
is al-majhul, “the not-known”’, in token of this fact. 


146. Principal Passives in 3 m.s. Once the following table has been learned, the 
remaining persons, numbers and so on can be readily made as for the Active 
madi and mudari' in all the relevant positions: 


- 


Madi Mudari‘ 
I kutiba yuktabu (cf. IV) 
Il kuttiba yukattabu 
I kutiba yukdtabu 
IV uktiba yuktabu (cf. I) 
Vv tukuttiba yutakattabu 
VI tukutiba yutakatabu 
VII unkutiba (very rare) yunkatabu (very rare) 
Vill uktutiba yuktatabu 
XS ustuktiba yustaktabu 


Note that the additional prefixed syllables tend to be made with u in the madi 
but with a in the mudari‘; also that the “‘structural” appearance differs from 
the Active only in III and VI of the madi, where a replaces 4, i.e. waw replaces 
alif. 


147. Plurals of four-consonant nouns. The plurals we have encountered so far 
have been those of three-consonant nouns, with one or more short vowels and 
sometimes with a long vowel also. Many Arabic nouns, however, have four 
consonants (not just a special pattern of three consonants with a shadda as in 
trade-form like fallah), with two short vowels or one long and one short. These 
nouns obtain their four consonants in different ways, some because these con- 
sonants are all an integral part of the word, some because one consonant has beer 
added to three radicals in the process of making a new pattern: an example of 
the former is khinzir, “pig” (KHNZR), or sikkin, while the latter pattern is re- 
presented by masjid, “mosque” (from SJD connoting “‘prostration’’). However, 
unless they are participles (which, as we saw in para. 100, mostly take Sound 
Plurals), they should all be treated identically when forming plurals, according 
to the following rules. 

(a) If there is a short vowel between the third and fourth consonant, as in 
masjid, the plural is normally of the pattern masajid{u). 

(b) If there is a long vowel between the third and fourth consonant, as ir 
khinzir or sikkin, the plural is normally of the pattern khandazir(u), sakakin(u 
Even the Passive Participle of I, when used as a noun, commonly behaves thus 
maktub, “letter”, gives makatib(u). 
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les ease greatly the burden of learning plurals: it will be noted that 
le longer the word, the easier to forecast is the plural. 


ans of Time and place. Arabic makes considerable use of special noun- 
ress the idea of the place (and to some extent the time) of a given 
he case of Form I the pattern is either as for masjid or like maktab, 
nd “office” (or “desk”) respectively (literally “‘a place of pros- 
d “a place of writing”). Sometimes, the form will have bound-t as 
4 substitute, or giving a new shade of meaning: thus, maktaba(h) is 
jokstore”, but madrasa(h) is the only form for “‘school’’. All of 
plurals as in para. 147 (a). In the Derived Forms the Noun of Place 
the Passive Participle: since, however, such cases are practically 
a relatively few Weak Roots, we shall deal with these as we come to 
ve study Weak Verbs at length. These Passive Participle-Place 
ng to the Derived Forms, normally form their plurals in the Sound 
fe that you should try to assign a specific meaning to each Noun of 
nd Time): do not content yourself with a general understanding of the 
what has been said above about majsid and maktab). See also 


ustrument. Special patterns are likewise often used to designate 
by which a given action is performed, but these are confined, 
cing, to Form I. The two most common patterns in use are exem- 
“key” from FTH, and miknasa(h), “broom”’, from kanasa(i) 
former makes a plural as in para. 147(b), the latter asin 147(a) 
y now that it is not always easy, when meeting the ph 
ouns based on three radicals, to re-construct the exacts 


dictionary in the hope of ie: actual occurre! 
A pattern sometimes serves as a Noun of Time and 
alada, “to bear, beget”, makes milad, “birthday” 
ssary phonetic change to miylad, milad). 


Vv 
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Conditional and Quasi-Conditional Sentences; 
Colours and Defects; Elatives 


151. Conditional Sentences in general. Conditional Sentences are those which 
cause a particular statement or command to depend on the fulfilment of a given 
condition: “If you lay by one dollar per week, you will have over $500 at the end 
of ten years”; “If you see anything strange, shoot first and ask questions after- 
wards!”; “If I had not known he was a criminal, I should have felt inclined to 
believe what he was saying.”’ Such sentences can often become complex, with 
one or more inset clauses dependent on the main ones; they may contain negative 
and affirmative elements indiscriminately; they may range from likelihood 
through mere possibility, to outright hypotheticality and absurdity; they car 
often express the condition by other words than “‘if” (“had I known... , were 
it not for the fact that. .. , assuming that. . .’’, etc.); and they may place the clause 
setting the condition (the Protasis) after the consequential statement or com- 
mand (the Apodosis). In many languages, but only to a very limited extent in 
modern English, Conditional Sentences need special consideration as regards 
structure, particularly in the matter of tenses. 


152. Conditional Sentences in Arabic. Most of the foregoing remarks apply to the 
case of Arabic, with one exception: in Arabic the Protasis (sharf, lit. “condition’’) 
must practically always precede the Apodosis (jawab, lit. ‘answer, response’’) 
Three special points need attention in Arabic Conditional Sentences: the particle 
used for “‘if’’; the Aspect of the verb employed; and the introduction of the jawab, 
by fa- or in some other way. Moreover, there are some Arabic Conditionals 
that would at first sight not appear to be so, and these we call Quasi-Conditionals 
Each of these problems will now be dealt with separately. Since they are inter- 
dependent, a multi-purpose series of examples will be given in para. 157 


153. The Conditional Particle in Arabic. The actual word used for “if” in Arabic 
has considerable bearing on the time and the probability of the statement. Three 
cases normally arise: inis the commonest particle, denoting simple possibility and 
usually affecting the verb with a present or near-future timing, whatever the 
Aspect actually used; idha implies some degree of probability, and is often trans- 
lated by “when, whenever” (contrast amma), as well as by “‘if”’ (the timing is 
still usually present to near-future); /au denotes a hypothetical or impossible 
condition (“if you did this, he would do that; if you had done this, he would have 
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nd the time-factor is naturally somewhat irrelevant, albeit English 


ie second English example in para. 151), the Aspect of Arabic 
ional Sentences is normally always either madi or Jussive. This 
ing on time, which is governed by other considerations, as seen in 
In the same sentence, madi may be paired with madi, Jussive with 
Shart may take one, and the jawab the other. The ultimate choice 
four possibilities often depends on stylistic considerations, 
d so on. It should be pointed out here that this limitation of 
ilar limitation of the Negative Particles employed in Condi- 
‘to ma and Jam (cf. para. 134), unless a negative form of the 
Jemanded, when we use /a with the Second Person of the Jussive 
Compound tenses occasionally occur in Conditional Sentences 
ed with kana and some other verb), but even here the particular 
ed will fulfil the requirement of madi or Jussive. 


of jawab. The jawab is introduced by fa- (not translatable, but 
© a breathing-space or the English ‘*.. . well now!.. .”) in three 
ere the jawab begins with anything other than a verb; where the 
th a verb in the Imperative; and where the madi verb of the jawab 
ve a really past and effective sense. In Conditional Sentences 
article /au (see para. 153 above), these considerations usually 


asi-Conditional Sentences. These are sentences in which the particles 
ra. 153 are replaced by such others as man (here signifying “whoe cr, 
: ri 


‘ich they can be interchanged: “Whoever commits a crime must 
may be equated with “‘If a man commits a crime he must pay the 
Pa . 


of Arabic Conditionals. Try to relate the following sentences to 
he points as relevant between paras. 151 and 156. You should also 
them into Arabic characters: 

a ala fa-adkhil-hu: When (whenever, if) he arrives, show him in! 
taba wasala al-maktibu al-yauma: If he writes the letter will arrive to- 
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(3) lau lam yaktub la-katabtu ana nafsi: If he hadn’t written I should have 
written myself. (NOTE: /au lam is preferred to /au ma.) 

(4) in wajadta kitaban fa-huwa Ii: If you find a book it belongs to me (is mine) 

(5) in gala hadha fa-qad kadhaba: \f he says that he has lied. (NOTE: fa-required 
here on two counts.) 

(6) man ‘allama jahilan (fa)-lam yata‘allam shai’an: Anyone who teaches an 
ignorant man learns nothing (or whoever teaches an ignorant man = if you 
teach..., he learns nothing). 

(7) ma (mah-ma) talabta fa-huwa la-ka: Whatever you ask for, it is yours 

(8) kana idha nazara kitaban gara’a-hu min al-fauri. Whenever he noticed a 
book he would read it on the spot. (NOTE: By putting kana outside a Conditional 
Sentence, particularly with idha, the whole time may be transferred to the past 
This sentence could be understood as meaning: “He was (the sort of man who) 
whenever he notices a book he reads it immediately”. The kana here is 3 ms 
agreeing with nazara and/or gara’a: if the person, gender and number of these 
vary, that of kana is adjusted accordingly. Cf. next sentence.) 

(9) kanat idha wasalat fa-al-babu maftiihun: Whenever she arrived the door was 
open (she was: whenever she arrives, well now! the door is open). 


158. Colours and Defects. Arabic has a special pattern of adjective and verb 
where the ideas of colour or of deficiency are involved. The following are speci- 
mens of the adjective patterns: 


Plural (masc. and fem. where ap- 


Masc. sing. Fem. sing. propriate) 
doo E =p vos = 
red rl é\ > yn 
af - ° 
at oS 15 oe 


The verb-forms used are the IX and the XI, the former being the more common 
Here are the essential parts of HMR IX, “to be(come) red” (you will not be able 
to handle such a verb in every situation until you have studied the phenomenon 
of Doubled Verbs at length, i.e. those in which the second radical is repeated 
a process closely paralleling what happens in Forms IX and XI): 

Madi Mudari’ Masdar 

ihmarra yahmarru ihmirar 

NOTE: Both the first and the third items begin with hamzat al-wasl. 


159. Elatives (patterns). | We have met the Elative on a number of occasions 
It too has special patterns, liable in the masculine to confusion with the adjec- 
tives of Colour and Defect: 
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Mase. sing. Fem. sing. 


oS! os 


Plural 


several forms, but rarely 
used 


Elative of an adjective of Colour or Defect has to be made dif- 
* might be ashaddu humratan (Accusative. bound-t), lit. “‘stron- 
(Accusative adverbially “‘of respect’’). 

bd 

§ (use ). The Elative corresponds to the English Comparative and 
broadly speaking it may be equated with the former when in- 
‘the latter elsewhere. However, remember (cf. two places in 
rks to para. 144, pp. 124, 125) that “the biggest city” in Arabic 
madinatin or al-madinatu al-kubra, i.e. the Elative as Su- 
yan articled noun in complete agreement, or it may precede 
an unarticled noun in Construct. As a general rule, always 
> masculine singular, disregarding number and gender, unless 
ion requires the Elative itself to have the article (not simply 
nite”), V yhen agreement must be observed. It is not enough to dif- 
the lative as Comparative and the Elative as Superlative. 
ic concepts, and can be misleading. The word akbaru is 


nly for the Superlative, and only then in certain cases as 
Me A k 

following specimen instances: 

+ 


we: | ee akbaru min-hu: She is taller than him (he). 


hiya akbaru al-nisa’i: She is the tallest of the women 
hiya akbaru-hunna: She is the tallest of them. 


hiya al-kubra: She is the tallest. 
huwa al-akbaru: He is the tallest. 


jal. Work through the material in the separate section, p. I 
j Fe 
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Alt 


Minor peculiarities in verbs; Peculiar common nouns; 
Some essential distinctions 


162. Verbs with initial waw. We have seen several examples of these in our read- 
ing materials, and the essential thing about them has already been said, namely 
that they lose the initial radical altogether (in the overwhelming majority of cases) 
in the mudari’: ‘wajada, yajidu. It merely remains here to emphasise certain points 
First, this peculiarity applies only to Form I, and not evento the Passive mudari' of 
that form. (In all other situations, these verbs are essentially standard, though 
the w, unvocalised, will of course often be sounded as # or au: muslim, but miiji 
(for muwjid); maktiib, but maujud (for mawjud). Special attention should Bechae aps 
be drawn to four phonetic phenomena, as exemplified in: ijab, IV masdar, fo 
the impossible iwjab; the difficulty of making a Form VII from these verbs (see 
para. 139); their assimilation of the w to the t in Form VIII (para. 140); and the 
form istijab, X masdar, for the impossible istiwjab.) Secondly, that such verbs 
normally take i as the middle yowel of the mudari’ (save with h and ‘ain asin 
dicated in para. 92). Thirdly, that this loss of the radical makes it relatively simple 
to form the Imperative: yajidu/yajid/jid (i.e. no helping hamza is needed) 


163. Verbs with hamza as a radical. The basic problem here is the general one of 
how to write the hamza in a given situation, and on that matter all that can be said 
effectively in an elementary work has been said in para. 53, particularly in sub- 
paras. (b) and (c). However, in a limited number of specific cases (those involving 
two hamzas in succession or hamza and a long vowel), the problem has both 
scriptorial and phonetic factors. Practically speaking, all such cases relate to 
verbs where the hamza is initial, and the main instances may be summarised as 
follows (taking the root ’LF throughout for en 


Form I: Imperative Udy (for AG y 
Active Participle ey (for Sail ) 

Ss - » 
Mudari‘ 1 ¢.s. SN (for il ) 


‘But remember the common cases of khudh, mur, and kul (see last item in Vocabulary and 
remarks to para. 144, p. 125). 
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CM (for aii) 

ull (for Gai ) 

Gl (for off ) 

Us] (for ei ) 

SU! (for eS) 

talyi (for Fh ) 

GSE (for GSI ) | ie. a con- 
tSE (for Gilg) stant change 


SJE (for for this form 


assive Participles sic. (for Lic, ) 
LSE (for CoE ) 
GAG! (for <3) ) 
SAK (for er ) 
ye! (for Lid} ) 
GE! (for 24) ) 


)are similarly affected, but these are sufficiently rare to make 
‘gi ving them in detail. Indeed, all these instances (and others) 
in 0 simple rules, with a third as footnote: 

short vowel, followed by the corresponding vowel-lengthener 
1 consonant so placed, save that hamza plus fatha plus alif is 
da (see para. 54). 
lort vowel, followed by hamza with sukun, is written and 


yn 


“revert” to the normal theoretical form. Thus, if Gil is pre 


bg 


‘i : 
nber that some verbs assimilate the hamza to the t throughout this form (see para. 


( 
? 
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are often one vowel short of the standard patterns, or diverge from them in some 
other way: zanna, not zanana; yazunnu, not yaznunu. This unification is practi- 
cally universal in such verbs, save in the following two situations: where 2 and2 
are naturally separated by a long vowel (maznun, not mazunn, in the Passive 
Participle of I); where the third radical, i.e. the second occurrence of 2, naturally 
bears sukun, as in the Jussive and the Imperative (yaznun, not yazunn; uznun, 
not uzunn or zunn). However, so strong is the tendency to unite that the second of 
these two situations is often circumvented, and one finds forms like yazunn(/) 
zunn(i), with “false” vowels appended to satisfy the universal Arabic reluctance 
to have a syllable both long and closed, or closed twice (see para. 49(a)). Yet even 
this reluctance is usually overcome, in these Doubled Verbs, throughout much of 
Forms III and VI, and in the Active Participle of I: typical examples would be 
zanna, tazanna; yuzannu, yatazannu; and zann(un) for zanin(un). One final thing 
needs to be said about these Doubled Verbs: when unification takes place, if 
radical | already has a vowel, it keeps it and 2 loses its own vowel (dulila becomes 
dulla); if radical 1 has no vowel, as in several places in the mudari‘, it takes that of 
2 (judlalu becomes yudallu). It should go without saying that II and V are 
absolutely regular: dallala, not dallla, which would violate too many “rules” and 
susceptibilities to bear enumeration! 


165. The verb laisa. Once again, we have already met this verb, but it may be 
useful to tabulate here its peculiarities of form, use and syntactical construction 

(a) Form. This verb has only one form, corresponding in general appearance \ 
the madi Aspect. Moreover, though we find /aisat, laisa, laisata, and laisii regu- 
larly formed from the 3 m-s., all the other persons adopt the form /as- (/astu 
Jasna, etc.). 

(b) Use. It is used to negate Nominal Sentences (see para. 135); and it may also 
be used with the mudari’ of another verb to negate the present near-future, i.c 
it may replace ma or /a in such cases as those given in para. 135: Jaisa yaktubu 
“he won’t write’. (There seems here to be a certain degree of emphasis.) It wil 
be noted that both these uses are in present time. 

(c) Construction. We have already seen that when negating a Nominal Se 
tence, it commonly takes its predicate in the Accusative (see again para. 135) 
It may also govern its predicate by bi-: ‘he is not a boy” could therefore be either 
laisa waladan or laisa bi-waladin. 


166. Some peculiar common nouns. Many ordinary nouns, particularly those as- 
sociated with personal relationships, have miscellaneous peculiarities. Several 
of these we have already encountered, but it will be convenient to tabulate them 
here in one paragraph: 


ab (pl. aba’): father (see under ab in Vocabulary and remarks to para. 127 (p. 119) 
umm (pl. ummahat): mother (no fem. ending in the singular; special pl. form of 
Sound Fem.) 


~ 
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ikhwan): brother (behaves as for ab (see Vocabulary and remarks 
. 119). First pl. denotes real, or natural brothers; second plural 
ative “brothers”, e.g. members of a league or a club. Root 


at): sister (cf. remarks on bint above. Root "KHW) 
Is. dhawu, dhawat): having, possessed of (a certain quality)-e.g. 
sessing intelligence, intelligent (‘aqil) (Used to form personal 
n abstract nouns, and is always found in Construct. The masc. 
like construct abu, the masc. pl. like a Sound Masc. construct. 
emble bint or ukht. There is also a Dual, dhawa, dhawata; and 
forms of the plural) 
h): mouth. Either completely regular in declension, or with a 
rm fii etc., like abi. Root FWH 

a 
al distinctions 
fixes mu-, ma-, and mi- often give great difficulty to beginners in the 
ning Arabic. While they sometimes occur in structurally identi- 
!madrs(h) could be read as madrasa(h), “school”’, or mudarrisa(h), 
they are really quite distinct. The first, mu-, is the prefix of all 


longs to the Passive Participle of Form I; the Noun of Place— 
‘and the Broken Plurals of four-consonant nouns beginning 
¢ vowel of the singular). The prefix mi- belongs mainly to 


most cases. The first, in, is a Conditional Particle normall 
ly by a Jussive or madi (para. 153). The second, inna, isa stat 
en untranslatable, but giving some degree of emphasis to th 
ist be “neutralised” immediately by a pronominal suffix or anoun 
, and it is then followed either by the predicate of a Nomina 
mplete Verbal Sentence; it is often used to introduce verbal 
e third particle, an, links the verbs of hoping, commanding, 
a following Subjunctive; it may be prefixed by prepositions 
ted with certain verbs (qadara ‘ala etc.); and it itself enters into 
ons as /i-an, li-alla etc. The final particle, anna, links verb to verbin 


calli @ for an (it can usually be translated, unlike an, by “the fact 


@ it introduces reported statements. In construction and behay- 
ur inna, in function it resembles an: like the latter it enters into 


normal} 
‘such cc 
‘situ 


that 


® 
7 
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by prepositions. (For the last three cf. particularly Chapters 14 and 15 and 
Vocabulary and remarks to their exercise material, paras. 108, 117, found on 
pp. 112, 113, and 117.) 


168. Practice material. Work through the material in the separate section 
p. 129. ’ 
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Hollow Roots: Madi and mudari’ of Form I 


169. Hollow Roots in general. By this point, we have reviewed virtually all the 
essential features of Arabic grammar; most of what the student now requires 
for further progress can be gained from prolonged and repeated ‘exposure’ 
real Arabic, with occasional reference, on specific problems of language, \ 
any of the accepted grammatical manuals (see Postscript).' However, we still 
need to examine in a minimum of detail the phonetic, and sometimes scriptorial 
changes undergone by roots with w or yin second or third place, when such roots 
are fitted into the various patterns so far encountered in the Standard Verb 
Roots with middle w or y are called Hollow; those with final w or y we shall 
call Weak. The vital key to understanding virtually all the changes involved is a 
sound grasp of a principle we have already stated more than once since para 
49(a); Arabic cannot tolerate a syllable that is both long and closed (nor, inci- 
dentally, one that is short but closed twice). 


170. Hollow Roots: Madi I. In the madi of Form I we have to distinguish two 
broad categories of Hollow Verb (with a third minor category): those with wand 
those with y. Both categories, in those situations where the third consonant \s 
vowelled (3 m.s., 3 f.s., 3 m.p. etc.), have a central long ad vowel: thus, gala, “\ 
say” (from QWL) or “to take a nap” (from QYL); kanat, ‘‘she was” (from KWN) 
saru, “they went” (from SYR); gala, “they (two) said”’, “they (two) took a nap”; 
and so on. In all other positions, however (i.e. where the third radical is un- 


'Non-linguistic problems (references to history, literature, philosophy etc.) need a 


long apprenticeship in acculturation for their solution. Sometimes they remain intrac- 


table. Remember, too, that Arabic is an extremely rich, widespread and long-lived 


language, with consequent variations of style and vocabulary; and that its script is 


peculiarly liable to miscopyings, misprints and confusion! 
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, the two categories differentiate as: qultu, “I said”; gilta, “‘you took a 
nna, “they (f., and note shadda) were’’; sirtum, “‘you (pl. m.) went”; etc. 
minor, category to which we have just referred derives mostly from 
iddle w: such roots in magi Form] cannot be distinguished from the 
sgories in the “‘open”’ position, but when a ‘‘closed”’ syllable arises 
lways take the vowel i. Thus, nama but nimtu (from NWM, “sleeping’’); 
iftum (from KHWF, “‘fearing”’); and na/i but nilna (from NWL/ 
ning”). If to this short list we add za/a, ziltu (from ZWL/ZYL, 
it usually found in negative in sense of “‘continuing”’!), the list of 
ory is virtually complete for all practical purposes. 


Roots: Mudari‘ J. The same basic principles obtain here. Roots 
form their “open” mudari‘ patterns in long a, and their “closed” 
2 yaqulu, yakununa but yaqulna, takunna (the latter with shadda). 
‘find in the second category: tagilu (‘she is taking a nap’’) and 
u (f.) are going”), but tagilna and yasirna. \n the third category, 
in mudari’ Form 1 is 4, the “‘closed”’ vowel a:yanamu, yanamna; 
; and so on. It will be noted that in the mudari’ all vowels are 


+ 
ots: Subjunctive, Jussive and Imperative I. Once the Indicative 
wari’ is mastered for each person, number and gender, the 
‘Subjunctive is straightforward, since (as with the parallel situ- 
ndard Verb) no new case arises which calls for the non-vowel- 
cal: yakunu etc. becomes yakina etc.; takunina etc. becomes 
kunna, takunna remain unchanged. In the Jussive, however, all 
§ are replaced by sukin, and consequently the long vowels are 


[mperative is still formed regularly from the Jussive (see paras. 
but not 2 (a) that no hamzais needed (kun, qul, sir, nam etc.); and (b) 
as of the Imperative recover the full long vowel, since the third r 
owelled (kuni, gili, sira etc.). 


! material. Work through the material in the separate s 


im 
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Hollow Roots: Participles and Masdar of Form I; Forms II, 
IIT, V and VI 


174. Hollow Roots: Participles I. In the First Form, the Active Participle of all 
Hollow Roots is identical with that from roots with hamzaas the second radical 

Thus, sa’il could normally be taken to be the Active Participle of the commor 
root S’L and translated “asking; a beggar”; but it could occasionally be referred 
to SYL and accordingly rendered “flowing (of a stream); fluid, liquid”. Likewise 

na'im would normally be taken as coming from the obvious root NWM and ren- 
dered “sleeping, asleep”’; but it could in rare instances be referred to N’M, with 
the sense of “moaning”. Until you know Arabic well enough to be reasonably 
certain as to the most obvious sense, always refer such Active Participles to al! 
three roots in the dictionary. The Passive Participle of Hollow Roots in Form | is 
determined by the middle radical: verbs with w all behave like magiil, makhii/ 
those with y all have the pattern mazid (from ZYD, which we have met) and 
mabi' (from BY‘, denoting “‘selling”’). There are, as it happens, fewer middle-) 
Hollow Verbs capable of forming true passives in Form I than is the case for those 
with middle-w. 


175. Hollow Roots: Masdars J. It will be remembered (para. 166(c)) that there 
is really no escape from learning by heart the individual masdar of each verb 
in Form I. While this is still largely true of the Hollow Roots, it is neverthe- 
less a fact here that a very high proportion of them have at least one of the 

possible masdar patterns in 1 a 2 3: qaul, sair, kaun, khauf, naum etc. This 
does not preclude the simultaneous, or the exclusive, occurrence of other 
patterns (magal, masir, kiyan (for kiwan), makhafa(h) etc.), often with variant 
shades of meaning; but it is useful to be able, at least in most cases, to count 
on knowing automatically one probable masdar pattern. As with most maydar 
(and Participles), many of these often acquire a semi-independent life of their 
own as common nouns: the series from gau/ to naum, for example, commonly 
have such virtually non-verbal, fully nominal senses as ‘‘statement, trip, exis 
tence, fear, sleep” in addition to “(the act of) saying, going, being, fearing, 
sleeping”. 


176. Hollow Roots: Forms II, III, V and VI. These are absolutely in accordance 
with the Standard Verb in every respect, that is the middle wor yis treated exactly 
like any other consonant. It is not therefore proposed, as is usually done in the 
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abic grammar-manuals, to set out lengthy tables that serve no 
ther than to obscure this simple basic fact. Remember to introduce 
ent of “diphthongisation’’ when you pronounce the “repeated” 
in II and V: for example, pronounce sayyara as saiyara, mukhaw- 
iwif, takawwun as takauwun and so on. However, remember that this 
3 m the strict regularity of the written forms (and in most cases 
the pronounced forms as well). 


aterial. Work through the material in the separate section, 


Qt 


ow Roots: Forms VII and VIII, IV and X; 
Hollow Passives 


is in w and those in y, and we shall accordingly use only oneverb in 
e for purposes of demonstration. Both forms show a somewhat un- 
quality in the mudari’ and its derivatives: a (a) rather than i(); 
: noted that this vowel (unlike that of Form I madi) shortens uni 
hout change of quality. (This is also the case in the madi of VII and 

virtually everywhere outside madi 1.) ’ 


Masdar (Imperative) (Both Participles) 


yangadu 
yakhtaru 


ingiyad 
ikhtiyar 


munqad 
mukhtar 


ingad 
ikhtar 


~ 


Means “‘to be led, guided; to be tractable”, and derives from Q 
Signifies “to choose, elect, select”, deriving from the root KHYR, 
we have already met in the sense of “good”. The patterns in the lasttwo — 
d ye regularly according to the general rules (paras. 114 and 121 
hey are given here partly for completeness of reference, and 


Passive Participle: the word mukhrar, for example, commonly 
of “small-town mayor, village headman”, could be in theory 
, “the elected one”, or Active, “the one having freedom of choice”. 
th at all the initial hamzas here are of was/; and also that the shortened 
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vowel of the Imperative is restored to full length wherever the third radical nc 
longer has sukun (para. 172): ingadu, ikhtari etc. 


179. Hollow Roots: Forms IV and X. Once again, no distinction is made 
between roots in w and those in y, so that only one verb will be demonstrated in 
each case. Vowel-shortening is uniform throughout. The masdar of both forms 
deserves special attention. 


Madi Mudari’ Masdar (Imperative) (Active Part.; 
Passive Part.) 
IV ’ajaba yujyibu *yjaba(h) ’ajib mujib; mujab 


x istafada yastafidu istifada(h) istafid mustafid; mustafad 
The first verb we have met several times already, and its root is known to be JWB; 
the second means “‘to take advantage (of: min)’, deriving from FYD, a derivation 
of which we have already met as fa’ida(h). Note, once again, that the patterns 
in the last two columns need not be learned by heart, since they derive quite 
regularly. (Unlike the cases of VII and VIII, Active and Passive Participles of 
Hollow Roots can be clearly distinguished in IV and X.) Remember that while 
all the initial hamzas of X are of was/, those of IV are of gat‘ (para. 125). Once 
again, the shortened vowel of the Imperative must be “restored” in appropriate 
phonetic contexts. ’ajibr, istafidu etc. 


180. Hollow Roots: Passives. By combining the principles of para. 146 with those 
enunciated repeatedly from para. 169 to this point, the student should be ableto 
forecast most of the patterns involved. Once again, II, III, V and VI are absolu- 
tely standard, while VII practically never occurs. The remaining forms are given 
below for reference: we use QWL, but they apply equally to roots with middle y 


Madi Mudari’ 
I gila yuqalu 
IV *ugila yugalu 
Vill uqtila yuqtalu 
x ustugila yustagalu 


Vowel-shortening is uniform throughout. 


181. Practice material. Work through the material in the separate section, 
p.136. 
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a TEE ee 
25 


Weak Roots: Basic patterns of Form I 


182. Weak Roots in general. While, in a sense, all roots containing any unstable 
radical could be described as “‘weak’’, we use the term here in the restricted 
connotation of those roots having w or y as their third radical. In some ways 
their behaviour parallels that of Hollow Roots; at times, however, the Weak 
Roots are considerably more complex and diverse; in at least one respect, namely 
the lack of any distinction between w and y roots in the Derived Forms, they are 
rather simpler than the Hollow Roots to learn and remember. Once again, the 
basic operative principle is that a syllable in Arabic cannot normally be both long 
and closed. Perhaps the most obvious characteristic of the Weak Roots is a 
tendency, where the weak radical is retained, to make diphthongs. 


183, Weak Roots: Madi of J. As with the Hollow Verbs, there are in Form I two 
major categories, divided according to the exact nature of the final radical as 
w or y; and a third, minor category that may have either radical originally, but 
displays only y, and that with a fixed, deviant vowel-pattern. We give below the 
three categories set out at length for the three verbs da‘a (D‘W), “‘to call” (and 
many shades of meaning, with different prepositions relating to “invitation”, 
“prayer”, “blessing” and “‘cursing”); rama (RMY), “to throw, aim, pelt’’; and 
radiya (RDW), “to accept, be tolerant, indulgent” (of, towards: bi, ‘an and other 
constructions). 


z rit I 
da‘a 
les rama v3) radiya fea > 
da‘at e = 
oe) ramat os) radiyat eerals 
da’ Con. 
aula tt ramaita Cx radita 5 
ce etc. etc. 
da‘au (Var 
> ramau \ radii : 
dance A ce) da \yn5y 
a ramaina 5) radina ayes 
da‘autum 6 628 “ a uw) 
3 ramaitum wy) raditum =; 
da'autunna ye, ; iG : (27 
ramaitunna = 5 raditu: Sees 
da‘auna bees or SHenhT cos) 


Tamaina 


radina 2, 
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I Il Il 

da‘awa \yeo* ramaya lay radiya er) 
da‘ata eo ramata tay radiyata we 
da‘autuma =k e> ramaituma  () ragituma ws 


*Notice (in this column only) the ambiguous appearance in Arabic when written without 
vowels. 


It will be noted that the weak radical disappears without any trace in the follo- 
wing situations only: 3 m.p. (all three columns); 3 f.s. and 3 f.d. (columns | and II 
only). In most other situations it remains as a diphthong (columns | and I!) or 
a long vowel i (column III). 

In a few instances the third radical retains its consonant function: 3 m.d. (all 
three columns); and 3 m.s., 3 f.s., 3 f.d. (column III only). The sound of long ais 
found only in 3 m.s., columns I and II; and only in column I is it attained by 
substituting alif for the radical w, since column II uses the radical y to make a 


184, Weak Roots: mudari’ of I 


I Il Til 
yad‘t ee yarmi Be yarda Ps 
tad‘ rou tarmi wo tarda oe 
tad‘ina wes tarmina ey tardaina ne; 
ad‘ gs armi wi arda Ce 
yad‘tna Oyed yarmina a yardauna Oy 7 
g ” yarmina ivy yardaina Ww? s 
tad‘ina Oe tarmina dens tardauna Oy) 
" " tarmina in} tardaina ime? 
nad‘t ray narmi os narda st 
yad‘uwani Olyew yarmiyani Olu, yardayani dle 
tad‘uwani ON ey tarmiyani OL. 5 tardayani oly 
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that the position here is rather more complex than for the 
ie third radical now disappears without any trace in the fol- 
f.s., 3 m.p. and 2 m.p. (all three columns). (It should be 
that while it might also seem to disappear in exactly the 
. and 2 f.p., in column I, such is not really the case: these 
ar in formation in all three columns, and the differences they 
themselves arise from a strictly logical application of the 
pattern to a given final radical-and-vowel formation.) In the 
n columns I and II, the weak radical serves as a long vowel in 


: avowel with an aidiphthong in 3 f.p. and 2 f.p. (the diphthong in 2 
is accounted for differently under a general analysis just given). 


this identity by different routes); in columns II and III res- 
me is true of 2 f.s. and 2 f.p. 


ots: Subjunctive, Jussive and Imperative of I 
leral rules for making the Subjunctive given in para. 105 apply here, 
should perhaps be re-emphasised to avoid doubt. In all three 


per to add the “otiose”’ a/ifin 3 m.p. and 2 m.p.!); in all other 

s I and II, the weak radical takes an a vowel, but column III — 
anged for these latter instances. It may be noted that while the 
1 columns II and III between 2 f.s. and 2 f.p. is now remoyed, anew 
as between 2 f.s. and 2 m.s./3 f.s. (visual only in column II, but both 

onetic in column III). ¥ 

n said about the Subjunctive applies in great measure to the 

expected from para. 106. However, the basic principle of 
mes into play as soon as sukan is imposed in all three columns, 

ding in the Indicative in a long vowel: yad‘u, yarmi, yarda etc. 
words, the final radical disappears completely in such cases. 
ppear completely in the Jussive, but note two important 
mn I: 3 m.p. with “‘otiose” alif and 3 m.d.;2m.p. with “otiose” 
gm the Jussive it is not difficult to proceed, in general accord with 
Imperative. From the three Jussives just given at the end 
ra., we obtain the truncated forms; udu, irmi, irda. The other 
erative are formed from these in more or less the normal 


ng the final vowels and endings in accordance with the 
. Thus we have: 
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I i Il 
fis. ud el irmi wl irdai ee 
m.p. ud‘t \eal s irma Vyas! irdau yo, 
f.p. ud‘ina Ogeol irmina om)! irdaina ime 
cd. ud‘uwa \yeol * irmiya ba)! irdaya Ls 


*Note ambiguous appearance in unvowelled form. 


186. Weak Roots: Active Participles I. No distinction is made here between the 
three types of Weak Root, so that one illustration will serve for all three. We 
will take as a model the Active Participle of the root QDY, which we have already 
met in para. 173 in the sense of “‘judge”’. It is best set out as a noun-table 


Indefinite Definite (with article or otherwise) 
Nominative fea qadin ll al-qadi 
Accusative Lele qadiyan ” al-qadiya 
Genitive wt qadin ” al-qadi 


Such participles, when used as ordinary nouns, can still make a Sound Plural 
(qaduna/gadina), but they often take, additionally or instead, a special Broker 
Plural of the form #25 (qudat). Many very common and useful nouns belong 
in this class, and it must accordingly be thoroughly well known. The feminine 
Active Participle is perfectly regular (da‘iya(h), is\> ), but see para. 188 


187. Weak Roots: Passive Participles I. There is a distinction here betweer 
column I and columns II/III. All verbs in the da‘a category form their Passive 
Participles I regularly, as mad'aw, je. . All verbs in the rama/radiya categories 
form their Passive Participles I, with vowel-conversion by the dominant (cf. par 
53 (c)), as: marmiy, mardiy, “+ / “2,.. Note that in none of these cases are 
we really dealing with a syllable both long and closed, since one or other of t! 
regular declension-endings is understood to be present (cf. towards end of par 
49 (b)). 


188. Weak Roots; miscellaneous noun-patterns I. As usual in Form |, no very 
helpful rules can be given for the formation of masdars from Weak Roots. Some 
are absolutely regular: rama can give ramy (consonantal). However, the student 
should be prepared (in all the forms, as well as I) to find masdars, as also other 
nouns, in which the weak radical converts to hamza: da‘a can give du‘a’ (of the 
1 u 2 a3 pattern); or those which assume endings like quran (seep. 134, Vocabulary 
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177): radiya can give ridan, es . Often the weak radical converts to 
i ally before bound-t: mardat, for example, is another possible masdar of 
a. Ina few nouns, the weak radical assumes an almost totally invariable form 
or example, is another possible masdar from da‘d, and the only 
n undergo is that of substituting a/iffor ya’ in the non-final position, 
roken Plural pattern from Weak Roots in Form I needs special 
not to be confused with the gadin pattern. It derives from the 
r feminine of the Active Participle I, and we shall take the pl. of 
emale marksman”’, as a model. 


Definite (with article or otherwise) 


rawamin os al-rawami 
rawamiya ” al-rawamiya 


rawamin © al-rawami 


1 that the crucial point of difference from qadinlies in the Indefinite 
eover, since this general pattern of plural is technically Diptote 
jawa afilu), the Accusative Indefinite might be expected to influence 

Indefinite, but such is not the case in these Weak Roots. 


terial. Work through the material in the separate section, p. 139. 


* 26 


ts: Derived Forms in general; Forms II-IV 


notions should be clearly understood from the beginning. 
m whatsoever is made in the Derived Forms between roots with 


ception of V and VI, behave like yarmi. Fourthly, V and VI 
like yarda. Fifthly, all the Weak Derived Active Participles 
in (as do also the masdars of V and V1). Sixthly, all the Weak 
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Derived Passive Participles (often used as Nouns of Place, see para. 148) behave 


like quran. Finally, one masdar of III, and those of IV and VII-X, convert the 
weak radical into hamza. 


191. Weak Roots II: basic patterns. We use SLW II, “to pray” (see p. 138, Voca- 
bulary and remarks for para. 181, for a special function of this verb), to demon- 
strate the three basic patterns (madi, mudari’ and masdar) and their derivatives 
(Imperative, and Active and Passive Participles), though the three latter are 
predictable in every case. 


Madi Mudari* Masdar 

salla yusalli tasliya(h) 
(Imperative) (Active Part.) (Passive Part.) 
be Je Ja. 

salli etc. musallin musallan 


Note particularly the masdar: this pattern occasionally occurs with standard 
roots, e.g. tajriba(h), rather than tajrib, from JRB II, “‘to test, experiment with 
to experience”’. The Passive Participle as a Noun of Place means “chapel, ora- 
tory”. 


192. Weak Roots III; basic patterns. We shall use LQY III, “to meet, have an 
interview with” (more deliberate in sense than I, /agiya). 
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Mudari’ 

Je 
yatawalla 
(Active Part.) 


Masdar 
Us 
tawallin 


(Passive Part.) 


er 


mutawallan 


“MY VI, “to feign blindness, 


Madi Mudari‘ Masdar 
ay gy 3654 mulaqat 
laga yulaqi «WW liga 
(Imperative) (Active Part.) (Passive Part.) 
oy ou oh 
lagi ete. mulaqin mulagan 
193. Weak Roots IV: basic patterns. We shall use LOY IV, ‘to throw, cast” 
Mag Mudari’ Masdar 
Ji & “i 
*alga yulgi "ilqa’ 
(Imperative) (Active Part.) (Passive Part.) 
ali ee ee 
*alqi etc. mulgin mulgan 


194. Practice material. Work through the material in the separate section, pP 


143ff. 


Mudari*® Masdar 
Ga qs 

- yata‘ama ta‘amin 
(Active Part.) (Passive Part.) 
cle le 
muta‘amin muta‘aman 


Mudari‘ Masdar 

a a 
yanqadi ingida 
(Active Part.) (Passive Part.) 
ae wtie 


mungadin munqadan 


i | 
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198. Weak Roots VIII: basic patterns. We shall use SHRY VIII, “to buy 
Madi Mudari* Masdar 

sl sr ln 

ishtara yashtari ishtira’ 
(Imperative) (Active Part.) (Passive Part.) 

re) r— ‘ej 

ishtari mushtarin mushtaran 


199. Weak Roots X: basic patterns. We shall use SHFY X, “to recover (from an 


illness)”. 

Madi Mudari’ Masdar 

el — elas 

istashfa yastashfi istishfa’ 
(Imperatve) (Active Part.) (Passive Part.) 
oe cetn an — 

istashfi mustashfin mustashfan 


200. Weak Roots: Passive patterns. By combining the principles of para. 146 with 
those enunciated from para. 182 to this point, the student should be able to fore- 
cast most of the patterns involved. All Weak Roots are treated in the Passive as 
though the weak radical were y, the madi behaving like radiya and the mudari 
like yarda. The following table is given in terms in QDY, though this root does 
not necessarily exist in all the Derived Forms: 


Madi Mudari® 

I qudiya yuqda (cf. IV) 

II quddiya yugadda 

Ii qudiya yuqada 

IV uqdiya yuqda (cf. I) 

Vv tuquddiya yutaqadda 

VI tuqudiya yutaqada 
‘The masdar of this particular verb is usually taken in practice to be shird’, from |. Such 
a non-conformity is not uncommon: cf. HBB IV, but hubb; and SFR III, but (sometimes) 
safar. 
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w waqudiya yungad3 
vil egmedys yequda 
x estagdiys yustaqd 


201. Practice material. Work through the matenal resection, p. 44. 
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Roots with multiple peculiarities; The problem of numerals; 
A list of basic roots 


22. Multiple peculiar roots in general. Much is often made of these in the 
standard manuals, but the position is essentially fairly simple in most cases. One 
of the multiple peculiarities often relates to hamtza, particularly in the initial 
position: the principles explained in paras. 53 and 163 apply here. Where 
Hollow Root is also involved paras. 169-80 should be consulted once mo! 
Similarly with para. 162 for initial waw, and paras. 182-200 for Weak 
Totake a few examples, representative Form I patterns of the two roots co! 
“coming” ("TY and JY’), and the roots "WB and WLY respectively 
appear as follows: ' 


Imperative Active Part. 


é 3h = ot 

a ya'ti Wi (for iti) atin 

> = = nee 

fa yaji'u jv’ ja’in (for ja’i’) 
J mak Ji = 

aba ya’ubu ub a’ib 

SS) & J Jy 

wala; waliya yali ity walin 


203, Multiple peculiar roots: some special cases. While the unstable consonants 
can occur in one given root as both second and third radical, no root is normally 
capable of being treated as simultaneously Hollow and Weak. In such cases, the 
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198. Weak Roots VIII: basic patterns. We shall use SHRY VIII, “to buy”. 
unqudiya yungada 
Madi Mudari‘ Masdar uqtudiya yuqtada 
Gh é spy elpel a ustuqdiya yustaqda 
ishtara yashtari ishtira’! Ps) 
(Imperative) (Active Part.) (Passive Part.) e material, Work through the material in the separate section, p. 145. 
il een oo a 
ishtari mushtarin mushtaran 
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Itiple peculiarities; The problem of numerals; 
A list of basic roots 


199. Weak Roots X: basic patterns. We shall use SHFY X, “‘to recover (from an 
illness)”. 


Madi Mudari’ Masdar 
2 Lces\ oH elaez| 
istashfa yastashfi istishfa’ fl 2 ince anverth 
; : culiar roots in general. Much is often made of these in the 
(Imperatve) (Active Part.) (Passive Part.) nuals, but the position is essentially fairly simple in most cases. One 
te pte sae le p eculiarities often relates to hamza, particularly in the initial 
ert t oe ee ar principles explained in paras. 53 and 163 apply here. Where a 


involved paras. 169-80 should be consulted once more. 


200. Weak Roots: Passive patterns. By combining the principles of para. 146 with 
those enunciated from para. 182 to this point, the student should be able to fore- 
cast most of the patterns involved. All Weak Roots are treated in the Passive as 
though the weak radical were y, the madi behaving like radiya and the mudari 
like yarda. The following table is given in terms in QDY, though this root does 
not necessarily exist in all the Derived Forms: 


Imperative Active Part. 


Se) oi 


Madi Mudari' iti (for iti) a 
I qudiya yuqda (cf. IV) 
Il quddiya yugadda 
Il qudiya yuqada 
IV uqdiya yuqda (cf. I) 
Vv tuquddiya yutaqadda 
VI tuqidiya yutaqada 


The masdar of this particular verb is usually taken in practice to be shira’, from |. Such 
a non-conformity is not uncommon: cf. HBB IV, but hubb; and SFR III, but (sometimes) 


V en root as both second and third radical, no root is normally 
safar. 


ated as simultaneously Hollow and Weak. In such cases, the 
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second radical (normally w) is treated as fully consonantal. Thus WY gives 
‘awa; ya'wi etc., and no really extreme complications are found in actual 
practice. However, two roots deserve special mention: R’Y gives ra‘a, yara 
in I, and ‘ard, yuri in IV, i.e. the medial hamza in these four situations disappears 
completely in all but the madi of I (ra’a is the ordinary verb for “to see”, its 
Form IV meaning “to show”). Secondly, the root HYW/HYY is treated some- 
times as Doubled and sometimes as Weak, while in Form X one of the unstable 
radicals often disappears altogether: the madi of Lis hayya or hayiya in 3 m.s., but 
usually regular like radiya elsewhere, even in 3 f.s. and 3 m.p.; in the muari 
of I we find yahya etc. (not normally written, as one might expect, as yahyd): 
Form IV gives ‘ahya (note spelling, once more), yuhyi; Form X gives istahaiya etc 
(in those cases where the third radical normally takes a vowel), or istahya (note 
spelling again), or istahd. Once established, these last two deviants take endings 
as for SHFY X. (Form | of this root means “‘to live, be alive”; and Form IV “tc 
revive, bring to life’; while Form X usually means “to be ashamed (of: min)”.) 
Even for these two roots, virtually all other possible patterns are regular in 
their deviations. 


204. The Arabic numerals in general. The numerals, and particularly the 
Cardinal Numbers, present difficulties in respect of: their combination with 
each other, in the teens especially; their various ways of governing the thing 
numbered; and the principle of Polarity (i.e. opposed gender) in some of the 
units. There are also a number of minor problems, which are best treated 
individually. We shall deal briefly with all these problems (some of which we have 
actually met in reading), and then say a little more about Ordinals and Fractions 


205. Cardinal Numbers: Combination. Most of the Cardinal Numbers are simple, 
full-fledged nouns of various patterns, combining with each other by means of 
the link “and”, wa-. Usually, the unit will precede the ten (the number 23 is 3-and- 
20 rather than 20-and-3), but order is otherwise from highest to lowest. (An older 
order, from lowest to highest, may explain why Arabic numerals still seem to 
read from left to right, against the whole trend of the script: the date 1964 was 
originally written and read from right to left as 4-and-60-and-900-and- 1000; it 
is now usually read as 1000-and-900-and-4-and-60, but still preserves the 
original written order.) The one anomaly in this general principle of combina- 
tion is that the teens, from 11 to 19, form fixed compounds, undergoing no 
change except for a partial Accusative-Genitive case-marking in the case of |2 


206. Cardinal Numbers: Government. The number 1, if used at all (e.g. for 
emphasis) with a thing numbered, is a simple adjective following the noun 
kitabun wahidun, zaujatan wahidatan. (The forms ahad, fem. ihda (indecl.), may 
be regarded as “pronouns’’, either standing alone or followed by a noun in 
Construct or a Pronoun Suffix: we have seen examples of all these.) The number 2, 
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(e.g. for emphasis) with a thing numbered, is a Dual noun following 
nin apposition: kitabani ithnani, zaujataini ithnataini. (Remember that 
‘takes hamzat al-was/!) The numbers from 3 to 10 are in Construct with 
ural noun (at an earlier stage, Arabic reserved certain Broken 
$ use, the so-called ‘plurals of paucity”, but this limitation 
1a dead-letter in practice). The numbers from 11 to 99 govern the 
in the Accusative singular. From 100 onwards, whole hundreds 
in Construct with a Genitive singular noun; where hundreds (and 
E compounded with tens and units, however, the last item in the 
mines the government. Thus, in the two ways of reading 1964 
minant would be either 1,000 or 60 respectively. When it is 
a Cardinal Number definite (“the twenty books”’ rather than 
books”), the thing numbered and the numeral are both given 
numeral following the noun in apposition, and the noun being 
However, modern usage increasingly favours appending the 

¢ numeral, which preserves its normal order and government, 

” Construct. 


nouns, and vice versa! Moreover, the same principle applies 
at of the fixed compounds (see paras. 205 and 209) from 13 to 
ny unit from 3 to 10 included in higher compounds. However, 


Vumbers: 3 to 10. Below is given, for easy reference, the bare 
should be remembered that each one is a normal noun inits 


8: thaman(in): like gadin 
(see para. 186) 

9: tis’ 

10: ‘ashr (f. ‘ashara(h)) 


Numbers: 11 to 19. Most of these are fully predictable but below 
iplete lists of the two sets of fixed compounds for easy reference. 


features to note are: the form of the “‘ten’’-element in both 
with para. 208; 12, which declines the dual unit-element for 
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the Accusative-Genitive; and 18, which has the unit-element, in the right hand 
list, in the Construct Accusative pattern of gadin. 


Use with masculine Use with feminine 


ll ahada ‘ashara ihda ‘ashrata 
12 ithna i ithnata 

13 thalathata . thalatha 

14 arba‘ata 7 arba‘a 

15 khamsata q khamsa 

16 sittata ¥ sitta y 

17 sab‘ata A sab‘a 

18 thamaniyata C thamaniya 

19 tis‘ata of tis‘a 


210. Cardinal Numbers from 20 upwards. The whole tens from 30 to 90 are 
formed as Sound Plurals from the masculine pattern of the units from 3 109 
thalath(un) gives thalathuna, thaman(in) gives thamaniina and so on. Twenty is 
formed from yet another slightly deviant pattern of 10 as ‘ishriina. We have already 
met 100: mi‘a(h), written either as ZL or + (pl. Sound feminine). 1,000 is 
alf (pl. uluf or alaf). It should be noted that when a/f is multiplied, the rule 
enunciated in para. 206 apply strictly, i.e. in particular the relevant unit is { 
lowed by the Genitive Plural of alf (alaf is usually employed here, w/ii/ being 
reserved for such phrases as “thousands and thousands”’): sab‘atu dlajin etc 
However, in similar circumstances, the numerical 100 has the unit combined 
with its singular form: thalathu mi‘atin, thamani mivatin (not mi arin) 
multiple-hundreds are often written in Arabic as one word. In the last century or 
so, the number malyun (pl. according to rule!) is freely used for 1,000,000 inp 

of the old alf(u) alf(in). 


211. Ordinal Numerals: general; units and whole tens. The Ordinal Numerals 
qualify the thing numbered as adjectives (cf. para. 85): both they and their 

are usually in the nature of things Definite, but agreement is in any event as!u 
as possible. In the units, from 1 to 10, agreement is complete: Ist has a spec 
form, which we have met (auwal/u); fem. ala (indeclin.)), but the Ordinals fron 
2nd to 10th are formed from the unit Cardinals (directly in most cases) or 
pattern of the Active Participle Form I —thalith, khamis, thamin and so on. Al 
of these make regular feminines. Particular comment should perhaps be mac 
the appearance of 2nd (than/in) like gad{in)), and also that of 6th (sadis, not sat!) 
Since these are adjectives, the principle of Polarity no longer applies. These units 
combine with whole tens from 20 upwards in the same way as for the Cardinals 
In the case of the whole tens themselves (including the hundreds and thousands), 
the Cardinal Numerals are used as Ordinals, but (even allowing for what was said 
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ionally Definite Cardinals at the end of para. 206) this normally 
) real confusion. 

.* 

i! Numerals: 11 to 19. As with the Cardinals, the special unit-forms 
ls enter, more or less regularly, into fixed combinations with a form 
umeral 10 to make the teen-Ordinals. Once again, for easy reference, these 
Te given as a table. As with the units themselves, it will be noticed 
le of maximum adjectival agreement overcomes that of Polarity in 


Feminine 


al-hadiyata ‘ashrata 
. al-thaniyata o 

i] al-thalithata 

” al-rabi‘ata 

” al-khamisata 

” al-sadisata o P| ] 
” al-sabi‘ata 

” al-thaminata 

* al-tasi‘ata 


are all, with the exception of “half” (nis/, pl. angaf)), of the 
, rub’, khums, suds etc. They can be dualised, and they also 
Numerals in the usual way: thulthani is “two-thirds”; thala- 
ee-fifths”; and so on. 


blems. For these, and also for dates, time, days of 
lear and so on, the student should consult the stand: 


7 
he following 130 or so roots provide the essential nuclei 


hose with only limited development to one or two wot 
€ latter may be. The student should both fit his owna 

em wherever possible, and also follow their development 
'a standard dictionary. : 


-* 


ta jim 
TB JRY 
TMM JLS 


"NS 
"HL 


Group II (17) 
ha’ 


Group III (25) 
dal 

DKHL 

D'W 

DF 


DLL 
DWR 


dhal 
DHHB 


Group IV (29) 
‘ain 
‘JB 


‘DD 
‘DL 


fa 
FTH 
FRQ 
FSL 
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sin 
SL 
SKN 
SLM 


sad 
SHH 
SDR 
$DQ 
SN’ 
swR 


gaf 
QBL 
QDR 
QDM 


ZHR 


kaf 
KRM 


 Average-to-good student should be encouraged to read 
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QSR lam 
QDY LZM 
QT LQY 
QLL 

QWL 

QWM 


ane of the several small standard manuals of Arabic 
A. S. Tritton (the best, despite eccentricities and grave 
an; F. J. Ziadeh and R. B. Winder (good tables); 


- M. Nahmad (overburdened with detail and has some 
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rather bad errors); or G. C. Scott (sensible and generally reliable). For the ad- 
vanced student of Classical Arabic, W. Wright’s grammar is of course essential 
Again the average-to-good student can get along with J. G. Hava’s Dictionary 
for immediate and general purposes; but for Modern Arabic in particular that 
of H. Wehr is indispensable (either in the original German or in the English 
adaptation). Likewise, the monumental (and expensive) works of E. W. Lane 
and R. Dozy remain essential (though inadequate) for work on the full range of 
“Classical” Arabic. Various other dictionaries are forthcoming.’ Several 
“readers” are obtainable, both in the Classical and the Modern “areas”, but they 
are all subject to faults of varying degrees, and the student will find any attempt 
to read alone hard work indeed — not least because of the vast extent of un- 
familiar, non-linguistic context. (There is no question but that a teacher and guide 
is virtually essential to the first three or more years of Arabic studies!) 


Appended after Texts and Analyses (p. 151) are: 


(a) Some fifty English type-sentences for putting into Arabic near the end of the 
course. 


(b) Typical University of Toronto first-year Arabic Examination Questions of all 
kinds set during the years 1958-63. 


(c) A few selected passages of Arabic for further reading without the aid of more 
than a “small” dictionary as named above. 


‘An inexpensive and very practical distillation of Wehr appeared in 1973: Arabic—English 
Dictionary, by Maan Z. Madina (Pocket Books, New York). 


_ TEXTS AND ANALYSES 
. 


ambers in this section refer back to paragraphs in the main 
page references are given. 
La 


es. (New vocabulary and notes follow, in order of occurrence: 
ils, from which our own derive) 


Sm A) oN 


oN oes) oY 
of ‘ ay \y 
i oe Gey 5) 


ApS tabs SIS, Ips Cl atl £ 
Spokes Sl, Wiel oul ciel 6 
BS Und JS iy Uys fol Jel 
3S Wess Il, Hjlel Jeph il 
ab 

IS Aakeill 

api de ge cl 

Dl yp iS els ON 
one eal 

wd) coll ay 

ce by os 

zo tl bel 

Spall ps) yw egal del 


MARKS (in order of item occurrence) 


read 
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waga‘a: to fall 

min: from, away from, of (partitive use: piece of; separate preposition, followed 
by Genitive; takes false vowel a before article, but i elsewhere) 


raff’ (pl. rufuf): shelf 
akhadha: to take 


bint (pl. banat): girl, daughter (pls. of this type (Sound Feminine) have one 
peculiarity, to be mentioned later) 
akala: to eat 


qgit'a(h) (pl. gita’): piece (remember, no alif to mark accusative tanwin) 

kabir (pl. kibar): large, big 

rajul’ (pl. rijal): man (as against a woman) 

faiyib:' good, fresh, nice 

huwa: he, it (separator in Nominal Sentences where masc. sing. involved) 

‘ala; on, upon, over (preposition takes Genitive: long vowel shortens in pro- 
nunciation before was/; see also para. 48(c)) 

maiyit (pl. irregular: to come later): dead, dead man 

tajir' (pl. tujjar): merchant 

tawil' (pl. tiwal): tall, long 

misriy (pl. “Sound”: to come later): Egyptian 


99. Practice sentences 
ol Syke 
lim il se 
BiySh pail oly t 
LIV yo viyd! jal 
ola col ¥ 3 
ant ail PY! pi us ola cole 
tAt1 Gall CN! Cle ol » 
Cyl te Sym GIS ay St! ap el A 
iol S| a ust 
Seal EVey Jo tall J}? 
Ska jw 4 
SLL, sel al, LN! She 0? 
4y ll wll ot 
Jey Gal Yl 47! 


ab a i, pi ll? 
bis te 
‘Remember sun-letters: al-sikkin/ as-sikkin etc. 
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tb sb tte de ns fa VV 

oe ee ed ie oes plel de bl cap “ \A 
ie NOS GS \4 

. wl 8 oS Ul ost, dal dole ul si 
pAb Oss AS WIR Oye ill ate pes yy 
39\ de US Ns Se SN ast yy 

DS) be ts Se Je Geer iei ul cut ove 


( AND REMARKS 


mally with article: collective noun) 


ple (normally with article; collective or pl. with no real 
t word; root ’NS or NSW) 

es 1 and 3 inverted seem to require a “divider” between subject 
Why? 

D being (often with article; sing. with no real pl., but cf. pre- 


aR 


excellent, virtuous; best 


last word, “aKTaB, “more” or “most” plus adjective, is 
m in Arabic. In some situations, not here, it differs from the 
regards endings (see later under Diptotes). 


imals (often with article; collective or sing., root HYY or 


t confuse with preposition min, which must be followed by 

| pronoun. Man is normally followed by verb, or (as here) 
jivider”’) 

(also) owner, friend, companion etc. (has many pls., bt 


ed with), family (usually in construct with another nou 
o sing.) 

e faith or the civilisation, as well as the act of becoming a 
cle) 


elling: Muslim printers usually keep a special type-foun 
me. We have here a sun-letter / following what is really the 
the shadda, the final vowel and also the hamzatal-was!); and the” 
dicated here, as in a handful of other words, by a vertical | 
by fatha plus alif) 
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nafs (pl. nufus; anfus): soul; self (in latter sense, combined with the appropriate 
pronoun suffix: nafsu-hu, nafsu-ha, nafs-i etc. In sentence 6 above, the word 
bears the same case as allah (i.e. it means ““God Himself”), because it is another 
way of saying the same thing. Where two nouns stand together and refer to the 
same person or thing, we say they are “in apposition” and give them the same 
case-ending) 
ma: what? (cf. second part of note on man, above. Remember to watch out for 
other important uses of ma, some of them quite distinct from this) 
ism: name, especially the first, personal name (with hamzat al-wasl; p|. asma’, 
not with wasl; root SMW) 
‘arabiy (pl. “sound”’: to come later): Arab, Arabian, Arabic 
jadid: new, recent 
Taufiq al-Hakim (b. 1898): prolific and attractive Egyptian writer in practically 
all genres 
ma‘ruf. well-known (root ‘RF, “to know”’) 
mata: when? (There are many words for “when” in Arabic, most of them with 
distinct functions; this one is used to ask questions (cf. Jamma, below)) 
dhahaba (a): to go 
ila. (preposition) to (of motion), up to, towards (cf. para. 48(c)) 
madrasa (pl. to come later): school (root DRS, “‘to study”’) 
kull: each, every; all (normally always in Construct); followed by an indefinite 
noun, as here, only the first two apply (see further remark under next word; 
also see under saraga, below) 
yaum (pl. aiyam): day, complete 24-hour period. (Here kulla yaumin, “every day”, 
has the first element in the Accusative (the second is fixed by Construct); thisis 
done adverbially, a very common usage in Arabic. Remember the specific 
functions of the Nominative and Genitive Cases: any noun not fitting these, 
even if not the object of a verb, should be put in the Accusative Case) 
illa: except (For the present, you may assume that this particle has no govern 
ing power, i.e. takes no case.) 
fi: (preposition) in, on, at; concerning (the standard Arabic preposition for 
practically all time relationships — ‘on Monday’’, “at Christmas’, “in 
winter’ etc.) 
saif; summer (usually with article) 
fa‘ala (a): to do 
hunaka: there, in that place 
darasa (u): to study 
kitaba: writing, calligraphy (usually with article, if not first element of construct) 
qira’a: reading (as for preceding; root QR’) 
hisab: reckoning, arithmetic; account (as for preceding) 
aina: where? 
lugha (p\. to come later): language (root LGHW) 
aidan: also (indefinite accusative!) 
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jord, signalling a question (not always used; an alternative is a 
but this can be mistaken for many other things (e.g. | c.s. prefix 
, So hal is preferable. No “signal” is needed with “where?”, 


time, “spell” (here accusative indefinite (see remark on yaum, 


as “‘not’’ with certain verbal constructions to be studied later) 
iter): year (root usually considered to be SNW) 

nd no more (always placed at end of statement) 

ition) since, ago; for (of a period of time beginning in the past 
g into the present. Note that sentences 15 and 16 above probably 
ction that is finished (‘‘did you study . . . I studied”), whereas 17 
N action continuing into the present (“have you been study- 
n studying . . . for so and so long’’)) 

many words, perhaps the most generally useful) 

year (root ‘WM; remember, alif is not a consonant and so 
—only W and Y can so serve) 

iter): friend 

dinal adjective, one that places things in order) 

out of, forming part of (the partitive use) 

life, lifetime 


some later): custom, use, habit (in Indefinite Accusative serves 


t this is not true of proper Constructs) 
); inhabitant (see next item for remarks) 
al (notice sukkana-ha kulla-hum (“‘its inhabitants, all of them 


in para. 78: here the two actions are much more clos 
cd in para. 93) be 

perty, possessions (root MWL) F 
only as fauran or ‘ala/min al-fauri, “immediately” ; 
followed by madi and referring to one action in past) 
, Teach (often with i/a) (Do not try to put this verb in the 
st verbs beginning with w drop it throughout the mudari’) — 
to place, put (Do not try to put this verb into the mudari’ yet!) 


a sup plement to this vocabulary, we give here the mudari’ middle 
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vowel of certain important verbs, and the plural of certain important noun- 

adjectives, which we have so far not treated fully for one reason or another. 
J+\ (u) ce @ & @ & Jsi (u) - (sighar) (a) 
«>, (several pls., most common wujah) 2: (a), (but see warning at end of above 
vocabulary under wasala and wada‘a) 


nai 
iS 


NOTE: We shall not normally give the mudari‘ vowel for verbs with the madi 


in i or u, nor for those with f or ‘ain as second or third radical (cf. para. 92 on 
these three points). 


108. Practice material 


AS Sls Stal J OS, le acl be) call G YS Ol Obs 0 


OGM ty J OS AS pai Jo Y 


Sol eV Sk Ss Ss bt 
WS Sy dO Sei ff 


spl! 3 ES del ols ob; ol 3 F) 
ib ote de ce ep Y—eSapii GS 4 


ee ap Fl fo OV fei BI — th iw ila G Sb) oe 4 
Web s 

obs Bb 2a UE VI S55 fe LL I Gad Ue 

FAN YS Got ba ose Oh ee BI gi ce IS yl! 

Paeliat Ge deb J oly al) y UL. = cil pllsSi ate 4 


ue 


VOCABULARY AND REMARKS 


gadim: ancient, former, olden 

zaman: time, era 
NOTE: The first word is combined with the second in an “‘improper’’ Construct 
(para. 87). It would be equally possible (but clumsier and less normal here) 
to make the adjective qualify the noun in the regular way: fi al-zamani 
al-qadimi. The whole phrase (‘‘in ancient times’, “once upon a time”) re- 
presents a stock adverbial displacer (para. 78) in a Verbal Sentence. 


kana: 3 m.s. madi of “Hollow” Verb, i.e. verb with w or y as middle radical (to be 
studied at length later). Sometimes usefully translated as “he was” or “he 
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ot as “to be”’, since Nominal Sentences fulfil a large part of the 
; English verb “to be’). (In the present sentence it has two 
it is followed by the mudari’ (same number, person and 
the sense of habit (“used to dwell’) or continuity (“was dwell- 
ed as a time-indicator (para. 62); later, it links its subject to 
li- to indicate the idea of “having” (“two sons... weretohim”, 
yns’’). As a general principle, there is really no Arabic verb “to 
it is expressed as here, in the present one uses a Nominal 
nverted (para. 80(b)); ‘‘he has a son”’ is expressed as “to 
her prepositions may be used in such constructions besides 


it, the second) tend to suggest that the thing is actually on 
money in a pocket. Cf. also ‘inda in Vocabulary and remarks 


dwell (with Accusative or fi) 
nally an adjective attached to the word “city”: 
hira, The Victorious City) 

an (as contrasted with a woman. The student should realise 
of an explicit subject for the verb so far (and since, in a short 
ce of this kind, the subject can hardly be implicit within the 
is almost certainly the subject of the verbal compound kana 
nal place for this subject might have been after the first 
} (or even after the second). Why, then, is it “delayed”? In 
mphasis (cf. para. 78); but particularly, here, because the 
es on without delay to say something more about this man 
minal Sentence follows immediately: “this name (is) ‘Aliy”; at 


0 have a relative pronoun when the antecedent nou 
Such loose relative clauses are called in Arabic sifa(h 
we shall use this term: they are perhaps one of the trickiest and a 


erlooked features of Arabic structure. One further point: notice E 
eing a Nominal Sentence, is in the present, while the ge neral_ 
past. This is an example of Arabic “economy”: the word “was” 
fluous here, since the man’s name was, is, and always will be 
lifetime. It is a sort of permanent truth about him!) 

“Ali” ( easily confused with ‘a/a in writing) ) 
banuna): son (the sing., but not the first pl., is an important in- 
mzat al-wasl. The second pl., in Construct, is commonly used in 


banu kalb(in), the Kalbites (literally The Sons of Kalb). 


er 
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kathir; much (in Sound Pl., masc. or fem., ‘““many”’) 
‘alima (a): to know, be aware 
kam: how many? how much? (When associated with a noun, this particle may 
either place the noun in the Indefinite Accusative singular (kam kitaban: how 
many books?); or, as here, be linked to it (often in the pl., Definite or Indefinite 
according to sense) by a partitive min: “how many .. . of sons?”’. Notice that 
kam may best be regarded in sentences 2-4 as the subject of kana (“how many 
(there) were to him of .. .’’)) 
ithnani: two (Dual Nominative masculine. Another important instance of 
hamzat al-wasl; root THNY) 
ghaira anna: however, but (originally “‘except for the fact that ...°. Nore 
particularly the word anna or any expression containing it must be followed 
by either an Accusative noun or (as here) an attached pronoun. This has no 
bearing on function, and the sentence following the anna may be either Verbal 
or (as here) Nominal. Note that Arabic, while having many “but” words 
(“adversatives”), makes do with wa- more often than English would use ‘“‘and” 
in other words, Arabic (particularly until the present century) has been pitched 
in a lower key of emphasis and contrast than English. Remember often to raise 
the pitch when putting into English: do not become addicted to the Biblical 
and”’!) 
zauj (pl. azwaj): husband (“wife’’ is formed as a regular feminine, with a 
Feminine Sound PI.) 
aiy (regular fem.); which? what? (normally found in Construct with a following 
noun: fi aiyi zaman{in), “at what time?” In negative sentences, and in sentences 
already interrogative on some other score, this word should be rendered 
“any, some’’) 
yaum: in the Definite Accusative, “today” (adverbial use of Accusative, an 
extremely common Arabic phenomenon, as already noted) 
a‘lamu: most knowing, one who knows best (a special indefinite nominative end 
ing, to be discussed in the next chapter; cf. remark on afdal, in Vocabulary and 
remarks to para. 99, p. 107. The short Nominal Sentence, “God is most 
knowing (knows best)’, is used to counter a question difficult or impossible t 
answer; root *‘LM) 
li-anna: because (re-read Note on ghaira anna above! The phrase immediately 
following is a Nominal Absolute (see para. 81); then comes a Nomina 
Sentence) 
madhkir: (afore)mentioned, under discussion (root DHKR; see dhakara 
below) 
gala: 3 m.s. madi of “Hollow” Verb (see kana entry, above) 
QwL) 
qad: a somewhat vague time-indicator (a particle having no simple equivalent in 
English, but serving to emphasise the reality or the pastness of an action. Its 
force can sometimes be conveyed in English by stress: “he did (do) it” or “he 


, to say" (root 
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*; sometimes, again (as here), the emphasis is on the pastness 
another verb, so that the appropriate rendering in English is by 
ed pluperfect tense: “he had done it”. Avoid translating this 
y quasi-Biblical “‘indeeds” or “verilys”: try to understand its 
| in a given context, and then give it appropriate weight (sometimes 
) in your rendering. NoTE: the clause here beginning with gad 
ens to bea $ifa (see explanation under rajul, above); it is, moreover, 
hetical sifa, one inserted to give you certain necessary but additional 
7 about the “‘friend”’, but which delays the man’s actual remark until 
itive particle hal) 

I; to be learned later by rule): sum, amount (root BLGH; the ma 
this, as is usually the case when it follows Indefinite nouns, gives 
“a certain sum’’, “some sum or other’’) 

yun): debt (The whole expression akhadha ... bi-al-dain (lit. 

debt”) should really be viewed as meaning “to borrow”; cf. 


remember, recollect; 
adhkur, above) 

he fact that (cf. remarks on ghaira anna and li-anna, above. This 
d be distinguished from an (see para. 104), albeit it looks much 
ind is often rendered identically in English: by and large, an is limited 
ationships as there described, whereas anna provides a similar 
fink in most other situations. Explanation continues over next two 


to recall (silently or aloud), to relate, 


Ibject: “to me against you (is) such-and-such”, i.e. “you owe 
example of the inverted Nominal Sentence (see para. 80(6). 


imes): mi’a(tu) dinar(in), 100 dinars. At the same time, m 
subject of the inverted Nominal Sentence referred toint 
though the Jogical subject is clearly the whole expres 
again, the anna with which this sentence is introdu a 
A ccusative noun, and mi‘a is the only available candida 
is read mi ata, in the Accusative, while still playing its part as’ i 
iN minal Sentence!) 

asc.): debtor (root DYN; cf. dain, above) 

tat all by no means, absolutely not! (an emphatic form of a) 
i particle, used to address someone, as with archaic English 
sions like ““O King!” (However, it is not necessarily archaic 
do © not render it in English in most cases. Usually followed by an 
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Indefinite noun without tanwin: ya malik(u); here following noun has attached 
pronoun | c.s., which “swallows up” ending. Note Accusative Vocative where 
Construct involved. ya malik(a) al-‘irag/i), but Nominative otherwise) 

‘aziz (pl. a‘izza(h)); dear, beloved (also “‘mighty”’; ya ‘azizi corresponds to some- 
thing like “‘my dear chap!”, ‘old man!”, ‘“‘my friend!” etc.) 

talaba (u): to ask, request, min someone an plus Subjunctive: to ask someone 
to do something (translate the mudari‘ here by “I would (must) ask you to.. .”) 

taraka (u): to leave, leave alone; to desert 

shahran shahrain: a month or two, literally “for one month, for two months” (in 
both cases adverbial Accusative of time duration) 

li-kai: in order that, so that (followed by Subjunctive. A similar use is made of 
li-an (do not confuse with /i-anna above!) and [i- (do not confuse with /i-, 
meaning “to, for, for the sake of”’, which is a preposition attached to nouns!). 
The word /a serves here as the general negative “‘not’’) 

sa'id (p|. Sound Masc.): hunter (root SYD) 

asad (pl. usid and others): lion 

mahir (p|. Sound Masc.): clever, skilful 


NOTE: Carefully examine the relationship of the above three words in the 
light of paras. 85-8. Assign the right function to the following huwa in 
accordance with para. 80(a). 


alladhi: the one who (masc. sing. This shade of meaning is more often conveyed 
by man (which you already know as the interrogative ““who?’’); and alladhimore 
commonly serves as a relative pronoun, “who, which, that”, where the 
antecedent noun is masc. sing. Definite, i.e. where a sifa is not involved. 
Another important instance of hamzat al-was!) 

salim (p\. Sound Masc.): safe (notice adverbial Accusative “safely’’) 

ghaba (pl. Sound Fem.): forest, jungle, thicket (root GHYB) 

wa-in: even though, even if (lit. “and if’. Demands verb in Jussive (see 
para. 104) or madi: situation complicated here by presence of negative (see 
next entry!)) 

lam: not (negative particle, to be followed by Jussive; usually a time-indicator 
for the past, but not necessarily so in a Conditional Sentence, as here. Translate 
either “even though he doesn’t catch’’ or “even though he hasn't caught” 
(akhadha has a wide range of application: take, receive, get, seize, catch etc.)) 

hatta: even, so much as (In this sense, it is a non-governing particle, having no 
effect on verb—object relationships. Equally often, however, it is a preposition, 
meaning “as far as, up to, until” (of distance or time); or a conjunction 
(“until”) requiring a magi verb when something actually occurs, and a Sub- 
junctive when its occurrence is only presumed or expected or intended (in the 
latter case, where purpose enters, the sense is often “so that, in order that”)) 

Sha'ra: a single hair (“Hair’’, in general, as a substance, is sha‘r, and one of the 
uses of the bound-t is to give a sense of “singularity” (the unit form). Thisis 
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m in speaking of fruits, vegetables, birds, insects etc., i.e. 
me in clusters, and are less commonly thought of as units) 


MG Sel ol pb Cab ly ob sl gM me 

PFW Ob el Ef CLEVE yl ds wel Wy Ue 
OE CN Gal, OI Io 2S 15Ks Je OIG GSU II, 
oF Be od co lie he Ge 


ND REMARKS 


t m i): one day, on a certain day (You should have no 

ig and understanding the individual words or the literal 

fase. This phrase is more emphatic than yauman (adverbial 
Thi 


b, with several special peculiarities of its own, to be noted 


Note that this verb introduces what may here be conveniently 
id also serves as a prolonger of the past time established 
hile it is. er fectly possible in Arabic to make absolutely clear that 
(See para. 108, remark under kana on use of perfect of kana 
verbs), it would not normally be judged necessary to do 
. After you have grasped that this is a sifa, remember 
sneed the “who” in English either: “saw a boy (who was) 


Id 


oun, it can often mean “someone, anyone”. Its fem. is hdd, which 
[he more common form of the numeral “one” is wahid (fem. in 
is usually found as an adjective following the noun: 


nent of middle w or y by hamza) from gala, which we have 
is a Hollow Verb meaning “to say” (The word is here in the 
cusative it could obviously not be put for any good reason in the 
ere Nominative it would be treated as the subject of the 
s| ced”). However, it might seem so obvious that the manner 
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of asking would be by utterance that one would wonder why the word is needed 
at all. “Saying” would here certainly be strange and superfluous in English 
The fact is that the word really performs the function of our colon and quota- 
tion marks, and thoroughly modern Arabic would probably replace it by a 
version of these (but cf. the warning in para. 19)) 
walid (pl. “Sound”, if used; Dual more common in sense of “‘parents’’): father 
(a polite word. This is really another Active Participle from the verb walada(i), 
“to beget, give birth to”) 
fi al-bait: at home (as well as “in the house’’. The point of the story turns ona 
misunderstanding over these two shades of sense) 
bunaiya: my son (Taken together with the preceding vocative particle (already 
explained under para. 108, p. 113), it here equates with English “sonny”, “my 
boy!”, “lad”. Note that this apparent single word breaks down into hunai 
(“diminutive” form of ibn) and -ya (for which see para. 98). In fact, this 
combination is here the normal form of this expression as used) 
ajaba-hu: (he) answered him (This is the 3 m.s. madi of a “Hollow” Verb in the 
so-called Fourth Derived Form (we shall be considering these forms in the next 
few chapters)) 
bi-al-ijab: in the affirmative (The noun is technically a masdar of the Fourth 
Form of the root WJB, but this does not matter here) 
qgara‘a: to knock at, to bang on (a door) 
ba’i’: (usual pl. ba‘a(h)): seller, salesman (Once again (cf. ga’ ilan, above), we 
are dealing with the Active Participle of a Hollow Verb, ba‘a (root BY’), “to 
sell”) 
fa-. but, and, so (This is a more radical conjunction than wa-, often indicating 
a change in the subject of the verb, an unexpected development or a contrast 
(all of which applies here). In dealing with such particles in general, remember 
what was said under ghaira anna, in para. 108, p. 112) 
fataha: to open; (also) to conquer (Remember, when pronouncing this verb in 
the text, that its mudari° middle vowel is governed by its third radical (cf. para 
92), and also that it here follows the negative particle /am (see explanation 
under Jam in para. 108, p. 114)) 
sarakha(u): to shout, cry 
Ji wajh(i) al-walad{i): the literal meaning should be clear, but translate “ 
boy” 
kadhaba (i): to lie, tell lies (to someone, it will be seen, is conveyed by ‘ala here, 
not /i; this is a use that might be referred to as the “unfavourable” or “disad- 
vantageous” sense of ‘ala, whatever the actual rendering may be in English 
For ‘alaiya see para. 98. Note, too, that the normal English rendering of the 
whole expression would be “how can youlie. . . ?”’; once again, the principle of 
economy is involved: it would seem somewhat ridiculous in Arabic actually to 
employ one of the many Arabic expressions for “can, be able”, since the 
question of ability is not really involved here. The mah is making an emphatic 
protest, not asking if the boy is capable of telling a lie!) 


at the 
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in this way (note vertical fatha in ha-, as with the Demonstratives) 
wdari’ of gala (a typical mudari' of Hollow Verbs having middle 


l “‘statement-marker”’, which can be used to introduce both Nomi- 
Sentences (the latter by way of a Nominal Absolute) in some 
phasis: thus, in the present case, one might translate “he is at 
eneral, try to avoid translating inna by pseudo-Biblical “verily”, 
! Remember that inna, like anna, requires a pronoun suffix or a 
ccusative after it, and that this has nothing to do with the function 
c pronoun in the sentence. In one situation, i.e. after the verb gala, 
are more or less interchangeable, and can both be translated as 
aid that (such was the case) ...”). But cf. para. 167()) 
lly (adverbial Accusative of hagq, “truth”, “reality”) 
sada(h)): gentleman, master, lord (The expression ya saiyidi 
nd to “sir”, in addressing someone respectfully; cf. previous 
ions we have had. Root SWD) 
. of an “incomplete” verb, used to negate the present, but 
adi or mudari‘ as such. Its full conjugation will be given later. 
ted that its predicate is put in the Accusative, unlike the predi- 
ominal Sentence (of which it may be regarded as the negative op- 
rd here performs the emphatic function of the independent pro- 
e. translate here “‘this house is not ourhouse (or “ours”)” 
‘emphasis in Arabic is commonly achieved by position or by 
words, not simply by stress of voice) 


"Arabic. Translate the following sentences into Arabic 
‘a vocabulary is given below). 


(Remember variations of number and gender) ‘ 
plus Jussive) the door! (Remember that, though you a 
econd Person, “you” 


c 


, there can still be variations of number 


e door. 
d the door. (Is there any difference in Arabic betw 


oor. 


I was opening the door. (In the second clause use kana 
explained under kana in para. 108, p. 110; 1 c.s. madiof — 


road because the car-door (the door of the car) was (kana, 
he Accusative, as for /aisa) open. 

ifficult (two constructions: see explanation under saragain 
but this lesson is more difficult than any (translate any lesson, 
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using aiy; remember that a sifa must follow) which I have studied (add it) so far. 
(9) The letter was written in Arabic. 


ADDITIONAL VOCABULARY 


door: bab (pl. abwab; root BWB) 

road: tariq (common pl. turug) 

car: saiyara(h) (pl. Sound; root SYR) 

lesson: dars (pl. durus) 

difficult: sa‘b (fem. regular) 

than: min (following elative on pattern ‘aK TaB) 

so far: hattd al-dn(i) (literally “until the present”; root "WN. Accusative of 
noun also possible — adverbially and not governed by hata. Cf. yaum and 
hatta under para. 108, pp. 112, 114) 

Arabic: the Arabic language (an expression already encountered) 


127. Practice material 


Le de ou Solely WB G doe Dsl dsl Je ol fp oN J jab JG 
Loge sl SL aul el ott 6 a SS oe! jaa! cel eo SLE 
Beets fe Buy yas Jb — a 

WES SY SEG pel, GY fei Mie Gil jl oul) Jab Gt 
de Val pil gly CSI of Ue Coy ISL UL abel Epo YP 


de ote Gl ol BY Jur 


doy ley KL rey] obb os & or ti d eisai de 
cell oe Eee Gi oye sl de 53% ai 51 


Ys Sew 


VOCABULARY AND REMARKS 


tifl (pl. apfal): infant, child 

umm (pl. ummahat!): mother 

qgadara (i): to be able, to “can” (usually followed by ‘ala, which is in turn fol- 
lowed either by the masdar of the appropriate verb (as here) or by an and the 
Subjunctive. With the latter construction, ‘ald is often omitted. One of many 
such verbs; cf. wajaba, below) 

akhdh: masdar of "KHDH I (Re-read para. 116(c). The masdar is here linked to 
the noun it governs by a genitival construction. This is the most convenient of 
all, but as will be seen below is not always possible or desirable, especially when 
the masdar needs to be made definite for some reason, either by the article or by 
a pronoun suffix) 
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tent, available, to be found; it could well be omitted in translation 
while here used as an adjective, it is technically a Passive Part. of wajada 


to find’’. Cf. also yujadu, below) 
Sound or khaza’inu): storage-room, vault, treasury; (here) cup- 


dar of gala, here in Construct with the indeclinable word na‘am; thus 
I translation would be “The mother answered (by the saying of) 
Arabic tends increasingly, especially as it uses punctuation, to 
rds here rendered in parentheses; cf. also next entry) 
} thank someone (Accusative) for something (li, followed by 
loun or masdar. Note that the masdar here shows verbal force, govern- 
i nable word na‘am in a theoretical Accusative: it cannot be joined 
ct, being already so articulated with the suffix -ki. Cf. last 


limit, extent, edge (and many important ramifications of mean- 
on continues into next entry!) 

a: root JW): hungry (The whole sentence is an interroga- 
al Sentence, with an adverbial phrase prefixed for reasons of style 
The literal rendering is: “Question? to this extent you hungry 
version would be: “Are you so hungry... ?” Purists might 


eaten it” or “T’ve already eaten it’’) 
father (The plural is commonly used in the sense of “ancestors, 
he Dual, abawani, in the sense of “parents’’. It will be noted tha 
© lack a radical. However, this deficiency does not affes 


ing forms are used for the respective cases: abu, aba, 
text is an example of the usual all-purpose, all-consu: 
. attached suffix (see para. 98). A number of other word 


we have a following sentence meaning literally: “‘is not found 
d hair’’ (the subject following the adverbial phrase, rather than 
mm iatel) pipon the verb, for purposes of emphasis (see towards the end of 

ally, note what was said above under maujid, the Passive Part. 
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of the same verb: i.e. the present sentence could be rendered “Hair does not 
exist (is not found) on his head”’, or, more idiomatically, ““There’s no hair on his 
head”’) 
ra’s (pl. ru’us): head (familiar from maps as “Ras”, i.e. cape of land. Notice 
preposition used: ‘ala would probably suggest ‘‘on top of” rather than simply 
“on’) 
sakata (u): to be silent, hold one’s tongue 
li-alla: lest, in case (followed by Subjunctive. It is probably a contraction of 
li-an la, “in order that .. . not” (cf. para. 108, under /i-kai, p. 114)) 
sami‘a: to hear 
sa‘ilan: asking (Active Part., adverbial Accusative, of sa’ala; cf. use of ga’‘ilan, 
and do not insist on translating!) 
wa-li-ma-dha: (and) why, then... ? (A particularly emphatic, but quite normal, 
way of asking the reason for something. The word for “why?” in Arabic can be 
traced through the following scale of rising emphasis: lima. . .limd. . .lima-dha 
As usual with such linguistic processes, the “inflated currency” becomes the 
ordinary small coin of intercourse, and the less emphatic forms tend to go out 
of use) 
wajaba (i): to be necessary, obligatory, incumbent (This is one of the normal 
ways of rendering “must” or “ought” in Arabic. But note that the verb is 
impersonal, i.e. it is always found in the 3 m.s. without a person for subject 
Thus, “I must do this” is expressed in Arabic in one of two ways: “It is incum- 
bent upon (‘a/d) me that (an) I (should) do (Subjunctive) this”; or ‘* The doing 
(masdar) of this is incumbent upon me’’. In the first case, the technical subject 
of the verb is the whole subjunctive clause, in the second it is the masdar: this 
pair of alternatives recurs constantly in Arabic constructions (see gadara, 
above). Note, finally, that wajaba is in the madi, though we could also use the 
mudari', and we should probably render by the English present in either event 
The Arabic “thinking” here might be that all verbs are of “action” rather than 
“state”’, i.e. that wajaba really means “to have become necessary” at a certain 
time in the past and hence, by implication, to be so at the present time. This is 
becoming something of an indicator for distinguishing older stages of the 
language from the more modern, where usage tends to follow English or 
French in many ways) 
zanna (yazunnu): to suppose, think (usually with an implication of error. The root 
is ZNN, and this is a so-called Double Verb (1—2-2 instead of 1-2-3), about 
which we shall have more to say later (para. 164)) 
al-auwal: the first, i.e. “the first speaker” (This word is to be constrasted with al- 
thani, “the second”, which comes later. Both words have various morpho- 
logical peculiarities:for the moment, however, you may consider the former 
as regular, while noting simply that al-thani does not here take the normal 
Nominative case-ending -u) 
takallum: (the act of) speaking (masdar of Form V KLM, to which we have not 


———— 
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fer back to gadara, p. 118, for the full construction. Notice fi here 
ut, concerning, on’’) 

Vocabulary and remarks to para. 108 (p. 112) for construction) 
‘mawadi‘u or Sound Fem.): topic, subject, matter (Though here 
ly as a noun, the pattern is that of the Passive Part. I of wada‘a, which 
dy met in the sense of “to put, to lay down”, i.e. we have here 
laid down (for the sake of argument), a postulation”’. Note that 
rd here occurs indefinitely, it is followed by a sifa construction with 
; referring back: “. . . on any subject (which) you mention (it)”’. 
i ren dering would be: “. . . on any subject you (care to) mention’’) 
(“for” is expressed by Construct. We have already met the 
9mmon meaning of ‘‘face’’; it has many others) 


Translate the following phrase with appropriate emphasis: 
ty topic from among the topics” is an Arabic way of saying 
y topic whatsoever”) 


TO ARABIC 


drunk the water, he began to eat some bread. 
broken pen fell from his hand after he had written only 


it out of the house but did not enter the street, 
wife stole her husband’s seal and issued false Papers. 
which stopped twice en route. 

travel with the caravan which left yesterday? 

3 came he was not in his house. 

to write their names, but they had not yet learned to write. 
teacher opened a school in that city, in which she taught read 
a netic. 

a great deal when he was a child. 
not leave his palace, nor will he eat or drink with his 
the text of a proclamation which the Queen issued ae 


Bic pe 2 Gx 0S +s 

Ge tit! ele Sb SN oS! Boyett eli on 
By 4) oo! ls LI 
- 


FING ihe ie oy 
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Gy ILS JS MEL VEN Gp Sh ye yel dny 6 Li Lap at 
eS ee ot Gs ge Cs Sb bl, oe Ut 


VOCABULARY AND REMARKS 


water: ma’ (pl. miyah, amwah; root usually considered to be MWH) 
to begin: several possibilities, but use akhadha (which you know as “‘to take” 
etc.) in combination with the mudari’ of the other verb 
some: say “a piece of” or use the partitive min, giving the noun the definite 
article generically: min al-khubz(i) (cf. French ‘du pain’) 
secretary: katib (pl. kuttab. A very common pl. where the Active Participle of 
Form I is used with a professional sense; cf. tajir and contrast khatim, below) 
hand: yad (pl. to come later; root YDY) 
after he had. ..: waw of Preceding Circumstance! 
word: kalima(h) (pl. Sound Fem.) 
to go out of: kharaja (u) min 
to enter: dakhala can be used here with Accusative or fi (and other constructions 
are possible), latter having stronger idea of “penetration” 
minister (of state): wazir (pl. wuzara’u. Note common Diptote pl. for personal 
noun-adjectives of this pattern. This word has been Europeanised as “Vizier”. 
Cf. marid, below) 
seal: khatim (several pls., e.g. khawatimu. A common type of Diptote pl. for 
Active Participle patterns of I, especially if they are fem. with bound-t. Cf. 
“caravan’’, below) 
to issue: SDR IV 
false: bazil 
paper: warag (pl. auraq. Unit form is used for “sheet of paper”, and this can take 
Sound Fem. Pl. Basic connotation is that of “leaves”, “‘foliage’’, but the words 
are used in both senses) 
to come: ja’a, ata (Both of these common verbs belong to classes we have yet to 
study (Hollow and Weak, respectively). Either can be used in sentences 5 and 7, 
without special adaptation, since only 3 m.s. of madi is involved. Roots JY" 
and *TY) 
by: bi- 
which: do not translate in sifa clause (elsewhere, alladhi (m.) and allati(f.), both 
with hamzat al-wasl) 
twice: transl. “two times” (Dual. In this sense, of occasion or repetition, “time” 
is marra(h). Remember adverbial Accusative!) 
en route: transl. ‘in the way”, “in the road” 
to travel: SFR III 
caravan: qafila(h) (pl. gawafilu. cf. *‘seal’’, above) 
to leave, to depart: sara (Hollow Verbs form 3 f.s. of madi by regular addition of 
-t; root SYR) 
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amsi (Note fixed ending!) 

{ attempt /am with Jussive of kana yet! 

(IV Form of Hollow RWD. 3 m.p. of madi is formed from this 
egular ending. This verb governs a masdar or an followed by 
they desired the writing of their names”, “they desired that 
 (Subjunctive)”. After ‘to learn”, only masdar is possible (with 


ctive Participle Il fem. (takes Sound Pl. Fem.) of ‘LM 
fh) (pl. usually mudun) 


ught: remember to translate: “. . . which (sifa or not?) she taught 


ransi. “‘much”’ 
w of Accompanying Circumstance! 


sdar of ZHR IV (Note how a masdar often goes off on a non- 
i-verbal, life of its own as an abstract noun. The same is 
iciples, though their extension is usually concrete) 

jued: remember to translate: “... which (sifa or not?) the 


thing; something, anything; a little, a small part (of = min) 
, but triptote sing.) 
Verb; root MWT) 


ulama’u), “learned man”’, “scholar”, “theologian”. The 
ig ulema or even ulemas, has become accepted in English as 
of teference for a body of religious influence very powerful 
id) 
‘hat pattern is this?) 

@ person); tooth (usually considered fem.) 
Miasc.); contemporary (What pattern?) 
“John” 


i): ll, sick (The pl., which is indeclinable, is common for this 
unpleasant” senses: e.g. for asir (‘a captive”) and gatil 
man’). Cf. ‘‘minister”, above) 

of) well-being, well, all right 

ition. Opposite is gabla (cf. with min gablu, an adverbial 
already met)) 

eck (Note that the form here used is nor pl. Root SB‘) 

is 3 f.s. madi of ra’d, “to see”, one of the few Arabic verbs 
trict classification morphologically. Root R’Y) 
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marratan thaniyatan: once more, again (lit. “‘a second time”. Cf. “twice”, above 
and al-thani in Vocabulary and remarks to para. 127, p. 120) 


Notice, in last line, how hiya and huwa happen to come together: relate each to 
its own sub-construction, 


144. Practice material 
SIDI GAN HW Gos te tae ii oe 
Spy Osdyb ae G— si Slee Gio ye ae Gy 
rw daole Sy saliJ_—_ ls Oise J 
pg Pee GSU, ol be pa ain 
BE SMA only ete Ms BN Ge 2 5 38 585 Gl, ul pT aly a, Ji 
FS Al ee SALAM Me Fi et ae JVI a GE Li 


Pasa pul ey ¥ 


VOCABULARY AND REMARKS 


jarida{h) (pl. jara’idu): journal, newspaper (Note how auwal (in m.s.) is placed in 
Construct with this. Almost equally well, but less elegantly and forcefully, it 
could follow it with complete agreement: al-jaridatu al-iila (fem. indeclinable) 
This optional construction is common with Elatives such as afdalu, i.e. all the 
“more and most” adjectives) 
sadara (i,u): to come out, appear, be issued (We have already had Form lV of 
this. Note that this verb begins a sifa: “the first newspaper” is Definite in 
English, but the word jaridatin in this construction is Indefinite in Arabic 
Think in Arabic terms only!) 
‘alam (pl. ‘awalimuy: world (cf. dunya, below) 
haditha(h) (p\. hawadithu); event, incident, happening (Note, despite lack of 
punctuation, capitals or italics, that this is part of a title) 
yaumiy: daily (nisba form, i.e. “related” adjective like misriy) 
‘asr (pl. any of the three in para. 76): age, era, epoch 


NOTE: In the answer to question 2, there occurs a famous European proper- 
name: note the difficulty of rendering this positively into Arabic script, evenif 
full vocalisation is used. Common names tend to crystallise, but variations are 
common. Often, in modern publications, the name will be repeated parenthe- 
tically in Latin characters after its Arabic version, or some identifying phrase 
like ‘the American President” or “the famous French general” will be added 
Such phrases do not always merit translation. 
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(pl. ‘awasimu): capital, chief city 
la): to impose (something in Accusative: on somebody), make obliga- 


em. reg.; pls. Sound): Muslim (Form IV Active Participle) 
u): Ramadan (the ninth month of the Islamic lunar year) 


ich is triptote) 
know, be acquainted with; to recognise (Often this refers to con- 


many borderline cases. A classical distinction, in mediaeval times, 
een mystical apprehension and intuition (for ‘RF) and scientific 
g (for ‘LM), but this is certainly no longer valid) 

(usually with article) the world, the universe, this earthly existence (The 
s of more limited application than ‘alam above, which refers to any con- 


aat case (Note that it is in appearance an Accusative noun, a 
‘it from the idha you will meet in Conditional Sentences) 

atin: see remark under jarida(h) at beginning of this section 
eflection, consideration (masdar of ML Form V. For this us: of shai’, 
bulary and remarks to para. 138, p. 123. Translate “after a litth 


sal ‘isthe m.s. Imperative (irregular) of sa'ala (Similar (but not identical) 


akala); khudh (from akhadha): and mur (from amara (u), 


BOE oty Cli le Kay Sh aiee Ja cited 2B 
Bee eS Sat Is nas ol La ose sacall OLD 
Se EM cles See Galle esis y 
4 5 te 
vent ke le SS lh. bol ays ¥ ol 
-wY jail gay dal tiie t 
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VOCABULARY AND REMARKS 


‘QD VIII: to think, believe (This verb is usually followed by the preposition bi- 
Note how the latter can even attach itself to a “‘conjunction” like anna when a 
new clause (rather than a noun) is introduced. Note, too, that the -ni attached 
to anna serves here as a Nominal Absolute: “Do you believe (in the fact) that 
I: it has become incumbent upon me that I should ... 2’, “Do you think | 
should. . . 2”) 

wada‘a (a): to put (Verbs beginning with w commonly lose it in the mudari’: 
wada'‘a, yada‘u (hence ‘ada‘u, 1 c.s.). They also commonly take i as middle 

vowel in the mudari’, but the third radical ‘ain prevents that here. Cf. wada‘a, 
below) 
ba‘d: some, a little (Nearly always in Construct with another noun) 
nar (pl. niran): fire (fem.; root NWR) 
shi'r (pl. ash‘ar). poetry (contrast with sha‘r, hair) 
li- see under Ji-kai in Vocabulary and remarks to para. 108, p. 114 
zada, yazidu: to increase (here, transitive; Hollow: ZYD. See next item) 
harara(h): heat, warmth (Note that in Arabic you do not “increase the heat of 
something, give it more heat’’, but rather “increase it (in respect of: adverbial 
Accusative) heat”’) 
al-afdalu an plus subj.: the best thing is that you (I, he, etc.) should . .. , the best 
thing is for you to .. . (cf. afdal as used here, with para. 99, p. 106, sentences 
3 and 4) 
raha(h): comfort, ease, well-being (for construction, see harara(h), above. The 
Arabs love puns on words with similar radicals and patterns. Root RWH or 
RYH) 
hakim (p|. hukama’u). wise-man, doctor, philosopher (Notice the use of gala in 
the madi for a general truth: “Shakespeare said, says, has said . . .”’) 
‘ilm (pl. ‘ulum): knowledge, science (This is the first object of “‘teach!”, the 
second being man, “the one who, the man who” etc.) 
jahila: to be ignorant, not to know; to be crude and barbaric (The pre-Islamic 
age is known as al-jahiliya(h), the Times of Barbarism) 
mimman: min man, “from the one who’’. 
fa-inna: for, since, because (Sometimes, however, it is simply fa combined with 
inna) 
hafiza: to keep, preserve (Sometimes it means “to learn by heart” (esp. the 
Koran), but this does not apply here) 
ma: that which, the thing which, what, whatever (the impersonal equivalent of 
man) 
ghalat (pl. aghlaf): blunder, error 
hatta: until, before (As a conjunction, it often takes the Subjunctive where the 
consequence is hypothetical) 
jalasa ‘inda: to sit at the feet of, study under 
ghairu-hu, ghairi-hi: someone else, someone other than he (The pronominal su! 
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aried according to the situation: ghairi, ghairu-ka etc.) 
800d, goodness, good things, benefit 


hose concerned with it, those who have it (lit. “the people of it”; cf. 
,and remarks to para. 99, p. 107) 


aa, yada‘u means “‘to leave (alone)” (cf, wada‘a, above. The 2 m.s. 
jada’, giving merely da‘ for the Imperative m.s.) 
badness, evil things, harm 


material 


BOL 2 ca > N3)5 CN Gs, CU ces Uy 
Gly th oe IS ee fe SLL GR ts 
Me oy a by SL oN! Ul lie ele ye Gs Cals 


GAN UT ory dl 
pala le ell ae sale ooolvusoyliols oy 
BD BIN 3) Spa ail ON Seal wal b SUS ade Opi) as 


Ve 25 0 Lal I 8s tall bb whe ae Ck 5 


BES asl 6 A as ti Ls Se 


ba db, Ob’ 


AND REMARKS 


heart (Notice how this Conditional Sentence has a Nominal 
81) placed outside the whole construction) 
fi: to make an impression on (What is the literal meaning?) 
tongue; also language 

ys 
‘go beyond 
idhan): ear (Usually found in Dual. Remember that parts of 


a2 


spring up, grow up (Sce next entry but one) 
‘Mecca (place-names are nearly all fem.) 
Vat: when it first sprang up, i.e. in its early days (One might 
mpound auwala-ma (adverbial Accusative in Construct with an 
pronoun) as meaning “when first (something happened)’’. This 
he Arabic and English usages are far apart. Note that nasha’at 
this time, though previously it could have been masc.) 
ll, spring, source (fem. or masc.) 
famzam, name of Mecca’s holy well 


‘ 
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amma ... fa: asfor. . . (well) (A device to gain emphasis, a sort of super-Nominal 
Absolute: often not translated) 
kathura: to grow, become numerous 
bi-sababi plus Genitive: on account of, because of (The word sabab (pl. asbab) 
denotes “‘cause”’ primarily, but has many shades of meaning) 
wusul: masdar | of WSL 
hajj (P|. hujjaj): pilgrim 
ihtiyaj ila; necessity for (masdar VIII of HWJ) 
wujud: masdar \ of WJD (also commonly means (but not here) “‘existence’’) 
al-ma’mun: Al-Ma’mun, son of Harun al-Rashid, Caliph from ap 813 to 833 
(Note how preposition /i- completely obliterates the alif of the article. Pattern 
is Passive Part. I) 
‘abd (pl. ‘abid): (black) slave (with pl. ‘ibad it often refers to men generally, but 
not here) 
sahibu ghasli-hi: the master of his washing, in charge of his toilet, his valet (The 
word ghasl is masdar of ghasala (i), ““to wash’’) 
baina-ma ... idh: while (something was happening) ... lo and behold! (this 
happened) (The first word is usually followed by a noun-pronoun plus mudari’ 
or Active Participle, the second by a madi) 
sabba (yasubbu): to pour (Doubled Verb) 
yadai-hi: note Dual Construct form (see also udhn, above) 
sagata (u): to fall 
ibrig (pl. see para. 147): jug 
ghadiba ‘ala (masdar is ghadab): to become angry with 
amiru' al-mu'minina: Prince of Believers, Commander of the Faithful (the 
standard address to Caliphs. The pl. of amir is as for wazir. The second word 
should be recognised as an Active Participle Form IV of ’MN, Gen. Sound Pl. 
The following phrase, “God says ...’’, indicates a Koranic quotation or para- 
phrase) 
kazama (i): to suppress, restrain (Note here that we have the Active Participle, 
Sound Masc. Pl. (Accusative after inna), which, being Definite already, is 
unable to govern ghadab by the Construct; again, it is difficult for it to govern 
accusatively, because ghadab itself is Definite and an Accusative ending 
would not “show up”. Accordingly, it does the equivalent of the second 
alternative and governs through /i-. Translate “those who suppress (their) 
tage”, and remember that the whole phrase is a Nominal Absolute) 
salama(h); (with article) salvation 
‘an-ka. (away) from you 
li-man; (belongs) to those who .. . (always, man is followed by sing. verb) 
‘afa ‘an: to pardon (Weak Verb; root ‘FW.) 
gad fa‘altu: 1 have done (so) 


‘Here amira: see Vocabulary and remarks to para. 108 (p. 113), under ya. 
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dly, in third place (adverbial Accusative. Most unit ordinals have 
Participle I pattern) 
y; to love (Doubled Verb in Form IV) 
n eficent (Active Participle Form IV, hence Sound PI.) 

igh 

(The phrase /a‘ana-ka allahu, “‘God curse you!” (i.e. ““Con- 
‘Blast your eyes!””) is an example of the madi used optatively (to 
or prayer) with the name of God) 
); free, emancipated (Arabic is full of stories of slaves gaining 
y skill in repartee: in the present case, what is admired is this 
"s apposite quotations from the Koran to God's “Shadow on 


‘erial 


Poe ob 5 ol ew os lek lee SE 

“i Obey 

UE pS aicls Jy wh Gigli molles oy 
318 3! eos bl 


.4J 


Page) SEY fam Flees SLI oles! atl yw Jd) oy 
Ge Jeti tty «Ht SS! Las Vy eb hs Od th 
MEAN JA UH cans lie Sy Gs ol JS al 
Deas Gay plan Sle Lat» et og Ue 5 ane Sl 
I thal lple 


D REMARKS 


(Though fem. in form, it is associated with noun of op 
le of Polarity, covering numbers 3-10). Like all units 3-1 
is a noun in the Genitive pl., i.e. is itself in Construct. Root 


147): pupil 


‘i wardice’’!) 

takes unit ending (“cow’’), which in turn can take pl. or Dual) 
jounced kathiramma): often, frequently (the opposite is 
ic only of real alternatives, i.e. not for negatives where we 
“Don’t move or speak!””) 
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khabar (pl. akhbar): news (Notice that this noun initiates a double Construct; 
see also hadm and ihraq, below) 
nazala (i) (masgdar is nuzul): to descend, come down, alight; often used of 
“putting up” at an inn (but not here. See next item but one) 
$a‘iga(h) (pl. sawa‘iqu): thunderbolt, lightning-strike 
manzil (pl. as in para. 147): house, dwelling (Originally, a ‘temporary halting 
place, stage, inn”. Noun of Place from NZL, cf. nazala, above) 
hadm: masdar of hadama (i), “to destroy” (Notice how this masdar governs: cf. 
under kazama in Vocabulary and remarks to para. 161, p. 128. This masdar 
should probably also be read as a remote second element in Construct with 
khabar (“‘the news .. . of its destruction of it”. See also next item) 
thraq: Form IV masdar of HRQ, to set fire to (the construction here is as for the 
preceding item in every respect) 
jamal (pl. jimal): camel (the most general term) 
anfa‘u: most useful (note preceding min is partitive, and following hayawan isin 
Construct) 
“ML X: to use, employ (the Ground Form, ‘amila, is “‘to do, make’’) 
haml: masdar of hamala (i), “to carry” (see below, under hayawanat) 
thiql (pl. athgal): load, weight 
khususan: especially (adverbial Accusative) 
sahra’u (pl. sahara, indeclinable): desert (now you really know what “Sahara” 
means!) 
balad (pl. bilad). land (Sometimes, especially in older Arabic, the same word 
means a “town”; and its pl. is used for “land”, with a new pl. buldan) 
wasala ila: to reach 
sikka(h) (pl. sikak): road; coin (essentially, ‘“‘something beaten flat’) 
hadid: iron (as substance) (Its adjective is formed with nisba ending -iy. The 
normal translation of al-sikaku al-hadidiyatu is ‘‘railways’’) 
sair: masdar from sara, to go (Hollow Verb) 
dina an: without (as conjunction: takes Subjunctive) 
ft hadha: in this (respect) 
ka-: like (preposition: takes Genitive) 
jami': all (followed by Genitive) 
al-hayawanatu al-hamli: beasts of burden (an obviously modern, quasi-com- 
pound, improper Construct: hence article, cf. para. 87) 
a‘ni: 1 mean, “i.e.” (mudari’ 1 c.s. of a Weak Verb) 
himar (pl. hamir): donkey (in Accus. after preceding word!) 
faras (pl. afrds): horse, mare ( ” o cd es) 
nazara ila: to look at 
jism (three pls.): body 
tara: (and) you will see (This is 2 m.s. Jussive of ra’a (the most difficult Weak 
Verb), The Jussive is used because the sentence is considered Conditional in 
Imperative form: (if you) look ... you see) 
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d, elevated (Active Part. VIII of RF*) 
im(un): “hump” is said to it, (which is) called a “hump” (This 


of gala is a common idiom; notice that this clause is a sifa, and 
” is the subject) 


. 


SY AG 6) eG SLY ob Ly fadll yo U Gol eas) 
Ney AY ee GT a LI 
Ol WI Dye Wy Sos Ge ole dW GIy 
Hl mally pettly ell! 
Tes SI As cw SI bal oy bi oy oa 
BE an 46 8) de ay UG OL oT 
Bp SN ol aad 3 HS O15 the pa 


cannot go for more than two days without water: in this respect they 
he camel. 


illed the Berbers. He was unable to learn their language, no} 
k bic. 


kr 
I know to the ignorant they will learn nothing from me, but 
v something can learn more. 
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VOCABULARY AND REMARKS 


qufl (pl. agfal): lock 

fa'ida(h) (p\. fawa’idu): benefit, advantage, “point” (root FYD) 

adat (pl. adawat): instrument (root DW) 

julas: masdar of JLS 1 

amin: Active Part. of amina, to be safe, to feel secure 

lailan wa naharan: night and day (the noun Jail (pl. to follow) often has a unit- 
form; nahar is the daytime, as against yaum, the 24-hour period) 

HRK V: to be in motion, to move (intransitive) 

li-dhalika: therefore, for that reason 

thalatha(h): three (fem. form in Construct with masc. pl. nouns! Here stands 
for thalathatu ashya’a, “three things’. Remember that inna precedes, so 
case is?) 

hazina(masdar: huzn): to grieve, be sad 

shajar (pl. ashjar): tree(s) (commonly has unit-form) 

maut (pl. amwat): death 

al-jahiz: Al-Jahiz, d. AD 869 (Perhaps the most prolific and highly esteemed 
writer of Classical Arabic prose. His name, or nickname, is Active Part. |, 
meaning “the goggle-eyed”’, ““Popeye”’) 

ya‘ni (cf. ani, Vocabulary and remarks to para. 168, p. 130): “He means”, “i.e.” 
(takes object) 

hubb: love (commonly used as though it were the masdar of the IV Form (the 
form of this verb normally employed). Translate the Accusative in such cases 
as this by e.g.“...with a love (greater than)”. Notice how the second hubb is 
linked to its “object” by /i-). 

ba‘d ... ba‘d: one another (translate “placed one upon the other”. Maudii'a 
agrees in case with rufuf by “attraction” (though it should not do so logically); 
and the first ba‘d is Nominative, being in effect the subject of an inverted 
Nominal Sentence, which relates to hiya or rufuf as a sort of sifa, “(they 
being) placed .. .””) 

hayat (bound -t): life, being alive 

kana: (here) “to take place” 

nisf (pl. ansaf): half, middle 

garn (pl. qurun): century 

hijra(h): Hegira, the migration of Muhammad from Mecca to Medina, July 16, 
AD 622, from which date the Islamic calendar is reckoned (notice /i, where we 
should say “‘of the Hegira’’) 

to delight, please: ‘JB IV 

traveller: (here) rahhala(h) (fem.; i.e. “‘globe-trotter”, rather than the simple 
Active Part. II] SFR) 

North-West Africa: al-maghrib 

people: here gaum (i.e. ““community’’) 
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it, with bound -t): judge (We shall use this noun as a type of 
art. I in Weak Verbs; here, after inna, it is regular a/-gadiya) 

act conscientiously and for the best in giving a legal interpreta- 
e, take trouble 

dgement 

permissible (Hollow: root JWZ) 

nnul, render void 

hia’): error 


nper. masc. sing. of JRB II 

” SLH Il 

ar of KHRJ IV 

ve Part. of KHRJ X 
—” “SRF VI 


” ” 


)RILL 


sure you know the Arabic for the following (together with pls., 
construction etc. as relevant): 


; madi only) 


ng. ims a'a(h) with was/; Definite al-mar'a(h)) 


‘ 


nice 


y 
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bad, ugly, nasty 
big 

small 

near (qarib) 

far (ba‘id) 


177. Practice material 
FORM DRILL 


Give the masdar of: KHRB II; DKHL IIT; WQF IV; HRM IV and II; KHLSV; 
MRNII; DRKIV; KSHF VIII 
Give the Active Part. of: SLM V; FRS VIII; QTL III; DRS II; FSL VII 


VOCABULARY DRILL (cf. para. 173, p. 133): 


to dwell, live in, inhabit (with Accusative or fi) 

to steal 

to have (with /i-, ma‘a, ‘inda) 

to travel (SFR only in II) 

to do, make (compare and contrast F‘L, ‘ML and SN‘) 

inhabitant (pl. often means “‘population’’) 

peasant, farmer, agricultural worker 

railway 

train (qifar, pl. as for similar pattern kitab) 

town 

village (garya(h); pl. quran (BY which is indeclinable but loses tanwin when 
Deine and changes y to alif when a pronoun suffix is added: CA! al-qura; 
aig qura-hu 

market (suq; pl. aswaq; this noun is usually fem. Known in West in French form 

souk) 


ARABIC PASSAGES 


Ji, aol oie 


oe! ib EA ew O aL I 5 ob Jia US os dele be atl J 
L ys ta Lehi dls ot, , SI) revel Call ear bop ol & 
By me HN pled op Hi ancl ed Gil Jo) Cheb Bens Yess ¥ 
. Abnall psp y Ss lays 

(3M) G2 Ys Ge S Cie Sl el 

(iN) BEY, Ue I vs pe oust cllediel 
Aap afl oe hl Gb GES il Sypll CM elt 
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pl GEEK ll asi ees O 

caily CU Sy pad PEM OF OLLI I 4 
Ss | 

ds di I) ge oS 


<3 


x 

LAT ‘ON INTO ARABIC 

y father’s son, then I became my son’s father. 
in were selling the arms they had stolen. 


have returned to the city before sunset. 
oes not hear what I say, he must ask about it. 


RY AND REMARKS | 
ion (usually def. and connoting Islam. rijal al-din: “clergy” j 
ny such compounds)) 

exhort, preach to 

assembly, company 

den (of Paradise) 

(etc.) raise, he should raise. (A common use of the Jussive 3rd 


ab (para. 155), since the particle /- precedes the verb) 
g to rule, see para. 147): finger 

ind Masc.): Active Part. of SM‘ VIII 

, quickly (Lit. “with speed”: many equivalents of adverbs 


this before (Note that when it follows a positive statement it 
ative) 
he matter with you? (Note that the following negative should 
. that you do not ...”) : 
.S. of arada (Hollow Verb IV) 
‘DKHL I (Similar masdars for I of KHRJ, JLS, WQF, NZL 
ler verbs of ““movement and rest’’) ‘ 
a: it is obvious that ... (Lit. “‘it is (part) of that-which-is- 
’. Translate, with following words: “‘of course I want ...”) 
ttical fatha): however (Another form, wa-lakinna, behaves like 
Both usually have wa- as prefix) 
olute negation (see para. 137(b)) 


)): eye (fem. ; and several other meanings, e.g. “‘spring, source; 
h pl. a'yan, commonly means “notables, prominent men”) 
3 m.s. of ra’a 
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ibra(h) (pl. ibar): needle 

nabat: plants, vegetation (collective) 

milh: salt (cf. next item) 

mallah: sailor (cf. last item) 

KSHF VIII: to discover 

al-hind: India (Notice “the way of .. .” in Arabic for our “the way to ...”’) 

‘an: here means “‘by way of, via” 

ifrigiya: Africa (fem., indeclinable. In “‘classical” times usually denoted central 
North of Africa, i.e. present-day Tunisia and part of Libya) 

janub: south (adj. is in nisba (i.e. relative) form) 

amrika; America (fem., indeclinable) 

Jjama‘a baina: to bring together, unite (The word baina alone is a preposition 
meaning “between, among’’) 

fagir (pl. as wazir): poor, poor man; (sometimes) pious mendicant 

to become: sara (yasiru) (Takes Accusative predicate like kana) 

Bedouin: badw (collective; the English or French ‘‘Bedouin” is an attempt at a 
Sound PI. from the unit noun badawiy, “‘nomad(ic)’’) 

arms: asliha(h), pl. of silah 

army: jaish (pl. juyush) (There are several other words for ‘‘army”’, some with 
specialised significance) 

sunset: ghurib (use article!) 


181. Practice material 
VOCABULARY DRILL 


to become (remember predicate) earth (ard; usually fem.; pl. to come 


to approach (QRB V, with min) later) 
to stand up, rise, get up sky (sama’) (root SMW) 
to stop (all relevant forms) hand 
to order, command (the person as eye 
direct object; the action intro- money (fulis, pl. of fils;' darahim(u), 
duced by bi-, with an and Subjunc- pl. of dirham) 
tive or masdar) horse 
to reach, arrive (Accusative or i/d) head 
to collect (trans. and intrans.) people (as many nouns with diff. 
to love, like senses as you know) 


‘Fils is (or was) a small copper coin; dirham is (or was) a standard silver coin; the great 
gold coin of Mediaeval Islam was the dinar, pl. dananir(u). All three words are non- 
Arabic in origin, and come from the Graeco-Roman world. 


V; KLM V) 
, to address (same verbs 


ie Sudan (supposedly related to root SWD, “blackness”) 
to trace one’s descent from (an important Arab concern!) 


nation, community 


a) ZY) J) Ops Gall al OI OloyS SK 357 
BIG (cl Sisley ee tl oe Sy peel 5, tl Spl 
os OK 3 1) Sally « 

Hes Sp) OY 56 dey che) Lo Cl yp el ge 
Ben) ally SS La Aly Billy ony ole es oye 
BUS ail DUI GB tte OSL. ob oy il 
Bip ele byte Ola Hd J) all i oh 
MOGI pale yl bh Ue pin by hey ed 


Pay ere ly Ole) cb Gb UelT (le OS BI ILI Sas ee 
RMON Gi, . Lal Gis wl dy bs YS ol ug 


Bb A die J st CP Ge Hd Co) Slings 
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news 

speech (masdars of HDTH V and 
KLM V for “act of speaking”; 
gaul (pl. agwal) often means 
“utterance, words”, but gala is 
normally only “to say”; nufg is a 
“formal address”) 

edge, limit, boundary, extent 

truth (hagiga(h) is “objective reality, 
the facts”; sidg is “sincerity of 
utterance’’; hagg has something of 
both senses, and many others 
besides) 

face 


aake lal Ol cel ots) 


Lr esl + es 
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WTN X: to live in, make one’s home in (to choose for one’s own watan (pl. 
autan), “homeland”’) 

jazira(h) (pl. jaza’iru, juzur): island (but jazirat al-‘arab, the Arabian Peninsula; 
“famous by their name” = named after them) 

ashhar(u): Elative of mashur (Do not confuse with ashhur. Note partitive min 
introducing an “inverted” Nominal Sentence) 

nabiy (pl. anbiya’u): prophet (Root NB’! The City of the Prophet is usually 
known simply as al-madina) 

jins (pl. ajnas): (here) race of people (Often means ‘kind, class, species, sex” 
etc.) 

mukhtalif: various (This VIII Form is common as a verb and a masdar, and often 
signifies violent “difference’’, but not necessarily here) 

asliy: original (The noun as/ (pl. usual) means “root, origin, fundamental 
principle”) 

inna-ma: only, merely, simply (Qualifies not the word or phrase immediately 
following it, but the one beyond that: “they came to it only after ...”) 

zuhir: emergence, appearance (masdar of I, not to be confused with pl. of zahr!) 

salla allahu ‘alaihi wa-sallam(a): God bless him and give him peace! (The stan- 
dard formula after the Prophet’s name, often abbreviated in writing as 2 
Both verbs are madi of Form II (salla is Weak, SLW), used ‘‘Optatively”, ie 
to express a wish in reference to God) 

bi-muddatin: this refers back to the phrase beginning with ba‘da: “‘after the 
Prophet’s emergence .. . by a period of time”’, “some time after...” 

mithl (pl. amthal): like, such as (is really a noun, always in Construct and in 
apposition to the noun or noun-phrase preceding it: here it is Accusative after 
biladan) 

al-sha'm (or al-sham): Syria (a vague, general term, not the modern state) 

shamal (or shimal): north (With relative ending, “northern, north-”’) 

al-andalus: Moorish Spain, not simply “Andalusia” in its modern sense 

akhadha la-hu: he took for himself, made himself (something), chose for himself 

maskan, maskin (pl. regular): home, dwelling, habitation 

HJR III: to (e)migrate (Note use of gad here: “they actually did infact do this...”) 

qabila(h) (p\. gaba'ilu): tribe 

alf. 1,000 (In Construct with Genitive sing., as all numerals from 100 onwards) 

salif; suitable, convenient, proper (for: /i. Accusative as second obj. of wajada 
(or as adverbial Accusative) ) 

haja(h) (pl. Sound): need, requirement 

bana (yabni): to build (Weak! Root BNY) 

baqiya (yabqga): to remain (Weak! Root BQY. Often, like kana etc., has Predicate 
in Accusative. Here ‘ala to be translated as ‘in’ (as also lower down): the 
‘ala of “‘state’’) 
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> 


1 (pl. ahwal): condition, state (often fem.) 
. VIII plus bi: to mix, mingle, with 

(pl. tawarikhu): history; date, chronology (In the first-sense the hamza is 
d ‘opped: farikh. What pattern is this, and what would a “historian” be? 
*RKH) 

h ): knowledge, understanding, realisation 

ent (Note here how gadim precedes in Construct, but, to avoid “break- 
th ¢ Construct (see para. 88 and footnote), this word follows, being related 
pronominal suffix) 

mote that this is here merely an Active Part. fem. of Form I, quali- 
inanimate pl. noua as an adj. Translate “the events taking place” 
i), “to happen”’). (cf. Vocabulary and remarks to para. 144 (p. 124), 
me word) 

insl ate “any vestige of’ or some such emphatic phrase (Notice that /aisa 
itroduces a sort of “improper” sifa: the noun to which it relates is De- 
ly as referring to a class of things (generic use). Even so, most 

I grammarians would disapprove) 

rig): root 

ura’); branch (Remember that /a merely carries on the negative force 
137(c)): the case of this noun remains Genitive, as for the preceding 


erial 


ken Pls. of the following nouns: 

erchief: cf. Spanish amin (confidant) 
Zauj 

saiyida(h), (lady) 


Sense where you do not know it, give the Imperative masc. sing. 
2 f.s. mudari‘; and | c.p. madi of 
Il KHWF II 
id IV TWLIV 
KHYR VIII 
L sa’ala 

la’a (a) ‘adda (u) 
la (QWL/QYL) bata 
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VOCABULARY DRILL (to be used repeatedly) 


dismount, get down, put up for the 
night 

to fear (Accusative or min; also 
‘ala in sense of “‘for’’) 

to hurry (SR* IV) 

to be able, “‘can” (revise construc- 
tion) 

to have to, 
struction) 

to sleep 

to go (two verbs) 

to weep (baka) 

to remain, stay 

to teach 

to learn 

to open 

to think (FKR: about: fi) (consult 
dictionary for varying intensity 
from I through II and V to VIII) 

to fall 

to stop (all relevant forms) 

to take; to begin (using same verb) 

to see (limited knowledge of this 
verb so far) 

to hear 

to know (two verbs) 

to come back, return 

to send back; reject, retort; reflect 
(radda (u)) 

to mount, ride, embark (rakiba: 
‘ala) 

yesterday 

today 

tomorrow (ghadan: adverbial Ac- 
cusative Root GHDW) 

wife 

road (two words) 

street (pl. shawari'u) 

caravan 

in front of, before 

behind, to the rear of (khalfa) 


“must” (revise con- 


teacher 
pupil, learner, student (two words) 


line; track; handwriting (khaff: pl. 


khutut) 

intelligent 

crude, stupid, ignorant 

head 

foot, leg (rijl: pl. arjul) 

hand, arm (pl. aidin, ayadin, like 
rawamin; see para. 188) 

morning (subh, sabah) 

day (two senses) 


night (pl. /ayalin, cf. “hand” above; 


remember unit form) 
week 
month 
year (two words) 
long, tall 
short (gasir) 
dead (pl. mauta, indeclinable) 
alive 
enemy (‘aduw: pl. a‘da’) 
friend 


voice, sound, noise, melody (saut: 


pl. aswat) 
tooth 
space of time 
door, gate, portal 
leaf, sheet (of paper) 
party, council, meeting (rajlis) 
abode, residence (from NZL) 
ship (safina(h) ) 
servant (khadim: often of either sex) 
mountain (jabal: pl. jibal) 
wind (rih: pl. riyah; usually fem.) 
water 
land, earth 
fire 
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ahr: common pl. bikar) 
ums: fem.) 


el: sj. A ety: 
re le esi tS UT SF OL & del \ 
Kel Ub hal 
BaP eel, aa Le Y 
= ed! ee J! cad os) 


SN pyle Us all bas as LI 
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AND REMARKS 


belly; womb 
(h) (Another pl. is sinana or santina (Mase. Sound Pl.). 
ends to be used, as here, in expressions like “years on end! 
commonly used after numerals) 


h of, throughout (Adverbial Accusative in Construct) 
proximity of, near 
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sa‘a(h) (pl. sa‘at): hour; clock, watch (Note: al-sa‘atu kam (hiya), the hour is 


how many?, the hour: how many is it?, what’s the time? Root SW‘) 

RWH/RYH X: to rest 

qalilan: (for) a little (while) 

MDD V: to stretch oneself, to lie at full length 

al-ghada: on the morrow, the next day (Adverbial Accusative) 

tulu’; masdar of tala‘a(u), “to rise (of sun)” 

shughl (pl. ashghal): occupation, work, job 

maujud: see Vocabulary and remarks to para. 127, (p. 119); translate here as 
“present” 

ahaqqu bi: more deserving of, having a greater right to 

KRM IV: to show respect to, to honour (Note here how masdar simply translates 
as “‘respect’’, at least in normal English) 

rasul (pl. rusul): apostle, messenger (The compound phrase used here always 
refers to Muhammad) 

al-islam: note verbal force of masdar returns here! 

nataqa (i) bi: to pronounce, utter 

al-shahadatani: the two attestations: /a ilaha illa allahu (see para. 137 (b)) muham- 
madun rasiilu allahi (The sincere utterance of these two formulas constitutes 
the central rite of becoming a Muslim) 

‘DHB II: to punish, inflict suffering upon 

yaum al-din: the literal meaning you know (The idiomatic sense is “Doomsday, 
Resurrection Day”. Remember Adverbial Accusative!) 

ila akhiri-hi: lit. “to the end of it’ (the common formula for “etc.” abbreviated 
as alif-lam-kha’) 

tark: masdar (Do not confuse with turk! ) 

‘amal (pl. a‘mal): action, act, activity; work (but not here) 

wa‘ada(i): to promise (someone: Accusative; something: bi) 

kidhb, kadhib: masdar 

‘ahd (pl. ‘uhud): pledge, contract (and many other senses!) 

sha‘'n (pl. shu’un): business, affair 

khana (w): to betray 

saraga(h): masdar (can also be one of the pls. of sariq!) 

sara: the literal meaning you know (It here serves to give the following quasi- 
conditional clause a continuous or repetitive past sense (cf. para. 157, example 
8) beginning at this particular point in time. Translate: “And so, henceforth 
whenever he... he would... .”) 

kulla-ma: whenever (Stronger, more definitely repetitive than idha) 

dhanb (pl. dhunab): a sin 

DHKR Y-: to recall 

khaufan min: for fear of 

‘igab. punishment 

wafa‘an bi: out of loyalty to (root WFY, wafa (yafr)) 


Sie? afl "La 
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R VIII) a trick (hila(h): pl. hiyal; root HWL) by which we were 


en what (transl. “concerning what”’) they want. 
(najaha) in the examination (MHN VIII masdar) his parents 


ERBS AND SAYINGS 


Kod bs oF pull Gah 
ALL ale po Ye I eS 
ar oY ce 
JL leas hy SSL Cab 

Inf OW Sy A Ge ye Hee 
SIs oe CLS S56 y 
sick of js Soe 
Sl 5 Sey gh 


SW oy Yu Bug 


A all G25 tly IS 
LS? GS byis es ol 


ST as Ee Sf 
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Sp ep ES fe 15 : the Active Participle, the fem. sing. Imperative and 3 m.p. Subjunctive 
cee As UI Git Wy yearn 
Ae, eee and IV KHWF J and II 
Sern NA SFR Il KHYR VII 


peel fl el ae 13104 


VOCABULARY AND REMARKS ice material 


*KHDH | and VIII *LF I and VIII 


samak (pl. asmak; here unit form): fish (What sort of sentence is this?) 

kharab: ruin, ruination (a masdar of 1, khariba, which occurs later) 

hajar (pl. ahjar): stone, rock (has unit form) 

khabbaz: khubz you know (What must this pattern be?) 

habib (pl. ahibba’u): friend, beloved 

wa-lau: even though (cf. Vocabulary and remarks to para. 108 (p. 114) under 
wa-in) 

qird (pl. qurid, etc.): monkey, ape 

‘inwan | (pl. predictable): title (of book); address (of person) (root, theore- 

‘unwan } tically, “NW) 

qabla an (plus Subjunctive): before (as Conjunction; gabla is a preposition only) 

QDM IU, to put forward, advance (something) 

*KHR II: to take back, withdraw 

gha’ib: absent (root GHYB) 

KTHR IV: to do something a great deal (followed by masdar of the action) 

dhikr. masdar of dhakara et 

ashbahu: more similar, more like (to: bi. Notice how the following ‘‘than” (min) J Jee oy 4 ea ena sl) walls 
needs to be completed by a noun or pronoun. You cannot say in Arabic “‘more 3 3 ges al -s ae Shey n> cues a 
similar to X than to Y”’, but “‘more similar to X than it (is) to Y’’) 

farra (i): to flee, run away 

wada‘a: with following mudari’, “to let (an object) do (something)” 

kadhub: a great liar, much given to lying (one of several emphatic patterns) 

dhakur. having a retentive memory (see preceding item) L NW lie 3 lis w diel! Le Eprril) 

sabaga (i,u): to precede, outstrip, get ahead of , : = ne 

shaka: to complain 

tabib (p\. atibba’u): physician, doctor 

DWY III: to treat, prescribe for 

hadara (u): to be present, available 

batala (u): to be invalid, worthless 

YMM V-: to perform ritual Islamic ablutions with some dry substitute for water; 
to take a dust or sand-bath. 


PATTERN DRILL 


oll Gly oat) ty 
eles (0 VS ees in 
Ch eles Ertl - 

Ie siely tb 

AA 


oe tao 


om Opie y al as 

bss di 
2 Sr 

bem! J-li i - 
GMa HE Nies LS Ja 


5 
i x 

toh Hea WE yy 
> -. Vi A 


° 


reetBe ace al ete op 
; arate ica, 
e DFP SE 4 rH Se au. 


D REMARKS 


m): antagonist, party to a dispute 
; to be adamant (Note: mudari’ is usually ya'ba 


de, shelter Tather than ya’ br) 


(a) Give the Broken PI. of: safina, kalb, galb, ra’s, wazir, ‘ibriq, maskan, shahr, 
‘usbir’, “isba® 
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albisa(h): pl. of libas (cf. lisan and its pl.) 
tara (y): to fly (away) 
tair: bird(s) (sing. or collective) 
masha: to walk (The masdar, i.e. mashy, is here used in the so-called cognate 
Accusative, “in the manner of the walking off”, ‘as... walk’’) 
‘iyan: ocular evidence, seeing with one’s own eyes (This is a masdar of “YN III) 
harr: heat (Do not confuse with hurr) 
hammam (pl. Sound Fem.): bath (particularly of the “steam” or Turkish sort) 
‘ana: to concern, be the business of (You have already met this verb in the sense of 
“to mean’’) 
RDwW IV: to give satisfaction to 
hukm (pl. ahkam): judgment, rule, authority 
musa: Moses (indeclinable) 
fir‘aunu: Pharaoh 
aqsa: remote, extreme (a typical indeclinable Elative from a Weak Root, here 
Qsw) 
hajj: pilgrimage (specifically to Mecca and Medina) 
WD‘ IV: to deposit, leave in trust 
HSN IV: ahsana al-zanna bi, “to have a good opinion of” (probably erroneously, 
cf. zanna) 
NKR IV: to deny (all knowledge of): to refuse (to have anything to do with) 
sirr (pl. asrar); secret (here Adverbial Accusative!) 
sultan (pl. by rule!): ruler, authority (Like so many words in Arabic this one is 
“loaded”. To translate it properly one needs to know the time and place of 
usage. Root SLT) 
iti: regular Imperative of ‘ata (Weak Verb with initial hamza) 
marra (u): to pass (by = ‘ald, bi, min etc.) 
ZHR IV: to make it appear (as if, as though, that = anna) 
sa-agifu: WQF I (also means “‘to stand”’) 
TWL IV: to protract, carry on at length (usually followed by a masdar) 
su’al (pl. as’ila(h)): question(ing), i.e. abstract noun and masdar 
SRF VII: to go away (from = ‘an) 
kha'in (pl. khiwan): treacherous, disloyal (The verb, from KHWN, you have 
already met) 
baina yadai . . .: between the hands of i.e. in front of (someone) (Here the word 
“hand” has to be brought out explicitly in the following passage) 
QBL II: to kiss 
‘afw: pardon; abstract noun and masdar (Notice how the masdar continues 
to carry the appropriate preposition) 
HDR IV: to bring out, produce 
dhahab: gold 
mafqud: lost, missing 
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GH III: to go to great lengths (in = fi plus masdar); sometimes “to exag- 


hadha: despite this, nevertheless (The word ma‘a is often so used) 


\g 
NSLATION INTO ARABIC 


is born and must die. 

fear for me, but for yourself. 

y mother thinks well of (Note: this phrase occurs in Arabic passage No. 
ibove) her own child. 

on your way (walk, proceed) until you come to a village. 

went on our way till we came to a village. 

d is greater than yours. 

d is the greatest. 


jussive 2 m.s., 2 f.s., 3 m.p. of: 
sama (w); sara; MYL 1V; KHYR VII; SHFY X; TW‘ IV: JRY 
(1; KHWF I and II 

perative m.s. and f.s. of: 


; mala (y); MRR III; KHWF I and II 
ken Pls. of the following nouns (hazard a guess where y 


‘TION INTO ARABIC 


nning, with his brother riding beside him. 
the illustrated books, but was unable to read them. 
comes stop him immediately. 

revolution the Prime Minister was expelled from the country, and 
nanded of him that he should not return. 

was conquered by the Turks, and many of its inhabitants were mas- 
i 

hat I tell you: don’t be afraid (masc. and fem. sing.). 

them to get out of the car. 
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(8) If anyone had told me that the Arabic language was so difficult, I should 
not have started to learn it. 

(9) Do not forget that a man who steals has no fear of lying. 

(10) When he reached the sea he found that the ship had left two hours before 
sunrise. 

(11) Despite his age he works all day, every day: sometimes he thinks himself 
younger than he really is. 

(12) If you want me to read your exercises, you will have to write in a nicer 
hand than you have done until now. 


VOCABULARY AND REMARKS 


to run: jard, sa‘d (yas‘a! The latter also means “to try, strive (to, for - /i or 
ila, followed by masdar or an and subjunctive)”) 
with: remember the uses of waw! 
beside: ‘inda will suffice 
to illustrate (to picture, to photograph): SWR II 
revolution: QLB VII masdar 
Prime Minister: the Minister of the Ministers 
so; transl. “to this extent” 
to start (doing something) use here bada’a(a) fi with masdar 
to forget: nasiya 
aman who: transl. either literally or as a quasi-conditional 
he found that the ship had left: transl. “he found the ship: it had gone” 
two hours before sunrise: transl. “before sunrise by two hours” 
despite: use ma‘a 
to work: use ‘amila 
sometimes: remember gad with mudari'! 
to think: remember that he is wrong in his ideas: what verb expresses this? 
younger: transl. “smaller as regards age” (Adverbial Accusative) 
than he is: minhu or mimma huwa (cf. the example three entries further on) 
exercise: MRN II masdar (Pl. Sound Fem. or by rule for 4-consonant nouns) 
hand: remember this means “handwriting”! 
than you have done: mimma fa‘alta (cf. three entries further back) 


ARABIC PASSAGES 


6 BN Sp 6G 6) ld mel tiee Sold IIe | 
Pau 

EM sell gb eH py Ch tee BW te Ue eel Ate 
CLaIS obintl a5 OS Vy ted Lapp ob LW Se one 

sel ic Y j 
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a? ae Ss 3) Syl OS wo US Sy V bing 5 
‘ee OH pal cs souls. desl caitlin Cal 
j MEN ble ee dy BG yi 
Be Bish Gastte, Oi uuin es 
BeBe I Jr of pai eet SL city CLL Ce 2 
Sys al faoyy (UW tle th ale 55 wl LI 
Be Ne AO) ny ZL US de 5s aay y 
Be Chall) oe Bisbal Gey Le LY 


( 


one 


AND REMARKS 


et ‘i 

of a root whose basic sense you know 

) Oppose, go against, thwart 

to name, call (can take two objects or be, as here, in Passive with one 


Bar 
common people, the generality of men (sometimes contemp- 


Friday (in latter sense often follows yaum in Construct) 
val, holiday, feast-day 
ad of fi-hi, for time, because another fi closely follows 


nasdar \, but the normal verb forms in this sense are II 
); obligation, duty (esp. religious) 


1is context) 
eme (often of violence, but not here) 
.170 (Note that this verb behaves like a “sister” of kana, taking 
ate in the Accusative) 

1. by rule!): problem, difficulty (What pattern is this?) 
sdar of 1; abundance, plenty 
) nd Fem.): part, area; direction, compass point (root WJH) 
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qada: (here) to spend, pass (time) 
atiya(h): fem. Active Part I. of "TY (The whole phrase here simply means 
“next year”) 
dar (pl. dur, diyar): abode, residence (usually fem.; a “grander” word than 
bait!) 
illa: note that, as we have seen, if the main statement is positive the noun fol- 
lowing this particle is Accusative; if the main statement is negative, as here, 
such a noun is usually Nominative. If prepositions are involved, their effect 
must of course be allowed for. Translate a negative followed by illa, in most 
cases, by the one English word “only” 
kada (like nama): when positive and combined with a following mudari’‘, trans- 
late as “almost’’; when negative, in similar circumstances, render by “hardly, 
scarcely” 
al-salamu ‘alai-kum: a standard greeting, corresponding to “How do you do?”, 
“Good morning!” etc. (lit. “Peace upon you!”. The pronoun suffix can, of 
course, vary for sex and number. The standard reply is given in the same pas- 
sage, in a somewhat elaborate form) 
auwalan: first (adverb), firstly, in first place (This pattern is probably irregular, 
since the Accusative of auwalu should properly be auwala) 
radda (u): we have seen this word already (Its sense here (with ‘ald of the 
person addressed and bi of the thing said) is ‘‘to reply, retort, return, rejoin”. 
Notice the Imperative of a Doubled Verb in I) 
rahma(h): mercy 
baraka(h) (pl. Sound Fem.): blessing 
khariba: we have already met this verb in the sense of “to go to ruin”’; here, “to 
break down” 
ba‘da an: after (as a conjunction); also ba‘da ma (one of the few cases where an 
can be followed by the madi (if the thing has actually happened)) 
NFQ IV (plus ‘a/a): to spend (money) on 
QRR II: to resolve, decide (with ‘ala followed by masdar, or with or without 
‘ala followed by an and Subjunctive) 
badal: exchange; badalan min, ‘in exchange for, instead of” 
ma wajada: transl. “he could not find” (We have commented before on the econo- 
my of Arabic, particularly in its omission wherever possible of the Modal 
Auxiliaries (can, could, may, might, shall, will, should, would, ought, must 
etc.); but the sense of most of them can be expressed exactly in Arabic if 
necessary, as e.g. in philosophical texts or in legal documents) 
kaffatan: one of many words meaning “‘all, entire, total” (It normally follows a 
given noun and takes the (adverbially) Accusative Case fem., as here. Transl. 


“in all Cairo’) 
FORM DRILL 


(a) Distinguish the sense of the following expressions: 
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Wy Ogptall : Oy Sal VA: Oyptell Ay s Wy dy te 


the following figures into Arabic words: 
5; 1870; 1914; 1939: 1066 
to the numbers in (b) the numbered things “‘boys”; “years”; “days”; 
igh its’? 
nm the numbers in (4) into Ordinals and add the qualified nouns “day” and 
ht” 
Broken Plurals of the Arabic nouns for: hand; head; face; eye; 
outh; ear; foot; finger; ship; desert; mountain 

hat are the commonly found “‘masdars” of HBBIV; SHRY VIII; SFR III? 
‘ould you expect in each case? 
‘ate four ways in which a masdar or an Active Participle may govern a 


ATION INTO ARABIC 


e arrives, do not admit her. 

he arrived they evicted her. 

ive before noon, say I am sick. 

of this bread is more than it was yesterday. 

ce is one today and yesterday. 

not lie: those who lie go to Hell. 

ite your name on this sheet of paper. 

innot write my name. 

innot write his name. 

write more than a word or two? If she studies she will be able to 

books. 

has ordered me to return. 

a child: do not be cruel to him. 

had not done it himself, I would not have believed it. 
lever seen a woman more beautiful than she was at that time. 

es twice gives quickly. 

ne who believes what he reads in the papers is a fool. 

ened to be ill yesterday, so I was unable to visit my parents. 

Not seen it myself, I would never have believed it. 

lore I think about it the more I am astonished at it. 

Olice have been ordered to stop all cars because they have been in- 

a prisoner is trying to escape. 

/promised to do it: I can’t get out of it now. 

© can walk should leave the building immediately, 


S$ no man capable of undertaking this task. 
came except ‘Amr; if he had not been ill, he too would have come. 
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(26) When he was seven years old, his father sent him to a school, where he 
learned arithmetic, geometry and other subjects. 
(27) It is obvious that a man who will betray his country cannot be trusted. 
(28) As you walk along the streets of the town you will be amazed at the many tall 
buildings and beautiful trees. 
| (29) Anyone who has lived a long time in the East needs heavy clothing when he 
| returns home, whether it be winter or summer. 
(30) How many people are in this room? About four hundred. 
(31) Why do you not travel with the caravan which leaves tomorrow? 
(32) I came by a car which broke down twice en route. 
| (33) In this tribe the women are taller than the men. 
(34) Don’t forget his name and address; they are written on the paper I gave you 
| last night. 
(35) When I bought my newspaper I forgot to ask its price. 
| (36) If you wish to speak to me, you must wait until I have finished my work. 
(37) My father has ordered me to return. 
(38) I go to the baths every Friday and spend the whole day there. 
(39) I met many Egyptians when I was residing in the city of Baghdad. 
(40) You will meet many Persians while you are staying in the Nile Hotel. 
(41) She did not meet a single person while she was travelling from one town to 
another. 
(42) The ambassadors did not burn the papers in their offices. 
(43) Do not burn my house. 
(44) Why have you not corresponded with your mother? 
(45) The planes took off one hour before noon. 
(46) The officials destroyed all my documents. 
(47) Do not destroy what your father has made. 
(48) When he had drunk the water he began to eat some bread. 
(49) He ordered him to dismount. 
(50) He was travelling to the airport at that time, but he had not yet arrived 
(51) I wrote to him, but he refused to correspond with me. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


UNIVERSITY OF TORONTO 
Department of Islamic Studies 


First-year Arabic examination questions, 1958-63 


1. Translation into fully vocalised Arabic: 


(a) Honour (fem.) thy father and thy mother. 
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) Do not cut off the hand that feeds you. 

He who cannot obey should not command. 

Do not go out without a guide (daiil). 

If you send a letter today, it will arrive on Friday. 


lone who cannot walk will not eat. 


PLH IV). 


you had tried hard you would certainly have prospered. 


ms (ziy). 


ids without an intermediary (wasif). 
you order me to do it I will obey (TW* IV) you. 


hen you hear a noise, raise your hand. 
[had seen anything, I would have called you. 


: adara (u)). 
doctor ordered the sick man to drink his medicine (dawa’) 

ie who walk on the grass (hashish) will be arrested by o 

arrest: WQF II or IV). 

who stops must sit down until I return. 

cnown his name I would have called him. 


bigger than her brothers: she was the tallest woman 


fe who seeks (ta/aba) will find. 
he sought he would have found. 


but God, and Muhammad is His Apostle”. 
He likes to travel in distant lands, but he has no money. 


nan had been killed by the thief. 


you had sent a letter yesterday, it would have arrived today. 


n the Minister arrived in the city he ordered the inhabitants (SKN Act. 
pl.) to open their houses for inspection (FTSH II masdar). 


ese women are handsomer than their husbands, but the most beautiful 
| (trans. also “the most beautiful’’) cannot be present today. (to be 


e city. 
at that food (fa‘am) before washing (ghasala (i), ghas!) your! hands 
ee 


taller than boys, but boys eat more than their sisters. 
s beaten by his parents and left on the road (beat: daraba; leave: 


153 


who exert themselves (JHD) will perhaps (rubbama) prosper 


e Governor of the City of Baghdad ordered all officers to wear their 


travel from Damascus to Cairo without stopping (WQF V masdar)? 
ho cannot write cannot correspond with (KTB III) his distant (ba‘id) 


ye 
ust I do in order to become a Muslim? First, you must say: “There 


asked by the judge to look at the weapon with which the 
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(ff) She was cleverer than her brother; if she had studied more, she could 
have become the cleverest woman in Egypt. 


2. Give the Broken Plurals (more than one where possible) of the following 

words: ukht; akh; isba‘; usbi'; hakim; hakim; wazir; dabit; masjid; finjan; yad; 
galam; kalb; majlis; sharif, ‘amil; amr; safir; wajh; katib; fann; saut; miftah; gharib; 
tajir; ab; maktab; sinn; marid; bayt; amir; masrif; masriif; madina; makhraj, 
shahr; qafila 


3. Give the masculine singular Imperative of: 


HRB III; ‘TW IV; D‘W I; WD‘ I; KHDH I; JY’ I; QWL I; SLM II; WSL I: 
RMY I; °KL I; KLM Y; BY‘ VIII; QTL V: LOY III; SYR Il; KHYL VIII: 
KHRJ IV; FTSH Il; MR I; KHYR VIII; HWL I; HWL Ill; SYR I; KHLW 
Il; DKHL IV; WQF V; DLL I; MDY I; QYD VIII; MYZ II and V; ‘DHN 
X; WFQ III; QWM II and IV; DRR IV; MSHY I; WRD IV; QLL X; BKY 
1; HWL VIII; WFQ IV; KHWF I; MRR IV; QWM X 


> 


. Grammar 


(a) What are the principal modifications of sense usually associated with the 
IInd and the Xth Derived Forms of the verb? Give one or more examples of 
each category. 

(b) List six ways by which the time of an action may be more closely defined 
in Arabic; not more than three of your examples should be based on 
negative particles, 

(c) List the patterns of the Derived Forms of the strong verb, perfect and im- 
perfect. What are the modifications of sense sometimes associated with 
Forms III and IV? 

(d) List the main negative particles in Arabic, indicating their respective 
uses. Illustrate with simple examples. 

(e) List the main peculiarities of construction associated with the use of Con- 
ditional Sentences. 


5. Arabic passages to be translated into normal English, making use of the 


vocabulary given: 


Lyd UB Se Opp dal Se Sle GH OE Lie 0 SE pall My Bae \ 
[San o6lE pgrnn Ol esl ob ee Lil Les og de em orl og We 
Cond Ol Cady Ole inal MEST ts y OWE & PWNS ale Wyle> o> po 
Be kek we ol SLB LG os cil O! Ils O45 IS Ap Ui Sti ote 
MWe Opens pail) palsd opi! Lele 4 cb sry 
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SS II PGW Cid Yy 

a) Ble GR eb Ni 
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V cts SU I oles I3 Jaz JM Gop SN s- eae ‘\ 


os 


el ost 


i Vv 
A 


Ce 


ore work tyes LD YY! 


: Od yctly nae 
AWN paar ae Sit nea VG.” 
eb CF Gr BOW SS by ti ks 
\ \ * i \ 3 
i SLI SN yk VU) NN oe AS ate ay WY 
F ey a te 
Wa) SE dolly ele Gall 5 Sli 5 sos \et 


gos 


uy 
Wy 353 Lyis sls) Ne 
J) ALE 131 AVI vk Yo 


pl.: affairs; QWM 1 plus bi: to undertake; da’irat al-barg wa-d 
ent of Posts and Telegraphs; QRR II v.n.: report: qa‘ah: 
to announce 


d; na’ib: Bety, M.P.; NOD Vill made criticism; Bic dimiete 
bla; musfarr: sallow; GHSHSH I: to swindle 


etl See LF oll dl Opry Op rd) OF 
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- che Sey dS lee pel os \A 
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re etl ie FS Lae a ee ST Lis oy Jr 
a) ae oe le es as ia SI Cah YoLais yn 
JB We ol Bde Gi lel 14 
PS ae oy te ct J Fb ey ft 
«Ge NSS aslel SU ge BS IS polly GB op Ht SL HL Ys SS) it 
a4 ay - im a . -* A it “NI - rial tY 
» tll cael ee py BSN SEM Gd bb ws OLY abe L 


Vocabulary 
KHDM Act. Part. I: servant; T‘M: (idea of) eating, consuming; gurb: proxi- 


mity; HDTH V-: to talk; zarf: envelope, container, liss: thief; Pes e 
entertain, show hospitality to; salla: basket; WFQ II masdar: success; 1 
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; nisba from ‘‘man” — human; 
traction of /i-an-la; LFT VIII: 
> ae meat; RSKH: (idea of) firm fixation; 


bat Ai, Ly ple pay JSS ob OS ae ele Wa yl old 
55 lee Ls a ay ee Oe i 


Upley 45 IS 3 5 J Ja ld Wy Sib wy ow dally VI aul me 
eid, pial!) ob od Spal, Jj ote lars Ss of wi 
us 43 ab Ort ttoly IS ht obs 
Dp ps 4S 4 156 Cal | els ai YONG lpotet byl, a Ss ae 
SAY IG, LN Call 6 ale OF UL Sa ree key Concl ily Nie ane 


EM lL 45 UBL OU CS, LS ye oll Le GUS ae ler 


Losi Gasi, (a Se AS + all ye He pat Gad ty ee Y, 


BL 8555 nS i CP es ny BP pail 


. 


Se Mgney al Oe ai 


Nala 
Beall wo call as 
SIP By 03 Oe Sone OS DjLall yp Dey I Ss 


et GS id lle OS isi de 


dps Bl ance 


sl ui pe) 
\yjail : Shs 

SI O39 Small fe CBU) on Os, ast anil 
Ba GY 4 WI ob elo) Gh ae, 
ie Bd c= le pgalels abr ee sy ee 
Bile 3 oy ale 48 OL) US ey dylles aclie call Of ail 
Beer lL whic Wl Ue | Yede ys 41 Gas 
Pel dls alk ol : pe Jl. Oladly Spall ye & : 
TY WL Cite og Savall sto St ey call abe . Saipy 
sleds. 4 3 ro) S CH Ae Me Ws IE Naa y : 


ind the following one are from the Arabian (1001) Nights: hence the references - 
and the 385th nights respectively. 
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EUS EM hal 1) J Ole eee 
Obs 3) oeelboyni 5 =u Fs) 9 ni 
gS le IE Gea Blah Si oats nea 
ASN LG A GAS By HS So abl eee Ua, 
Mea SB SOS Se ely SI Sil wt G 


ae S Bre Val ote Gg 
ae Se SI SSL all Ca Ss © AS Urey Bg Ail Ree 
TS Gs nt) 


14 dls. eb: 
Si 


DB ar oil oy 3, 


Nad Se 2 Ce ; 


4335 gw Olebi! fe! ais 


PIE 9 9 295 JOE. Pt Ne Oph ote US, ol St 
cell gel 2 SOR HO Mea IP Nes ms Cais ag 
aES ae sds <9) ee ANG VS IE Oot LI tu ow Ow 
Pe Gas ls WTA MS eT BV ae os, oh 
Grin a NN a SWI I ot 5S ae 
Ci oh oes tnad Bb. Bae FH BN BLN Gly hn ys cul Gyles, Sigel 
Ob Ge cies Olt Shales ol GE Gi su J Cece sins 
TM Ss IS SoM GS Cait 

OLY y Hogs oe DL le cl werd cts dS IW OS oi wat) oli, 
I SB IU in Ge a AUN LY, SIGE L fp uc Lal dct. y 
6S C7 BIB Ue UNS SY AS oles PSII Lin to Ae WB. ale while 
a9) WE e ee) of Old) bene . es JU food UL F Sy hh aI 
«NAS LS Oledll 4d iy, et ale Ches Oy bh 3 ole Gley Oe tl bs 
Le Soe Y Olas, NS JS. pte Se Y ley aed aif oo dir bY sh as ls 
lhe Maly aera Sim BISA Kb I ig 
» bye A be 

dis a ghy ee MAI Obed ci, Ui CE WG ( BU ae Oly ALI Ly 
po A Sees NEL 295 Ae, SN Obed le it th. SI ay Gey 


ENS ches cay) on bl oe SIs . ge 
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fugaddasi by the Sea 


BO soe fol fy all Gale y del & Ik by i, 
Bel etl, 45 SEV 535) pull Lie Odie ob 6 a a oi <a, 
BEN ate GS cde, Ol och O8 oll I SLs boul aS Ig jel pb eV ul 
BN ef Chel ad op ls “UG os ely Oy 
Blears Y pS Nia tie oie IU 6 ie Lady Els Old beng ab Vy OLLL 


Mugaddasi (alias Maqdisi), perhaps the greatest Arabic writer on geo- 
graphical matters, finished his book in AD 985, after years of researches 
_and wanderings. The present passage comes from a discussion of what 
should now call the “Indian Ocean”. He is worried at the dis- 
crepancies among his predecessors, some of whom likened its shapetoa 
‘Persian cloak (tailasan) and others to a bird (tair). Characteristically, 
“he takes the advice of a practical ship-owner. 


asid Baghdad in the Time of Ibn al-Rami 


MABE JS + EN dey UB YI YS Le Ay le dole 
ONES dll S SyVI tall slay 1548 ay! yl li Gy 


ees 


py ally lle) Go nS ote ltl yj Gti say raed 23> Gul, 


- Cfo aetl clatll Ge sue ad 


diece of modern prose in Semi-Classical style. Ibn al-Rumi y 
considerable originality (d. ap 896). Al-Buhturi (d. aD 897 
uthor of one of the most famous collections of poetry in i 
, both entitled 4/-Hamasa (= “Valour”), the other, mo e famoi 
by his teacher, Abi Tammam). 


inserted by the editor to mark the end of one quotation and the beginning of 
he conditional clause preceding it makes a polite request. 


VOCABULARY 


ical. 


bra (pl. ibar); 134 
‘ibrig (pl. para. 147): 128 
ab (pl. aba’): 119 
‘aba (ya’ba): 145 
» ata: 122 

- atiya(h): 150 
‘ahad, ihda: 115, 98 
ikhadha: 106, 110, 113, 122, 
138 
hdh: 118 
hudh: 125 
‘ittakhadha (VIII Form): para. 
140 
‘akhar (ukhra) 
akhir (reg. ae 25 
akhir: 139 
ila akhiri-hi and abbrev.: 142 
Il Form: 144 
+ akh (pl. ikhwa, wi 3 
ukht (pl. akhawat) 
adat (pl. adawat): 132 
ada’: 149 
Forms III/IV: 149 
‘idhan: 125 
idha: 76 
128 (with baina-ma) 
Forms I/X: 72 

udhn (pl. udhun and dual): 127 
ta’rikh 
. tarikh bon tawarikh(u)): 139 


ce is generally to page numbers. Order is alphabetical, by roots; or, where 
ot is fictional and/or the occurrence is unique, by the word itself. (The first 
tems are good examples of the latter.) Initial alifand initial hamza are treated 


ard (pl. aradin/i): 136 
asad (pl. usiid, etc.): 114 
asir (pl. asra): 123 

isba‘ (pl. asabi‘(u)); 135 

asl (pl. usul) 

}. i38 
ifriqiya: 136 

akala: 106, 110 

akkal (sound pl.): 55 

kul: 125 

akl (food): 131 

illa: 108, 135, 150 

alladhi; 114, 122 

alf: 138, 100 “a 
allah(u): 107, 141, 142, 143 
ilah: 70 

ila: 108 


amara , 

\: 125; gramm. construc- 

mur tion: 136 

amir (umara’(u)), amir 
al-mu’minin; 128 

amrika: 136 

amsi: 123 

ta’ammul: 125 

amama: 115 

umm (pl. ummahat!): 118 

amma, .. fa: 128 

umma(h); 138 

ma’mun: 128 

amir al-mu’minin: 128 
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ol 


ol 


amin; 132 

amin: 139 

an: 57, 83 

anna: 112, 126, 83 
in: 76, 83 

wa-in: 114 

inna: 117, 83 
fa-inna: 126 
inna-ma: 138 
ana: 53 

anta, anti: 53 
antum; 53 
antuma: 53 
antunna: 53 
al-andalus: 138 
nas: 107 

insan: 107 

ahl: 107 

ahlu-hu: 127 

au: 129 
auwal(u): 120, 124 
fem. ula: 124 
auwala-ma: 127 
auwalan: 150 
(hatta) al-an: 118 
aiy: 112 

aidan: 108 

aina: 108 
aina-ma: 77 

bi-: 105, 122 

bir (pl. abar): 127 


bahr (pl. bihar etc.): 141 
bada’a (and fi and masdar): 148 


badal 


bad: 

ad } 6 
badawiy 
bi-duni: 121 
al-barbar: 133 


. \ : 150 
badalan min 


Vocabulary 


iF 


iC 


baraka(h) (pl. Sound Fem.): 150 f 


batala: 144 
batil: 122 
IV Form: 133 


; 


batn (pl. butiin): 141 

ba‘da: 123 

ba‘da an } + 150 

ba‘da ma 

ba‘id: 134 

ba‘d: 126 

ba‘d... ba‘d: 132 

bagar (unit-form type): 129 

baqiya (yabqa): 138 

baka (yabki): 140 

bal: 139 

bi-la; (under dina) 121 

balad (pl. bilad) 

bilad (pl. buldan) } “ie 

mablagh: 113 

If] and fi and masdar: 147 

bint (pl. banat): 106 

ibn (pl. banuna, abna’): 111 

bunaiya: 116 

bana (yabni): 138 

bab (pl. abwab): 118 

bait (pl. buyut, abyat): 43 

fi al-bait: 116 

ba’i‘: (pl. ba‘a(h)): 116 

ba‘a: 116 

mabi': 86 

baina (yadai): 146 

baina-ma (.. . idh): 128 

tajir (pl. tujjar): 106 

tahta: 145 

taraka (u): 114 

tark: 142 

tuffaha: 47 

tilifuin (pl. Sound Fem.): 55 

tilmidh (pl. talamidh(u)): 129 

thiq! (pl. athqal): 130 

thalith: 129 (in acc.), 100, 
101 

thalath(ah): 132, 99 

thumma: 44 

ithnani: 112, 99 

al-thani: 120, 100-1 

marratan thaniyatan: 124 


Vocabulary 
al (pl. jibal): 140 
‘two senses): 129 = 
iz (proper name): 132 ae 


108 
a (pl. jara’id(u)): 124 
ra (yajri): 148 
h) (pls. jaza’ir(u), juzur)}: 138 
it al-‘arab 
a (3 basic pl. forms): 130 


267 
71-2, 136 


ees 


ya 


F 


¢ 
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hajar (pl. ahjar; has unit form): 
144 

hadatha (u): 139 

haditha(h) (pl. hawadithu): 124 

Forms II/V: 137 

hadd (pl. hudud): 119 

hadid (-iy): 130 

harr: 146 

hurr (pl. ahrar): 129 

harara: 126 

IV Form: 130 

V act. part.: 132 

hazina (masdar — huzn): 132 

hisab: 108 

hasan: 49 

IV Form: 146; Active Part.: 129 

X Form: 72 

hadara (u): 144 

IV Form: 146 

hafiza: 126 

haqq: 137 

haqqan: 117 

hagqiga(h): 137 

ahaqqu bi: 142 

hukm (pl. ahkam); 146 

hakim (pl. hukama’u): 126 

halib: 129 3 

ahmar (fem. and pl.); 78 

himar (pl. hamir): 130° 

IX Form: 78 

hamala (i) (masdar — haml): 

hammam (pl. Sound Fem.): 14¢ 

haja(h) (pl. sound): 138: 

ihtiyaj (ila): 128 

hal (pl. ahwal): 139 

hila(h) (pl. hiyal): 143 

hayya (or hayiya: yahya); 98 

hayawan (pl. Sound Fem.): 107, 
55, 130 

haya(h): 132 

haiy: 139 

Forms IV/X: 98 

khabar (pl. akhbar): 130 


164 


| 


as 


oe 


43? 


khubz (pl. akhbaz): 105 
khabbaz: 144 
khatim (pl. khawatimu): 122 
khadim: 140 
khariba: 150 
kharah: 144 
kharaja: 67, 122, 133 
khuruj: 135 
Form IV: 64, 67 
Form X: 72 
khizana(h) (pl. Sound Fem., 
khaza’inu): 119 
khashab: 139 
khususan: 130 
khasm (pl. khusim): 145 
khata’ (pl. akhta’): 133 
khatt (pl. khutut): 140 
Form VIII: 139 
khalfa: 140 
khalifa(h): 69 
mukhtalif: 138 
Form Ill: 149 
Form VIII: 138 
khams(a(h)): 99 
khamis: 109, 100 
khinzir (pl. khanaziru): 74 
khafa (yakhafu): 85, 140 
khaufan min: 142 
khana: 142 
kha’in (pl. khowan): 146 
khair: 127 
bi-khair: 123 
VIII Form: 87 
mukhtar: 87 
dakhala: 44, 110, 122, 133 
dukhul: 135 
Form IV: 77 
durar (pl. of durr): 19 
durr: 55 
darasa (u): 108 
dars (pl. durds): 118 
madrasa: 108, 83 
mudarrisa(h): 83 


Vocabulary 


Ss 


iad 


dirham (pl. darahimu): 136 

Full treatment of all basic 
patterns of Form 1; 
89-93 

(al-)dunya: 125 

dar (pl. dir, diyar): 150 

dina 


bi-duni \ : 121 

dana an: 130 

Form III: 144 

din: 135 

dain (pl. duyun): 113 

madin (Sound Pl., Masc.): 

113 

dinar (pl. dananiru): 113, 136 
dhakara (u): 113 

madhkur: 112 

dhikr: 144 

dhakur: 144 

Form V: 142 

dhanb (pl. dhuntib): 142 
dhahaba (a): 108 

dhahab: 146 

dha, dhat, dhawi, dhawat . 
dhawa, dhawata } es 
ra’s (pl. ru’us): 120 

ra’a (yard): 115, 123, 130, 

135, 98 

Form IV: 98 

arba‘ etc.: 129, 99 

rub‘ (pl. arba‘): 141, 101 
rabi‘: 101 

raja‘a (i): 51 

rajul (pl. rijal); 48, 106, 111 
rijal al-din: 135 

rij! (pl. arjul): 140 
rahhala(h): 132 

rahima-hu allah: 143 
rahma(h): 150 

radda (u): 140, 150 

rasul (pl. rusul); 142 

rasas: 109 

radiya (yarda): Full treatment of 


all basic patterns of Form I: 
89-93 

Form IV: 146 

rafa‘a: 133 

" murtafi*; 131 

raff (pl. rufuf): 106 

takiba: 140 

tamadan: 125 

tama: Full treatment of all 
basic patterns of Form I: 
89-93 

) raha(h): 126 

\ rth (pl. riyah): 140 

| | Form X: 142 

Form IV: 123, 135 

_zubda(h): 129 

zamzam: 127 
man: 110 

Zauj (pl. azwaj): 112 

auja(h)(pl. Sound Fem.): 112 

da (yazidu): 126 

ziyada(h): 149 


(yazalu): 85, 149 


sa-: 70 

sa’ala (a): 115, 120, 125 
al (pl. as’ila(h)): 146 
bab (pl. asbab): 128 
b'(ah) : 99 

sabi‘: 100, 101 

yi (pl. asabi‘u): 123 

Y (i, u): 144 

nasjid (pl. masajidu): 74 
(pl. Sound Fem.): 55 


(i): 109, 142 
(yas‘a): 148 
safar: 96 
‘orm III: 122 
musafir: 132 


musafara(h) (pl. Sound Fem.): 131 


Vocabulary 


165 


safina(h) (pl. sufun): 140. 

saqata (u): 128 

sakata (u): 120 

sikka(h) (pl. sikak): 130 

sakana (u): 111 

sakin (pl. sukkan): 109 

maskan (pl. masakinu): 138 

sikkin (pl. sakakinu); 105, 74 

silah (pl. asliha(h)): 136 

sultan (pl. salatinu): 146 

salim (pl. Sound Masc.): 114 

salam: 150 

salama(h): 128 

Form II: 138 

Form IV: 69 

Islam: 107 

muslim(ah) (pls. Sound): 125 

sami‘a (a): 120 

Form VIII: 72 

samak (unit form: pl. asmak): 
144 

ism (pl. asma’): 108 

sama’: 136 

Form II: 149 

sanam: 131 

sinn (pl. asnan): 123 

sana(h) (pls. sanawat, sin 

sanina) : 44, 109, 141 

saiyid (pl. sada(h)): 117; 
139 

al-sidan: 137 

sa‘a(h) (pl. Soun 

saufa: 70 a 

sug (pl. aswaq): 134 

sara: 122, 85 

sair: 130 

saiyara(h) (pl. Sound Fem. 

al-sha’m (sham): 138 

sha’n (pl. shu’tn): 142 

ashbahu: 144 

shajar (unit form: pl. ashjar): 
132 

shakhs (pl. ashkhas); 143 


348 id: 
oe ee Sys saut (pl. aswat): 140 Vocabilary 167 
eal ase Form Il: 148 alarab: 107 
Form IV: 67 “bo GB) ‘arabiy: 108 2% ‘ada(h) (pl. Sound Fem.): 109 
9S correla Oana 125 S¢  “arafa (i): 125 t= ‘am (pl. a‘wam): 109 
4,5 — shart (pl. shurat): 76 en ee Base:}:14 _ ma‘ruf: 108 + Sd (pl. atyad): 149 
€ = — shari (pl. shawari‘u): 44, 140 2a oe ele ma‘rifa(h): 139 “= ‘ain (pls. ‘uyun, a‘yun; a‘yan): 
Scat ee Se sett 9108, ‘irq (pl. ‘urug): 139 135 
GS shira’: 96 eee iraen 129, B56 A 
Form VIII: 96 eT ane .. wee 14 iyan: 146 
: < 2 d a (i): 72, 123 ‘aziz (pl. a‘izza(h)): 114 s=  ghadan, al-ghada: 140, 142 
shi 3 (pl. ast ar): 126 Form VIII: 72 ‘asr (3 pls.): 124 # — ghurub: 136 f 
ES iss hs es ian M145) “mv ‘sir (pl. Sound Masc.): 123 al-maghrib: 132 
A pe): tabib (pl. atibba’u): 144  ‘asima(h) (pl. ‘awasimu): 125 wv — ghasala (i); ghasl: 128 
Js shughl (pl. ashghal): 142 ++ — atrashu (and other forms): 78 ‘afa: 128 \-42  ghadiba; ghadab: 128 
Form VI: 68 G+ tariq (pl. turug): 118 ‘afw: 146 2 ghafara (i): 72 
g* Form X: 96 Ji tiff (PI. atfal): 118 ‘igab: 142 Form X: 72 
S=  shakara (u): 119 <b talaba (u): 114 per 126 4: ghalat (pl. aghlat): 126 
JS+ — mushkila(h) (pl. mashakilu): 149 cb tala‘a (u): 72, 142 ‘aql: 83 + ghaba(h)(pl. Sound Fem.): 114 
s+ shaka: 144 tulu‘: 142 aqil: 129 gha’ib: 144 
w+ shams: 141 Form VIII: 72 een 125 2 ghair: 112, 126 
J shimal \ (iy): 138 Jb tal: 141 ; ol earn) 1126 S  fa-: 116, 126, 77, 128, 135 
shamal tawil (pl. tiwal): 106 flim (pl. ‘ulama’u): 123 ce fataha (a): 116 
+4 al-shahadatani: 142 Form IV: 146 ae (l eawilimu): oy miftah (pl. mafatihu): 75 
+ — shahr (pl. shubur, ashhur): <>  taiyib: 106 Ba 135 ; op farra (i): 144 
43, 114 & tara: 146 é) 5 3 faras (pl. afras): 130 
ashharu: 138 tair: 146 ee 33 farida(h) (pl. fara’idu): 149 
mashhar: 123 SS zarf (pl. zur): 143 7H es far‘ (pl. fur’): 139 
“= shai’ (pl. ashya’u): 123 Jib Form X: 145 cs fpl'Sound Fem}: 123 oy fr‘aunu: 146 
S~  sabba (u): 128 S& zanna (u); 120, 82 OG Waa wi 4 afdalu: 107, 126 
c~ — subh, sabah: 140 zann: 146 Pe so760)) 150 Js fa‘ala (a); 39, 108, 128 
S-~~  sahib (pl. ashab): 107, 128 > Zahr (pl. zuhir): 131 om 72 48 mafqid: 146 
-~~ — sahra’u (pl. sahara): 130 zuhor (masd. I): 138 ree Bias): © > — faqir (pl. fugara’u): 136 
se sadara (i, u): 124 Form IV: 146 3 % = 4% faqat: 109 
Form IV: 122 ighar: 123 SS fakara (u, i); 140 
GAs sidg: 137 sc ‘abd (pl. ‘ibad, ‘abid): 128 : Form II 
sadiq (pl. asdiqa’u): 109, 60 exe ‘ajab: 121 ig FonnV | WEi40iae 
tr sarakha (u): 116 Form IV: 132 . seers): 142 Form Vii ‘ 
2 Form VII: 146 a‘jabu: 149 tg 9 0 feel NGL Soe Masc.): 56 
cae Hb: 118 je ‘aj0z (pl. ‘ajavizn): 123 ‘amma(h): _-5 fils (pl. fuls): 136 we 
Sx sitiga(h) (pL sawatiqu): 130 Joe ‘ajalath): 135 elo 12 + Se ee 
‘Ac — saghir (pl. sighar): 44, 110 sie ‘adda (u); 139 eee” 136 Ge) SOE tb : 
cle  salih: 138, 143 ‘adad: 149 i and 111, 148 op faan| (pl. afwah): full explana- 
sls Form II: 138, 94 jie ‘adi (pl. a‘da’): 140 i (pl. ‘anawinu): 144 ons 
ce sana‘a: 134 wie Form Il: 142 ; a 3 Ht Shh 108 / 
(ya‘ni): 130, 132, 146 ai fa’ida(h) (pl. fawa'idu): 132 


‘ahd (pl. ‘uhud): 142 Form X: 88 
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me 


~ 


Vocabulary 


qabuha: 66 
Form Il: 66 
Form X: 72 us 
qabila: 72 é 
qabla: 123, 144 

qgablu: 119, 123 5 
qabila(h) (pl. qaba’ilu): 138 
Form II: 146 

Form X: 72 

qgatala (u): 44, 110 p 
gatil (pl. qatla): 123 
Form II: 66 

Form III: 66 

Form VI: 68 

qad: 112, 72-3 
qadara (i): 118 
al-quds: 44 

qadim: 110 

Form II: 144 
qara’a (a): 107, 70 
qira’a(h): 108 
qur’an: 107 

qurb: 141 

qarib: 134 

Form V: 136 te 
gird (pl. qurid): 144 

Form II: 150 

qara‘a: 116 

garn (pl. quran): 132 

qarya(h) (pl. quran): 134 

qasr (pl. qusur): 123 

gasir: 140 

aqsa: 146 

qada (yaqdi): 150 

qadin, qadi (pl. qudat): 133, 92 
qadiya(h): 133 

Form VII: 95 

qitar (pl. qutur): 134 sc 
qata‘a: 105, 110 

qat®: 145 ks 
qit‘a(h) (pl. gita*): 106 

qufi (pl. agfal): 132 
qgafila(h) (pl. qawafilu); 122 


qalb (pl. qulub): 127 

ingilab: 148 

qalil: 129, 142 

galam (pl. aqlam): 43, 109 
al-qahira(h); 111 

Form VII: 87 

qala (yaqulu); 112, 115, 117, 

131, 84-5 

qaul (pl. aqwal): 119, 86, 137 
qama (yaqumu): 72, 133 
qaum: 132 

Form IV: 143 

gala (yaqilu): 84—5 

ka-: 130 

kabir (pl. kibar): 106 

akbar (etc.): 125, 79 

Form V: 68 

kataba (u): 39, 51, 66 
kitaba(h): 108 

kitab (pl. kutub): 46 

katib (pl. kuttab): 122 
maktub (pl. makatibu): 74 
maktab(ah) (pl. makatibu): 75 
Form III: 66 

kathura: 128 

kathir (and m.f. Sound PI.) 

112, 129 

aktharu: 109 
kathra(h): 149 
Form IV: 144 
kadhaba (i): 116 
kidhb, kadhib: 
kadhub: 144 
Form IV: 142 
kasara (i); 66 
Form II: 66 
Form VII: 71 
Form VII: 134, 136 
muktashif: 135 
kazama (i): 128 
kafir (pl. kuffar): 69 
kaffatan: 150 
kalb (pl. kilab): 43 


142 


Vocabulary 


kull: 108, 142 

kalla: 113 

kalima(h) (pl. Sound Fem.): 122 
Form II \ | 

Form V } } 

kulla-ma: see IS 

kam: 112 

kanasa (i): 75 

miknasa(h) (pl. makanisu): 75 
kada (a): full explanation: 150 


} 
uv 


du 
by 


kana: 110, 69, 73, 132 re 

- kaifa: 109 re 

J li (la): 3 
"preposition: 55, 111, 113, 132, 

134, 135 oA 


_ conjunction: 114 


“filler” particle: 77, 135 a 
Ja: 109, 121 (bi-la), 70 (twice), : 
135 * 
: 120 
ve, wr 
5 es 
libas (pl. albisa(h)): 69, 146 : 
% oo 
mn 32: 
as 
2135 
(pl. alsina(h)): 127 Dy 
_ (e 
): 108 of, 
é aL. 
m III: 94 c 
794 
Ni poly 
14 
114, 69 
120 i 


ju 


169 


laisa: 117, 70, 82 

lail(ah) (pl. layalin): 132, 140 

ma: 

interrog.: 108, 135 

neg.: 69, 70 

relative: 126, 77, 148 

compounds of: 120, 69, 77, 127, 
128, 129, 138, 142, 148 

after indef.: 113, 129 

mi’a(h): 113, 100 

mata: 108, 77 

mithl (pl. amthal): 138 


imtihan: 143 

madina(h) (pl. mudun): 55, 123, 
al-mar’a(h) 

marid (pl. marda): 123 

mashy 


mudda(h): 109, 138 
Form V: 142 

138 
imra’a(h 
imra’a(h) \ aie} 
marra (u): 146 
marra(h): 122, 124 « 
tamrin (and pls.): 148 

ha hi 
masha (yamshi) 14s 
misriy (pl. Sound Masc.); 10 


55 rs 
matar 

7 :67 
Form IV } 
ma‘a: 111, 147, 148 
makka(h): 127 ‘ 
at \ 2136 
mallah 


malik (pl. muluk): 107 

malika(h) (pl. Sound Fem.): 
55 

min: 106, 109, 115, 122, 125, 
139, 142, 143, 148 

man: 107, 114 (see alladhi), 128, 
77 

mimman (= min man) : 126 

mimma (= min ma): 148 

mandil: 139 


170 


Cok & 


pla 


Vocabulary 
mundhu: 109 oa 
mahir (pl. Sound Masc.): 114 \dS 
mahma: 77 a 
mata: 123 rad 
maut (pl. amwat): 132 le 
maiyit (pl. mauta): 106, 140 fea 
musa: 146 Sha 
mal (pl. amwal): 109 ba 
ma’ (pl. miyah, amwah): 122 » 
nabiy (pl. anbiya’u): 138 je 
nabat: 136 aly 
najaha: 143 a) 
nahnu: 53, 117 
nazala (i) 
nuzul 2130 dey 
manzil (pl. manazilu) 

Form VIII; 138 

nisa’: 47 = 
nas: 107 

nasiya: 148 

nasha’a (a): 127 ay) 
nasraniy (pl. nasara): 149 ec 
Form V: 68 

nass (pl. nusiis): 123 Gos 
nisf (pl. ansaf); 132 253 
nataga (i): 142 Js 
nazara (u): 49, 110, 130 

na‘am: 109 fod 
nafs (pl. nufiis, anfus): 108 

anfa‘u: 130 os 
Form IV: 150 

Form IV: 146 Ee) 
nahr (pl. anhur, anhar): 141 te, 
nahar: 132 2) 
nar (pl. niran): 126 ; 

nala (yanalu): 85 © 
nama (yanamu): 85 =) 
Form VI: 68 

(see also J» ) al-nil: 56 a 


hijra(h): 132 
Form III: 138 
hadama (i) + 130 
hadm 


Form VII: 71 
ha-kadha: 117 
hal: 109 
hum: 53, 54 
huma: 53, 54 
hunna: 53, 54 
hunaka: 108 
al-hind: 136 
huwa: 106, 53 
hiya: 53 
wa-in: 114 
wajaba (yajibu): 120 
Form IV: 125 
ijab: 116, 133 
wajada (yajidu): 119 
wujud: 128 
maujud: 119, 142 
wajh (pl. wujuh): 48, 53, 110, 
116, 121 
jiha(h) (pl. Sound Fem.): 149 
wahid(ah): 115, 98 
wada‘a (yada‘u): 127, 144 
Form IV: 146 
waraq(ah) (pl. auraq): 122 
wazir (pl. wuzara’u): 122, 148 
wasala (yasilu): 109, 130, 136 
wusul: 128 
wada‘a (a): 109, 126 
maudii‘ (pl. mawadi‘u): 121 
watan (pl. ae 138 
Form X 
wa‘ada (i): 142 
wa‘aza (i): 135 
wafa oe 142 
wafa’ 
waqa‘a (a): 106, 110, 127 
wagafa (i): 65 
wugaf: 115 
Form II: 65 
walada (i): 116 
walid (dual or rare Sound 
Masc.): 116 
walad (pl. aulad): 41, 43 


milad: 75 
wa-lakin(na): 135 


walima(h) (pl. wala’imu): 


143 
wa-lau: 144 
Form V: 95 
ya: 113 
yahya: 123 


Vocabulary 


cantante 


17] 


yad (pls. aidin, ayadin /aidi, 
ayadi, also dual): 
122, 128, 140, 146 

yahud(iy): 149 

Form V: 144 

yaum (pl. aiyam): 108, 112, 115, 
142 

yaumiy: 124 


/ 

Standard Arabic — the language of educated discourse throughout 
the Arab world — presents difficulties beyond those encountered 
in most foreign languages. Though today it is increasingly being 
popularised, it remains essentially an élitist, ‘learned’ language. It 
has been used without substantial change for over thirteen cen- 
turies, in regions as distant as Spain and China, in fields as 
diverse as poetry and medicine, mathematics and theology. Its 
morphology and syntax are largely constant, but vocabulary, 
sense, idiom and style often vary widely. Arabic script requires a 
g00d deal of intelligent guesswork: long vowels and diphthongs 

confused with certain consonants or with each other; 
wels are not normally indicated at all; most consonants 
d only by the placing of dots, and can easily be 


